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From the pile of blank and rhymed verses amassed upon our 
shelves, we have selected a pair of’ volumes recently produced from 
the practised pens of two authors, who are ranked by most of our 
periodical critics among the immortal minstrels of the age. It is 
this community of fame, emanating from one and the same source, 
which has induced us to place Miss Landon,—without danger, we 
hope, to her heart,—by the side of Mr. Montgomery. In no other 
respect is there the slightest intellectual propinquity between them. 
The lady is a model of delicacy, a combination of sighs, stolen from 
the Zephyrs, and perfumed with the flowers of June. The gentle- 
man is a sort of poetic Hercules, who, arrayed in a lion’s skin and 
armed with a club, aims at no less a labour than the cleansing of 
the Augean stable of the world, polluted as it is with the vices of 
more than sixty centuries. One seeks the sylvan shade, and sum- 
mons to her presence the gallant knights, and despairing maids, 
and roving troubadours of the days of romance. ‘The other urges 
his Pegasus far beyond the limits of time and space, and holds 
converse with spirits of every degree. Not long since, he rose to 
the regions of Heaven, wandered at his leisure through all their 
provinces, and described their rivers and gardens with the minute- 
ness of a modern tourist. He seems lately to have taken a down- 
ward flight ; but feeling, possibly, that Dante and Milton had 
been before him in those tremendous abysses, and had left him 
hothing to say in the way of description, the happy thought oc- 
curred to him to prevail on Satan to visit this planet of ours, 
_ a pay marked attention to the towns and rural districts of 
“ngland. 
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Both these poems have had considerable success, if we may 
believe the concurrent testimony of our periodical publications, 
Miss Landon, from all that we hear, must have acquired a little 
fortune. Mr. Montgomery has already, it is said, written himself 
into Cambridge. Certainly no two authors that we know of are 
more indebted, than these are, to the voice of criticism. It has 
made some of the basest metal that ever came out of a mine, 
pass for the sterling coin of the realm, It has talked so often and 
so much, of the Sapphic fire of one, and of the soaring Miltonic 
genius of the other, that half the country is under an impression 
that Miss Landon and Mr. Montgomery have really written some 
poetry, and that too of the highest order. 

We do not accuse our contemporaries of praising the productions 
of these bards from corrupt motives. Indeed, we sincerely believe 
that no such thing as the purchase of opinion is known to our critical 
writers. But while we vindicate them from a charge so often and 
sO ignorantly brought forward, we are free to avow our belief, that 
motives of a Jess impure nature, though in their operation scarcely 
less detrimental to the literary character of our age, produce a 
prodigious mass of partial criticism, which is daily, weekly, and 
monthly diffused from the laboratories of this capital, throughout 
the empire and its dependencies. 

The applauses of which we speak, are not, we repeat, purchased, 
nor do we think that they could be obtained, for money. They 
are given freely and gratuitously, so far as the person receiving 
them is concerned. ‘The fortunate author happens, perhaps, to be 
personally known to the editor of the journal in which his work is 
to be first reviewed. Of course, it is lauded to the skies, and the 
tone being thus given, the favourable opinion of the first review 
runs through all the other journals, without undergoing any mate- 
rial alteration. The newspapers, which, though in many respects 
very ably conducted, do not, and cannot, attend sufficiently to the 
sound rules of literary criticism, take up the strain which they 
receive from other quarters; and thus the delusion goes round 
the whole circle of authorities, which form what is called public 
opinion. 

Besides, such is the amazing activity of the press, and so nume- 
rous its demands for literary assistance, that there is scarcely any 
one who can write a book, who does not also contribute, in verse 
or et, to the literary journals. It is the general interest 
of these collaborateurs to assist each other, and they do so to 


an extent, of which the uninitiated can have no conception. 
There is an esprit de corps amongst them that supersedes any 
just principles of criticism which they might have received from 
education and study. They pass over, as an antiquated notion, 
the sacred regard which a true critic will always pay to the 
dignity and a of his eountry’s literature. This is a considera- 


tion which those gentry altogether overkook, for they feel that the 
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“ hance veniam damus”’ is sure to be followed at one time or another 
by the “ petimusque vicissim.” Many of them are, in truth, the 
mere workmen of the booksellers, who write, as they are paid, by 
the volume ; and who are ready either to get up a review, ora 
romance, at a moment’s notice, and exactly in the tone which their 
employer prescribes. 

it is manifest, therefore, that although golden opinions may not 
be purchased directly for money, they may nevertheless be pro- 
cured, and are constantly procured, from other considerations ; 
which, though —" not morally base, are at least equally 
injurious to literature. The great mass of readers is induced to 
purchase, and read, and admire books merely from the praises 
bestowed upon them by the journalists; and thus there has been 
created amongst us, within the last ten years, a spurious sort of 
fame, that gives currency for a season to productions, destined 
only to be consumed by the cheesemongers for the fifty years 
which are to follow. 

It is impossible to doubt that Miss Landon believes herself to be 
a poet. Indeed, how could she think otherwise, as scarcely a week 
passes in which the soothing flattery is not poured into her willing 
ear’? She proclaims the pleasing consciousness in her title page-- 
“And my soul felt her destiny divine.” In her preface, an de- 
clares that she is ‘no longer one who springs forward in the mere 
energy of exercise and enjoyment; but rather like the Olympian 
racer, who strains his utmost vigour, with the distant goal and 
crown in view.’ Women, we believe, sometimes contended for the 
olive crown, and won it too; but it certainly argued in them no 
slight consciousness of merit to enter the arena at all. The me- 
taphor, however, as it is here used, has a meaning beyond that 
which strikes the ear; it imports not merely that the crown is in 
view, but that it already encircles the head of the successful racer, 
for we are told, in another part of the preface, that she has exe- 
cuted ‘one of those memories at once a good and a glory,’ and 
pes she has acquired a popularity ‘ beyond her most sanguine 

reams.” 

So much for the lady’s opinion of her own deserts. Now a word 
or two with respect to the purpose of her labours. Whoever has 
taken the trouble, as we have done, to read the volumes of verse, 
under various sweetly sounding titles, which Miss Landon has 
published, will, perhaps, agree with us in thinking, that whatever 
their merit might be in a poetical sense, there was in them, at all 
events, very little of philosophy. If any of her verses were well 
moulded, musical to the ear, and picturesque to the fancy, they 
would seem to have accomplished the only end which the fair 
author had in view. But now the secret is disclosed. Miss 
Landon’s objects were of a much more ambitious nature. She 
has been writing all this time, not merely for the purpose of un- 
burthening her imagination of the worlds which it was constantly 
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creating, but for a much more -noble end, that of reforming 50. 
ciety! She has, in fact, been, for some years at least, under the 
disguise of a minstrel, a second Mrs. Fry! She observed, we 
learn from her preface, that society was fond of indulgence, and 
consequently selfish, and that refinement was attended by a heart- 
lessness ‘which too often hardens while it polishes.’ It was, 
therefore, from the commencement of her poetical labours, the 
guiding object of all her verses to discover a remedy for these 
imperfections of humanity. ‘Aware that to elevate I must first 
soften, and that if I wished to purify I must first touch, I have 
ever endeavoured to bring forward grief, disappointment, the fallen 
leaf, the faded flower, the broken heart, and the early grave.’ We 
venture to assert, that not one reader in fifty, of Miss Landon’s 

oems, ever suspected that her views were so profoundly moral 
oom We must do her the credit to say, that she has preserved 
her disguise admirably. The sweet sorceress—she has cheated the 
world of its selfishness, simply by presenting to it a yellow leaf, or 
a decaying flower! Some persons thought that her fondness for 
such illustrations arose from the influence of an ill-requited pas- 
sion. But that, she says, was alla joke! She is utterly uncon- 
scious of so great a misfortune ! 

For aught we know, ‘The Venetian Bracelet’ may be a homily, 
under the appearance of a tale. If we treat it as poetry, perhaps 
we shall be told to consider only its morality. We are informed, in 
what may be called the “argument,” that by the application of 
poisons, good may be turned to evil. Thus a Venetian lady, who 
meets with a disappointment, buys from a Jew a bracelet con- 
taining poison, which she administers, without being detected, to 
her more fortunate rival. This is undoubtedly turning good into 
evil with a vengeance; and yet we are at a loss for the point of 
the moral. 

‘Looking barely to the poetical character of the tale, the reader 
shall judge for himself of the sort of verse which is praised, and 
that loudly too, by many of our contemporaries. After confessing 
her ignorance of the Italian language, (by the bye, a confession 
not very creditable in these times,) and also her personal unac- 
quaintance with that classic land, she nevertheless selects it for 
the scene of her narrative. We do not know that it is absolutely 
necessary for a poet to have travelled through a foreign country in 
which his hero or heroine may be placed ; yet it is unfavourable to 
the effect which he desires to produce, to set out with professing 
that he had never stirred from home. The way in which the mea- 
sure obliges us to pronounce the name of Amenaide, sufficiently 
indicates Miss Landon’s ignorance of the Italian language, without 
rendering it necessary for her to make any declaration on the 
subject. The parting of the lovers is, in every line of it, a truly 
Landonic passage. 
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‘ The beat of heart, the flush of cheek, are gone, 
AmeNnaipe but felt she was alone. 

The vow which soothed her, and the hope which cheer'd, 
The pride which nerved, with him had disappear’d. 

«“ Leoni, dear Leoni !”—’twas in vain ;— 

The mocking echo answer’d her again. 

—It is deep wretchedness, this passionate burst 

Of parting’s earlier grief, but not the worst ; 

It is the lingering days of after care, 

That try the wasted spirit most to bear. 

Now listless, 'anguid, as the world had left 

Nothing to interest, of him bereft ; 

Now lull’d by opiate thoughts that but restore 

The mind its tone, to make it sink the more ; 

Now fever’d by anxiety, for rife 

Are fears when fancy calls them into life ; 

And then that ews: he dread of coming woe, 

Which only those who’ve felt it e’er can know : 

These still have been in absence, still will be, 

And these, AMEN aipe, were ail for thee.’—pp. 11—13. 


The sentimental reflections on loneliness, clothed as they are in 
phraseology which really conveys no idea, no picture to the mind, 
are precisely the sort of writings which our critics praise as glorious 
bursts of passion. 

Amenaide having survived the first shock, and escaped from the 
consolations of her nurse, to her own chamber, looks through her 
lattice, and sees at a distance the mansion of her lover’s father. 

‘ A crimson beauty wooed the maiden’s eye : — 

She look’d and saw, where, dark against the sky, 

His father’s battlements rose on the air ;— - 

Alas, how haughty and how high they were !’—p. 13. 


The alliteration, and the contrast, evidently give great energy to 
the last line. Our heroine is not allowed to enjoy the prospect 
long, when she, who had hitherto apparently been but a rustic 
orphan, is summoned to a higher destiny. 


‘“ AMENAIDE! ” her kind old nurse’s voice ; 

‘* Nay, come to me, dear child, come and rejoice.” 
Wondering, she enters, strangers round her stand, 
And kindly takes their lordly chief her hand. 

‘So fair a peasant, sooth, but it is shame 

To tell thee, maiden, of another name. 

In the wild troubles which have rent our state 

Thy noble father met an exile’s fate :— 

Nay, not that anxious look ; he is no more, 

And sorrowing Genoa can but restore 

His honours to his child : I was aware, 

Thanks to that faithful creature’s parent care, 

His daughter lived ; and dear the task to me 

To bring these words, and let Argzz1 be 

The first to greet and honour, Countess, mine, 
Loveliest, and last of Atriori's line."—pp. 14, 15. 
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We submit to any person, who is at all capable of judging on 
the subject, whether such writing as this deserves the name of 
etry. From these creeping lines we ascend to some pages of 
tinsel, about a lovely room, velvet carpets, myrtle buds, lily bells, 
scented winds, purple couches, 
‘—how soft and warm 
Clung the rich colour to her ivory arm”! 


pictured faces, and wreathed flowers. In short, the Countess was 
restored to her rank ; yet she was miserable, as her lover was still 
absent. 

‘ Many a weary hour and day had past 

For that young Countess,—this day was the last. 

He was return’d, with all war could confer 

Of honourable name, to home and her. 

Leoni would to-night be in the hall 

Where Count Arezzt held his festival.’—p. 17. 


The lovers meet—but, alas, Leoni is married! Amenaide, of 
course, is horror-struck at seeing his bride, and when she returns 
home, falls very naturally into a fit, from which she awakes with a 
resolution to conquer her passion. The contest in her breast gives 
birth to another Landonic apostrophe. 


‘ Love, whut a mystery thou art !—how strange 
Thy constancy, yet still more so thy change! 

How the same love, born in the self-same hour, 
Holds over different hearts such different power ; 
How the same feeling lighted in the breast 

Makes one so wretched, and makes one so blest ; 
How one will keep the dream of passion born 

In youth with all the freshness of its morn; 

How from another will thine image fade ! 

Far deeper records on the sand are made. 

—Why hast thou separate being ? why not die 

At once in both, and not leave one to sigh, 

To weep, to rave, to struggle with the chains 

Pride would fling off, but memory retains ? 

There are remembrances that will not vanish,— 
Thoughts of the past we would but cannot banish : 
As if to show how impotent mere will, 

We loathe the pang, and yet must suffer still : 

For who is there can say they will forget ? 

—It is a power no science teaches yet.’—pp. 36—38. 


In this mood, she meets a Jew, who offers for sale the fatal 
bracelet, containing a subile poison, which a secret spring afforded 
the means of extracting. After a short struggle—but we must 
here exclaim with the author, 


‘ Alas! alas! how plague-spot like will sin 
Spread over the wrung heart it enters in’! 


she buys the bracelet, poisons her rival, saves Leoni from the effect 
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of a sentence which adjudged him to be the murderer, and dies 
heroically at his feet. Of the verses, in which all this latter part 
of the tale is told, we shall only select the announcement to Ame- 
naide of the result of her stratagem. 


‘ Hark ! the hall echoes to a stranger's tread— 

It is the Count Arezzt :—* My fair child, 

How now !—thy cheek is wan, thine eyes are wild. 
Ah, well, the rose is brightening on thy cheek : 

I was too hasty with my sudden break 

Upon thy solitude ; scarce may I tell 

The crime and horror which last night befell. 

I have no time. The Count Leon1’s bride— 

You saw her -by some sudden poison died; 

And strange suspicions on her husband fall : 

There were so many present who recall 

He gave her the sherbet :—’twas not all drain’d ; 
Part of the venom in the cup remain‘d. 

Some say *twas jealousy:—I’m on my way 

To the tribunal that will sit to-day. 

—AMENAIDE, dear, thou art very pale : 

I would I had not told thee of this tale. —pp. 44—45. 


If this trash be really English poetry, then let some other 


country claim as her own, our ex our Goldsmith, our Camp- 
bell, our Byron, and our Moore. e should take shame to our- 


selves for thus g 0qres of the productions of a woman, if the 


foolish praises of her friends, and of those who adopt their senti- 
ments, did not render it absolutely necessary to abate the nuisance. 

Upon ‘ The Lost Pleiad,’ we shall only remark, that it is just 
such a poem as any person, experienced in writing, may produce, 
who chooses to let his imagination and his pen wander over a 
quire of foolscap, taking care only to give eight —— to each 
line, and to find rhymes for the couplets—a task which the labour 
of an hour or two will render perfectly easy. The ‘ History of the 
Lyre,’ being in blank verse, may be rivalled with still greater fa- 
cility, if the experimentalist can by any chance discover as melli- 
fluous a nameas Eulalia! The horrors of the ‘ Ancestress’ will no 
doubt procure for that dramatic sketch the honour of being repre- 
sented at the Coburg Theatre. Many of the poetical portraits we 
have met before, and shall therefore pass them over, in order to 
come to that second new star in our literary hemisphere— Robert 
Montgomery. 

We are told by several of our contemporary critics, metropolitan 
and provincial, that in his new poem, Mr. Montgomery has dis- 
played “ wonderful powers ;” that “its sublime tenor places him 
at Once on terms of noble emulation with the better spirits of the 
age;” and that he is, indeed, one of those 

‘« Beings more than men, 
Who spread the beam of inspiration round— 
Whose very genius consecrates the ground!”’ 
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To the Literary Gazette our author is indebted for the first of 
these quotations ; to a writer in the Times for the second ; and to 
that most profound and enlightened print, the Carlisle Journal, 
for the third. It is worth while to notice here, in passing, the 
paltry imposition which is practised on the public by advertising a 
favourable criticism from the Times, without adverting to the ma- 
terial fact, that it was emphatically marked in that newspaper as 
the production of “a correspondent,” a precaution which is gene- 
rally used when the editor has a wish to oblige, but no desire 
to be held out to the world as responsible for the truth or justness 
of the article so inserted. 
Mr. Montgomery has chosen a singular, and, as we shall shew, 
a most preposterous title for his new production. It might as well, 
—and, indeed, with a great deal more Se aoe been called 
“Mr. Montgomery,” or “ Peter,” or “ Tobias,” or, indeed, any name 
whatever, with the exception of that which he has chosen. When 
he determined to evoke ‘‘ Satan” from the sphere of his power, and 
to represent him as holding a soliloquy upon the earth, and its in- 
habitants,—their various pursuits, their vices, and their foilies,—he 
ought at least to have studied the character of that Spirit, and to 
have preserved its consistency. Satan is generally, we should 
suppose, believed to have been degraded from the highest rank of 
the seraphs, and to have been dvomed to never-ending woe, as a 
penalty for his rebellion against the Creator. Even if we were 
not to take his character from the glimpses of it which are afforded 
to us in the sacred writings, or from the awful impressions of it 
with which Milton has pre-occupied every cultivated mind, there 
is still in the very nature of the crime, and its consequent penalty, 
-which eternally excluded Satan from heaven, enough to teach us 
that peace, joy, hope, or any of the affections that delight the soul, 
can never revisit his polluted breast. We can form no idea of him, 
except as the enemy of man,—as the lion that never sleeps in pur- 
suit of his prey. To brand an act as Satanic, is to call down upon 
ita more than ordinary share of execration, as being a deed of more 
savage atrocity than man could be supposed capable of perpetrating. 
What will our readers, who agree with us in these notions of 
Satan’s character, say, when they learn that Mr. Montgomery’s 
Satan is, in fact, a very good sort of a person, with whom any 
body might spend an hour without the slightest danger to his 
morals? He appears in many parts, and in all of them, to the 
greatest advantage. He often speaks like a polished gentleman. He 
is Sometimes a very learned, and even an eloquent philosopher. Dr. 
Syntax was but a tyro to him in his admiration of the picturesque. 
He is a friend to liberty, and a classical scholar of the first order. 
No person excels him in a love of the fine arts. His taste in all 
things is exquisite. To the fair sex he is quite devoted ; nay, he 
likes wedded life very well, and can paint with great truth its 
dignity and happiness. He is remarkably fond of children, s0 
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that the old gentleman must henceforth cease to be a terror to the 
infant generations. But the most novel feature in the reformed 
Satan of Mr. Montgomery is, that he ascends the pulpit frequently, 
and preaches right excellent discourses. 

Our readers will hardly believe that any man in his senses could 
have really feigned such a portrait of Satan as we have just de- 
scribed. We shall presently give them an opportunity of putting 
our description to the test of truth. In order, however, that they 
may be able to comprehend the plan of the poem, it is necessary 
to premise, that the author represents his hero as appearing once 
more upon the mountain which witnessed his temptations of the 
REDEEMER. 

‘ Awake ye thunders ! let your living roar 

Exult around me, and a darkness shroud 

The air, as once again the world I greet, 

Here on this haughty mountain-head, where He 
Of old, now palaced in the Heaven of Heavens, 
The Virgin born, by Prophets vision’d forth, 
Was tempted, and withstood me !’—p. 19. 


Here is a commencement with a vengeance! Here is a flourish of 
thunders! The ancient and the modern poets, too, who are sup- 
posed to have any pretensions to that sacred title, thought that 
the opening strain of a long poem could hardly be too modest or 
too simple in its language. But Mr. Montgomery, who in many 
things appears to think that novelty as well as excellence may be 
found in the reverse of established notions, flings his hero upon the 
scene, in the midst of darkness, and a ‘living roaring’ storm of 
thunder! Not content with this, he follows it up with an earth- 
quake, and an indescribable accumulation of natural and super- 
natural horrors, which, though long, we must quote, as it furnishes 
a specimen of the most unqualified bombast which we have seen 
since the days of Rowe. 


‘Is the Earth 
Appall’d, or agonizing in the wrack 
Of Elements ?—like Spirits that are lost, 
Wailing and howling, sweep the orphan winds, 
While Nature trembles with prophetic fear, 
As though a Chaos were to crown the storin! 
Lo! how it glooms, and what a fiery gash 
Deal the red lightnings through yon darken’d sky,— 
All echo with the chorus of her clouds! 


‘ And well Earth answers to the voice of Heaven. 
Hark to the crash of riven forest-boughs 
In yonder waste, the home of hurricanes, 
That catch the howlings of the cavern’d brutes, 
And wing them onwards to Arabia’s wild, 
O’ercanopied with flying waves of sand, 
Like a dread ocean whirling through the skies! 
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But Thou, alone eternally sublime, 

Thou rolling mystery of Might and Power! 
Rocking the tempest on thy breast of waves, 

Or spread in breezy rapture to the Sun,— 

Thou daring Ocean ! that couldst deluge worlds, 
And yet rush on,—I hear thy swell of wrath 

In liquid thunder laughing at the winds 
Resoundingly, and from afar behold 

Thine armed billows, heaving as they roar, 

And the wing’d sea-foam shiver on the gales. 


‘ Swell on, ye waves, and whirlwinds, sweep along, 
Like the full breathing of Almighty ire, 
Whose sound is desolation !—where the sail 
Of yon lone vessel, as a shatter’d cloud, 
Is moving, let the surges mount on high 
Their huge magnificence, and lift their heads, 
And, like Titanic creatures, tempest-born, 
In life and fury march upon the main !— 
Rave on, thou Tempest, on thy reckless wings ; 
To me thy warring mood is fearful joy, 
A faint memento of that mighty day, 
When proud rebellion shook the walls of Heaven,— 
Till, charioted by Thunder, forth He came, 
The Lightning of the Lord, and blazed revenge, 
Hurling us downward to the deep of Hell, 
That madden’d wild as billows in the storm, 
When rushingly we met her roaring flames ! ’—pp. 20—22., 


We had intended to direct those lines and expressions which 
are most outrageous in their fury, to be printed in italics; but we 
found so many of both entitled to that type, that it would have 
ceased to be a distinction. We have therefore left the passage as it 
is in the original, commending it as a proof of Mr. Montgomery's 
“ wonderful powers,”—of the ‘‘ sublime tenor” of his poem, and of 
that magical genius which “ consecrates the ground.” 

After soliloquising in this style for some time, and admiring 
every thing around him, Satan commences his tour, in the course 
of which he visits Jerusalem, Bagdad, Damascus, and all the 
famous cities of the East; proceeding by way of Hindostan to 
China, thence to America, and across the Atlantic to Europe, 
where, of course, in compliment to his patron and friend, Robert 
Montgomery, he pays marked attention, and, indeed, devotes a 
great part of his precious time, to England. It will not be in our 
power to attend him in all his excursions, or to give the reader an 
idea of the many sage reflections which he makes upon human life 
and manners. We have said, however, that Mr. Montgomery’s 
Satan was a “good sort of a person, with whom any body might 


spend an hour without danger to his morals,” and we now produce 
the proof. 
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‘To the vast silence of primeval gloom 
On wings of Mystery may Spirit roam, 
And meditate on wordless things, whence comes 
A glorious panting for a purer state.— 
‘True sadness is the soul of holy joy; 
And such feel they, who fashion brighter worlds : 
But martyrs to diseased thought abound, 
Who out of earthly elements have sought 
To reap a happiness, whose home is heaven, 
And failing, sunk to profitless despair. 
Thus Learning, Luxury, and Fame,—these three 
Vain phantoms, what a worship have they won! 
The first, a shallow excellence; the next, 
A malady of brutish growth, debased 
And most debasing, turning soul to sense, 
Till Nature seems unspirited ; the last, 
Magnificent betrayer! while afar 
Beheld, the crown of heaven itself is thine ; 
When won, oft unavailingly enjoyed. 
Oh! many an eye, that in the glow of youth 
Hath brighten’d as it gazed on pictured worth, 
Or linger’d in the lone and princely fanes 
Where tombs have tongues, by monumental piles, 
Where great inheritors of glory sleep,— 
Hath wept the laurels that it once = aw !’—pp. 80—82. 


Certainly there is not a word in this passage which at all betrays 
the Tempter. It is delightful to hear him talk in this way of a 
_ state,’ ‘holy joy,’ ‘brighter worlds,’ and of those human 
phantoms, ‘ Learning, Luxury, and Fame.’ We know of no old 
woman in England who might not be trusted near such a proper 
devil as this. 

We have said that the new Satan “ often speaks like a polished 
gentleman.” Behold him in that amiable character. 


‘The atmosphere that circleth gifted minds 
Is from a deep intensity derived,— 
An element of thought, where feelings shape 
Themselves to fancies,—an electric world, 
Too exquisitely toned for common life, 
Which they of coarser metal cannot dream : 
And hence, those beautifying powers of soul 
That arch the heavens more glorious, and create 
An Eden wheresoe’er their magic light 
Upon the rack of quick excitement lives; 
Their joy, the essence of an agony, 
And that, the throbbing of the fires within !’—pp. 82—83. 


_ Isnot this language exquisite? We almost imagine that we hear 
it fall trippingly from the lips of a fashionable lecturer. We have 
said that Mr, Mentgemenyta friend is “‘ sometimes a very learned 
and even an eloquent philosopher.” 





Landon's and Montgomery's Poetry. 


‘Beyond the Libyan wild, 
Where hot suffusion suffocates the winds, 
Lo, wond’rous Egypt lies !—Come, royal heirs 
Of Ptolemy, and patriarchal kings, 
And see the shadow of your once sublime 
And storied Egypt !—True, her fostering Nile, 
That flowing wand’rer of mysterious birth, 
Her annual life-flood generously yields ? 
But where the soul of Science? where the fount 
Of Wisdom, from whose deep and dateless spring 
The Greek and Roman drank ? 


* * * o © 


‘So sink the monuments of ancient might, 
So fade the gauds and splendors of the world. 
Her empires brighten, blaze, and pass away, 
And trophied fanes, and adamantine domes, 
That threaten’d an eternity, depart. 
Amid the dying change, or lapse of things, 
Enthroned o’er all, a desolation frowns, 
Save mind,—omnipotent, surpassing mind ! 
One scintillation of a soul inspired, 
Though kindled in an atmosphere of gloom, 
Or loneliness, will strengthen, glow, and live, 
And burn from age to age, till it become 
The sun and glory of a thinking world, 
When thrones are shatter’d, and their kings forgot!’ 
pp. 30—32. 


Indeed, a few lines farther on, Satan becomes quite ethical, and 
claims to himself the honour of having been the original founder, 
not only of philosophy, but of poetry. 


‘Tis human actions stamp the chart of Time, 
And wrap a shadow round departed years ; 
And he who marks mere havoc, not the tides 
Of passion, and inclining wiil,—but prates, 
Drowning his moral in a dream of words! 
Let him who muses on the awful wreck 

Of empires, wailing in the dust,—of thrones 
Reversed, or titles ruinously vast, 

Where silence and the solemn feelings dwell, 
Dive deeper, till he stretch a thought to me! 
Ere man was fashion’d from his fellow dust, 

I was,—and since the sound of human voice 
Has echoed in the air, my darksome power 
Hath compass’d him in mystery, and in might : 
Upon the soul of sage Philosophy 

And Wisdom, templed in the shrines of old, 
Faint shadows of my being fell ; a sense 

Of me thus deepen’d through the onward flood 
Of ages, till substantial thought it grew ; 
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A certainty sublime, in that great soul, 

The epic God of ancient song, who down 

The infinite abyss could dare to gaze, 

And show imagination shapes of Hell! ’—pp. 33, 34. 


We have at hand abundant proofs of Satan’s love for the pic- 
turesque, but we shall content ourselves with a single specimen ; 
admitting, at the same time, that there are other passages of very 
considerable merit in this style of writing to be found in the poem 
under our consideration. 


* How rich 
The wooing luxury of floral meads, 
Reposing in the noon; where scented winds 
Exult, and many a happy brooklet sings ; 
Sure Admiration might romance it here! 
Tall mansions, shadow'd through patrician trees, 
Those brown-spread farms, grey villages and cots, 
With castled relics, and cathedral piles 
Where dreaming Solitude may muse and sigh,— 
Enchant dead ages from their tombs, or hear 
The dark soliloquy of ancient Time,— 
Adorn the landscape, and delight the view : 
While haggard rocks, and heaven-aspiring hills, 
Balking the ocean, here and there create 
A mountain charm, to solemnize the scene.’—pp. 239, 240. 


Of the other novel features of character which we have ascribed 
to Mr. Montgomery’s Satan, we might furnish the most complete 
evidence from the pages before us. This, however, would be to 
many of our readers, we fear, a tedious operation, and we shall 
therefore close the book, after extracting from it the commence- 
ment of a sermon, with a regular text, which is really too good to 
be omitted. To induce Satan to preach against Carlile, is one of 
the triumphs of poetry which has been reserved for the present 
author. 

‘« What Understanding cannot grasp, Belief 
Can never claim,””—a wisdom most divine ! 
Why, all around him, from the race of flowers, 
That woo his unadoring gaze, to hosts 

Of sphery wonders that pervade the sky, 

Is Myst’ry, robed in her material pomp; 

Then why should mysteries of awe within 
Resolve themselves, to charm a sceptic mind ? 
Religion proves—but is not all explained ? 

The beatings of the heart resemble this, 

And men may wonder, but it still beats on !’—pp. 36, 37. 


It is not to be doubted that the observations we have made on 
the poems which form the subject of this article, will be ascribed 
to personal feelings, either against the authors, or the booksellers 
who have published their works. Such imputations are always the 
resource of empirics in every art. Those who make them, must 
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well know that the conductors of this journal have no reason to 
entertain personal feelings against any of the parties here alluded 
to, and if they had, that they would disdain to express them in an 
indirect and unmanly manner. Instead of throwing out charges 
of this description, the flatterers and friends of the two authors here 
reviewed, would be much more usefully employed in defending the 
criticisms by which they have endeavoured to palm upon the world, 
as true poetry, the tinsel and the bombast which we have been 
obliged to quote, in order to justify the judgment which we have 
now pronounced. 





Art. IIl.—A Treatise on Atmospherical Electricity ; including Light- 
ning Rods and Paragréles. By John Murray, F.S.A., &c., &c. 
1 vol. 8vo. pp. 149. London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; Edin- 
burgh: Daniel Lizars. 1830. 


WueEnN we consider how extensively amongst all classes the fear 
of the effects of lightning prevails, and particularly when we re- 
member how reasonable are the grounds on which, to a certain 
extent, this apprehension is founded, we are at a loss to account 
for the apathy so generally to be found amongst the public, re- 
specting the means by which life and property may be protected 
from so fearful a visitation. But though we cannot find a motive 
for this indifference, we cease altogether to wonder at its existence, 
since we know that week after week, human beings are consumed 
in their beds by nocturnal fires, and yet not a single effective move- 
ment is made either by the Government or the public towards pre- 
venting such calamities. We hear indeed of a project of one of 
the members for the county of Surrey, for regulating the construc- 
tion of houses in and near London, with the view of checking the 
progress of a conflagration, in case it commences in any part of a 
building. But this measure, supposing it to be capable of an- 
swering its professed object, can of necessity be only prospective, 
and must leave the inhabitants of the actual metropolis in the 
same state of dangerous liability as that to which they are exposed 
at this very hour. 

That a ready and effectual means of protection from each of the 
dreadful casualties to which we allude may be provided, we have 
not the slightest hesitation in affirming. At all events, we can 
boast that the wonderful element—Electricity, to whose power the 
heavens and the earth bear witness, has so far submitted to the 
importunate curiosity of man, as to yield, at length, a knowledge of 
those laws by which its malignant fury and its arbitrary caprice 
may be controlled. Ever since the illustrious Franklin practically 
established the theory, which was first advanced by the ingenious 
Abbé Nollet, namely, that the lightning of the heavens and the 
electricity excited by the hand of man here on earth, are identical, 
—philosophers are enabled to maintain with that astonishing agent 
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an acquaintance the most familiar. Hence have we ascertained 
some of the most important attributes of Electricity ; its habits, if 
we may so speak, its predilections and propensities. There are 
substances with which the electric fluid, it has been discovered, is 
violently disposed to coalesce. There are others, again, with which 
it refuses to engage, even upon the most transitory terms of alli- 
ance. Metals belong to the first of these classes, and hence they 
are employed as the materials of Lightning Conductors. ‘Thun- 
der Rods,’ says the author of this very ingenious and very inter- 
esting little work, 


‘Thunder or lightning rods are metallic bars attached to buildings for 
the purpose of presenting a medium of escape to the lightnirg; which, 
when it strikes a building, seizes on the best conducting medium, and 
most direct passage to the earth, and if these are not provided for it, its 
vengeance is terrible, and will be felt. The question whether balls or 
points should terminate the conductor, was once stoutly contested ; points 
it was contended, attract the lightning from a greater distance, and, as it 
were, invite the approach of the storm cloud, which might otherwise pass 
by on the other side, or at least float over the spot harmlessly ; but it was 
overlooked, or forgotten, that lightning exercises terrible powers on a 
blunted surface such as a ball, from the great difficulty opposed to its 
entrance by the resistance it finds under such circumstances, facts known 
to every electrician, while there is no such difficulty of entrance or exit 
with respect to a point.’—pp. 115, 116. 


Such is the instrument which has been long used in this and 
many other countries, and which, notwithstanding various objec- 
tions, has been found, when properly constructed, to answer the 
proposed end. It is most curious to find, however, that this very 
conductor or rod, which so many men of genius, learning, and 
ingenuity, have been at the pains to complete,—which in fact has 
been always regarded as one of the ee yn trophies of science, 


was known and employed by a people of no more refined cultiva- 
tion than the wild peasantry of Lombardy. The Abbé Berthollet, in 
his work on the Electricity of Meteors, describes a practice used 
on one of the bastions of the Castle of Duino, on the shores of 
the Adriatic, which has existed from time immemorial, and which 
is literally neither more nor less than the process that enabled 
Franklin to bring down lightning from the clouds. _An iron staff, 
it seems, was erected on the bastion of this castle during the sum- 
mer, and it was part of the duty of the sentinel, whenever a storm 
threatened, to raise an iron pointed halberd towards this staff. If, 
upon the approach of the halberd, sparks were emitted (which, to 
the scientific mind, would show that the staff was charged with 
electricity from a thunder cloud), then the sentinel made sure that 
a storm impended, and he tolled a bell which sent forth the tidings 
of danger to the surrounding country. Nothing can be more 
delightfully amiable than the paternal care of its subjects, which 
this interesting provision of the local government exemplified. The 
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admonishing sound of the bell was obeyed like a preternatural 
signal from the depths of the firmament ; shepherds were seen 
hurrying over the vallies, urging their flocks from the exposed 
fields to places of shelter. The fishing boats, with which the coast 
of the Adriatic was generally studded, forthwith began to crowd 
sail and make for the nearest port, whilst many a supplication was 

ut up from many a gentle and devout heart on shore, before some 
hellowed shrine, for the safety of the little fleet.* 

The inductions, then, of scientific research show, and the experience 
of an untutored race of men establish, the utility of metal conductors, 
But it must not be denied that objections have been strongly urged 
against them. The great defect of Mr. Murray’s book is, that he 
has not noticed the arguments and speculations of adversaries at 
any thing like an adequate length. Professor Leslie, the most 
ingenious and erudite of them all, and at the same the most un- 
compromising, is scarcely mentioned in this volume. And yet, to 
our apprehension, the reasoning of the learned professor is by no 
means of the formidable quality that would make it a point of 
prudence, in an opponent, to decline a controversy with him. We 
have read his paper on Electrical Theories, published in the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, about five years ago, with great 
pleasure. It is, however, a mere academical display—a_ brilliant 
chain of theories, and, as a piece of reasoning, perfectly suicidal, 
What, for example, can be more inconsistent than that the man, 
who declares every attempt to divert or dissipate the superabun- 
dant electricity collected in a cloud, with a view of preventing a 





* For the thousand and first time, we are constrained to repeat that 
‘there is nothing new under the Sun.” We have given one illustration 
of this truth, and shall now add another. A few years ago a small instru- 
ment, which had been evidently used for surgical purposes, was dug out of 
the ruins of Herculaneum. The instrument was admirably calculated for 
its supposed purposes: a Frenchman who had seen it, or had heard it de- 
scribed, was tempted to introduce into the surgical profession an imple- 
ment, as he thought, fabricated on the same plan. But this new 
instrument, which he proposed as an original invention, differed in 
material particulars from the old one, and it failed altogether in practice. 
In this defective state, it fell into the hands of the justly celebrated artist, 
Mr. Weiss, of the Strand. Applying his judgment and experience to 
the matter, he ultimately produced an improved instrument of the same 
kind. The reader, perhaps, will think hiscredulity to be sadly taxed, when 
he is called on to believe that Mr. Weiss’s improved inst rument is identical 
as to its plan, with the instrument which was dug from Herculaneum. Mr. 
Weiss, it must be observed, never knew of the latter; and the first intima- 
tion which he had of the identity of plan, was given by Dr. James John- 
son, a learned and excellent physician, who recently saw the Roman 
instrument at Naples, and to whom we are indebted for this curious 
1 Our ancestors, it must be allowed, had some “ wisdom” 
after all. 
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storm, to be invalid and of no effect, should yet recommend copper 
conductors to be appended to powder magazines, and ribands of 
the same metal to be attached to the masts of vessels and extended 
to the keel? Professor Leslie, in the paper alluded to, observes, 
“It never can be proved that thunder rods have produced bene- 
ficial effects, but several instances may be cited where they have 
afforded no sort of protection.” The answer to this statement is 
satisfactorily given by Mr. Murray. He says— 


‘More than nine-tenths of the conductors attached to buildings in 
Great Britain are worse than useless, nay, act a false character, and tend 
to invite destruction on the buildings they are meant to protect and 
defend. Such conductors are oones formed of iron, a very inferior con- 
ducting material, and worse than all, they are mostly corroded through 
with rust, the consequence of oxidation; now metallic oxydes are not 
conductors; and since it appears clear from the experiments of Coloumb 
and Biot, that electricity penetrates the surface to an inappreciable depth, 
its conducting character by such superficial oxidation is utterly destroyed, 
while the point may still operate partially and imperfectly as a point. 
Besides, we shall find these conductors, as they are called, often dislocated, 
sometimes linked together, and at other times fastened to the wall by iron 
clamps or staples, and finally, instead of entering the earth, the extremities 
are left to danyle several feet above the surface, as if we wished the lightning 
to raze the building from the foundation. Iron is every way objection- 
able as the material for a conducting rod, or to form any part of it.’— 
pp. 117, 118. 


No human invention can withstand the prejudicial effects of bad 
materials and unskilful execution. The great providential blessing 
of vaccination, was nigh a premature condemnation in consequence 
of the ignorance or neglect of many who undertook to practise it. 
‘Let it be remembered,’ says Mr. aees, a few pages afterwards, 
‘that the number of ¢olerable lightning rods in the three kingdoms 
is extremely limited, and we have personally inspected the greater 
number of them.’—(p. 125). We think Mr. Murray’s evidence 
quite satisfactory as to the point, that the failure of lightning rods 
is owing entirely to the deficiency of their formation, The plan of 


construction which he proposes for general adoption must be given 
in his own words. 


‘The conductor we recommend is composed of four softened copper 
wires, formed into a fasciculus by copper rings; these wires are separated at 
the top, and bent from the centre outwards, at about an angle of 45° 
with the horizon, they are elevated several feet above the highest part of 
the building, and are threaded through wedges of wood; at about two 
feet from the surface of the ground they glance off at an angle, and termi- 
nate below the surface in the moist subsoil ; the wires should diverge here, 
to allow the more ready diffusion and form an escape for the lightning ; 
this may be called the root of the conductor. The following plan, we 
think, will completely obviate the necessity of having a gilded summit,. 
and may be conceived an interesting application of the principle of 


voltaic electricity :—Let the wires below ground in contact with mois- 
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ture pass through a cylinder of zinc, before they diverge to form the root, 
the copper wires will in this case always remain free from any oxidation, 
The diameter of each wire we recommend to be one-fifth of an inch, which 
would give a circumference of three-fifths to each wire, and an aggregate 
conducting superficies of two and two-fifths inches. In this arrangement 
we have four points, and each point its respective stem; a pointed con- 
ductor only acts as one point irrespective entirely of the size of its stem, 
while multiplied points act in the ratio of their numbers.’—pp, 122, 123, 


For our own parts, we have been led to the consideration of 
this subject, from knowing, as we do, how great and how general 
is the fear which the season of thunder inspires, and consequently 
how vastly it would contribute to the ease and comfort of many 
thousands, could they be assured that a certain guarantee against 
the calamities which they dread, was attainable. We think, that 
upon matters touching the convenience and personal safety of the 
public, the government of this country is exceedingly remiss ; and 
this negligence is the more to be wondered at, since the law fora 
long time has considered the crime of taking money or property 
from the person of a man, to be most heinously aggravated by the 
culprit, if he put the party in fear of his life. We trust that the 
time is near when the legislature, perhaps from having nothing 
more weighty to engage its deliberations, will turn its serious 
attention to many points in the domestic condition of the people, 
which at present it would be almost deemed a condescension in 
them to consider. Whose business, whose duty is it but that of 
such a national tribunal, having no limit to its power or to its 
facilities of investigation, to ascertain whether or not a dreadful 
apprehension, almost universal amongst the people, may be super- 
seded ? What object can be more worthy of the ambition of a 
true patriot, than to make his fellow countrymen secure from an 
acknowledged danger, and then make them feel that they are so. 

From the consideration of the temporary utility of lightning 
rods, Mr. Murray advances to a theory of general and permanent 
application. He thinks that by the multiplicity of those instru- 
ments, the climate of this country, in seasons which are unfavour- 
able to vegetation, may be very powerfully acted on, and the 
virulent influence which it exercises so as to occasion the prema- 
ture destruction of the growing plant, be rendered unavailing. We 
are developing, not supporting, Mr. Murray’s speculation. His 
reasoning, however, deserves the praise of ingenuity. The hop 
plant, he says, for instance, has no enemy so formidable as the 
aphis, or fly ; but the aphis is attracted to its victim only bya 
morbid condition of the plant itself, that condition being the result 
of an untoward state of the atmosphere. Copper wires, attached 
here and there to the hop-poles, will, in Mr. Murray’s judgment, 
effect a world of good ; and for aught we know, a hop grower, who 
has a due sense of the precariousness of his crop, may, less bene- 
ficially for himself, indulge his taste for novelty in other things 
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than taking to copper wires. The great subject which Mr. Mur- 
ray has in this work propounded for the public consideration, 
deserves a more large and elaborate discussion than he has given 
it. We know of no one that could attempt to supply the deficiency 
of which we complain, with a better chance of success, than Mr. 
Murray himself. 











Art. IIL.—A View of the Court of Chancery. By the Honourable William 
Long Wellesley. 8vo. pp. 178. London: James Ridgway. 1830. 


We have nothing whatever to do with the personal character of 
Mr. Wellesley, or the course of conduct pursued by him with re- 
spect to his immediate family and relations. He, himself, admits 
that the world has been taught to indulge in strong prejudices 
against him; whether justly or wrongfully, time, he assures us, 
will demonstrate. 

It is the very existence of these prejudices against him, that 
warns us to ponder on his case, because there is no occasion on 
which bad and destructive principles have a better chance of being 
established, than when they are employed for the purpose of mor- 
tifying or ruining an object of popular odium. 

We suppose that there are few in this country at present, who 
require to be told that Mr. Wellesley, the surviving parent of his 
three infant children, was, by operation of law, deprived of their 
presence; that they were formally separated from him, placed 
in the custody of comparative strangers, and that he himself was 
enjoined to refrain from their society, except upon conditions to 
which, we think, no parent ought to submit. We care not who 
Mr. Wellesley is, or who the parties are to whom his paternal cha- 
racter was violently transferred. But we say this, that the broad 
statement which we have now made, is the description of a more 
monstrous act of domestic cruelty. 

The Chancellor is either right or wrong in displacing Mr. Wel- 
lesley from the guardianship of his children. If he be wrong, 
then there is no sign whereby the thoughts of man can be re- 
moved from his breast, which can sufficiently express the guilt 
of such an act. If he be right, if it be wholesome that a father 
inany case shall humbly gua/lify in the Court of Chancery for the 
function of a parent before he is allowed to exercise it, then we say 
that the great mass of the community is grossly injured, since it is 
deprived of the benefit of such an ordeal. Wicked and demora- 
lising parents may abound, children of tender years are in jeopardy 
for their innocence for the present, and for their sense of morality 
for the rest of their lives, in consequence of the corrupting inter- 
course of their parents. Does the Chancellor step in to mvalidate 
the rights of the wicked father, and to consign the children to 
more virtuous guardianship? Nosuch thing. The condition on 
which the Chancellor sympathises with the offspring is, that they 
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shall be represented by a good substantial pledge in Chancery— 


they must be wards of the Court. Here, then, is a law which, if 
it be bad, has the additional hideous feature of being a cruelty; if 
it be good, it is made useful to the public in the proportion only 
of about one in ten thousand. 

To show how preposterous, how abortive, even to its becomin 
ridiculous, this law is, we need only take the case before us. Mr, 
Wellesley is now re-married ; it is no siretch of fancy to suppose 
him blessed with three children more, who shall be called after 
the maternal name, the Patterson Wellesleys. We have, then, on 
the one hand, the Long Wellesleys, and on the other the Patter- 
son Wellesleys, all infants of Mr. Wellesley. The little Longs 
are withdrawn from the care of their father, because he is declared 
to be unfit for the duties of a parent. What is to be done with 
the little Pattersons? Are they, in due time, to be abstracted from 
their father’s arms, and heaven and earth to be ransacked for a 
competent Dominie to teach them virtue? No, indeed ; the poor 
Pattersons are abandoned to their father; he — bring them up 
if he choses, in the popular arts of breaking windows, prostrating 
the guardians of the night, instituting weekly series of rows in 
peaceful neighbourhoods ; the perverse father is at liberty to ini- 
tiate them in the elegant amusements of ‘‘ Hell and Tommy,”* and, 
by due course of instruction, to lead them to the foot of the gal- 
lows, if he pleases. The Chancellor stirs not; he has no bowels 
for the Pattersons, for they keep no account in the great Equity 
Bank of the Nation; their names are not to be found in the 
alphabet of the Chancery Register. Again, still further to show 
in what admirable keeping our protecting laws are, we find, from 
Mr. Wellesley’s own statement, that he is in possession ‘‘ of a great 
deal of Church preferment,” in the regulation of which the state 
has no power to interfere, Thus, then, we have the same indi- 
vidual declared unfit to take care of his own children, at the same 
time that he is allowed to place his creatures alongside the foun- 
tain of religion, to impart its waters in whatever measure, and in 
what quality they may. 

The overwhelming objection, as we think, to this law of the 
Chancellor’s is, that it cannot be carried into effect without in- 
volving a series of acts which are perfectly revolting. It is a vio- 
lation of human nature, and it can only be maintained by constant 
violations of a similar character. Qualis ab incepto, processit. We 
shall illustrate this from the present case. r. Hutchinson, the 
solicitor opposed to Mr. Wellesley, states, in one of his affidavits, 
“that, under the peculiar circumstances of this case, the allowing 





* “We have been informed that Mr. Pitman took great pains to coun- 
teract the ill effects of Mr. Wellesley and others urging them (the boys) to 


play Hell and Tommy, &c., as soon as their studies were over.”—Miss E. 
7’. Long’s Letter to Mr. Hutchinson. 
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Mr. Wellesley to make presents to his children, or grant indul- 
vences, was inconsistent with the declaration of Lord Eldon, 
which was to the effect, that it was better they should not be at 
all supported by their father, but out of their own fortunes, than 
that they should be under his influence or control ; and that pre- 
sents to children of their tender age would, in his (deponent’s) 
opinion, operate on their minds as bribes, and that they would be 
taught to look on the person who most indulged them, as their 
best and kindest friend, and he, the said Mr. Wellesley, would 
thus acquire an undue influence over them, which might be used for 
the worst of purposes, and purposes prejudicial even to the infants 
themselves.” To explain this passage, Mr. Wellesley says, ‘I 
cave my eldest son a writing portfolio, and writing materials, to 
make him more orderly in keeping his papers.” This is not 
all. Dr. Bulkeley, a witness opposed to Mr. Wellesley, states, as 
an unpardonable iniquity, we presume, on the authority of the 
Master Wellesleys, that their father, during an interview which 
he had with them at Eton, gave them 5/. a piece, and promised 
to send them horses, guns, &c.! To crown this part of their 
case, the Solicitor-General undertakes to vindicate the alarms of 
Mr. Hutchinson :-— 


‘« And I think,” said the learned Gentleman in his argument before the 
Lord Chancellor in July last, “ Mr. Hutchinson has stated fairly enough, and 
makes a very fair observation, that as Mr. Wellesley has not that power 
of coercion over them, on his side it was all benefit, and therefore all presents, 
without auy power of coercion by the father, whether there was not a danger 
tobe apprehended—to lead to a mistaken notion, and to induce them to 
suppose that every body meant to injure them except their father, by send- 
ing them presents when he had not the power of coercing them.”’—p. 39. 

Who will believe that a sentiment like this escaped from the 
lips of a parent—a sentiment which the cold-hearted philosophy of 
a Machiavel almost would disown. Exiled from his children for 
nearly three years, his natural anxiety to rejoin them increased by 
the manner in which their separation was effected—the father of 
these devoted infants at length is admitted to their presence. To 
the little catalogue of their wants and wishes he listens with the 
indulgence of a parent, and distributes amongst them what money 
he had in his possession at the time. To this circumstance Mr. 
Wellesley alludes in his affidavit before the Court of Chancery :— 

“He admits, that before leaving them, (the children), he divided between 
them what money he had in his pocket, which amounted to five pounds 
a-piece ; but that he did not do this until he had learnt from them that 
their allowance was only two shillings a-week ; that it was customary to 
give treats to their schoolfellows; and that they had got into debt at 
different shops to the amount of two or three pounds each.” 


Meeting his children under the circumstances he did, to have 


ae almost to coin his heart into drachmas, and Jay them at 
the feet of the interesting suppliants, would have argued an obdu- 
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racy of feeling in the father, which ought to have drawn down upon 
him the very sentence of divorce from the society of his children, 
under which he is actually labouring. But to pervert so obvious 
an effusion of natural affection as we have described, into a selfish 
calculation on the part of the father, in order to carry some sinister 
purpose into effect, shows the sort of materials which this case 
requires to support it. 

And what has been the effect on the children of all this state 
solicitude, this anxiety to sow in their susceptible minds the 
principles of rectitude? We contend, that to have suffered the 
young Wellesleys to take the chances of other children, to have 
allowed them to remain under the exclusive control of their natural 
guardian, would have shown, in those who had the discretion of 
doing one thing or the other, a far more friendly disposition to the 
children, and an infinite deal more of prudence, than are seen in 
the course which has been taken. Must not the youths have 
known that their father was living? Why was it, then, that when 
any other child of their acquaintance was reared up by his parent, 
they alone should be deprived of the tender care of a father? 
Children reason more shrewdly than is commonly supposed. They 
must be told, they must find out one way or another that this 
parent has forfeited his natural rights, that he is deemed unworthy 
of the parental office, and that he is no longer deserving of that 
affection and respect which nature and religion alike require them 
to bestow on him. 

“ Honour thy father,” utters the awful voice of Religion. ‘ Des- 
pise thy father,” proclaims the good Lord Chancellor’s Dominie to the 
perplexed pupils, for can it be otherwise than upon the fullest un- 
derstanding of the unworthiness of their father to associate with 
them, that children of any feeling would consent to remain sepa- 
rated from so dear a relation? And when we hear Lord Eldon, 
who is re-echoed by the Solicitor-General, condescend to the 
mockery of recommending that “these new guardians, to whom 
the custody of the children is given, should cherish in them, to the 
utmost, a love and affection towards their father!” we cannot 
but feel amazed at an insult so cold and gratuitous. “ Your 
father, my little fellows,” must the pedagogue repeat, “ ig an 
arrant rascal, but your love and affection for your only parent must 
not abate on that account. He would teach you to be sure to lie, 
to drink, to become rakes and profligates ; he would ruin you, in 
short, body and soul, if you were left in his power; but mind, 
you must cherish for him, nevertheless, the affection which is due 
to the best of fathers.” Why, what would any body suppose the 
result of such hypocrisy to be, but to open the young gentlemens’ 
eyes, and to awake them to a sense of that premature independence 
which they could thenceforward enjoy ? hat is the actual fact 
in this case? We shall briefly offer a reply. For three years 
nearly after the order of separation had been pronounced, Mr. 
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Wellesley had not seen his children, Their education was super- 
intended during this time by the Misses Long, of course by means 
of fitting instructors. We tind that at the end of the term just 
mentioned, Mr. Wellesley is admitted to an interview with the 
young gentlemen. 

" «6 He was grieved,” he deposes in one of his affidavits, “ to learn that 
they had been placed low in the fourth form of the school, and that his eldest. 
son had been placed higher than he otherwise would have been, in order 
that he might be on a par with his younger brother; and that although 
they had been nearly five years under Mr, Pitman, as their private tutor, 
they had received repeated punishment for their inability, and would not 
be able to maintain even their present low position in the school; that his 
eldest son had been punished because he was unable to do his lessons, 
and to construe what he called ‘ Long Ovid,’ meaning, as this deponent 
believes, the Metamorphoses of that poet; and he also found, upon ex- 
amination, that his said sons were almost ignorant of the rudiments of the 
Latin language, and had nearly entirely forgotten the Italian and French 
languages, in both of which they had attained very considerable profi- 
ciency when they left him.” ’—pp. 63, 64. 


Mr. Wellesley continues in a subsequent part of his affidavit— 

‘« Deponent was much surprised to hear his said sons (more especially 
the eldest) swear, and interlard his conversation with oaths; and this 
having been often repeated, he, this deponent, said, ‘ So, my dear, I find 
you have not forgotten to swear: how is this? you swear worse than ever 
you did when I was with you.” To which his said son replied, ‘ Oh! 
every body swears here, masters, boys, and all :’ upon which this deponent 
asked what his aunts said to it, and he answered, ‘ Oh! they jaw us 
sometimes.” ’—p. 65. 


Can any thing be more shocking—at the same time, can any 
thing be more natural and consistent than the results which are 
here disclosed? Is it not evident, even from this scanty view of 
the conduct of the young men, that they feel themselves released 
from any moral obedience to any authority whatever: they may 
be flogged ; they may be degraded to a back form at Eton; but 
their evil propensities flourish, and their aspirations after pleasure 
acquire strength by their captivity. As a necessary consequence 
of their peculiar position, they are sought after by the contending 
parties as sources of evidence for each to support his views: one 
day they are sifted by Dr. Bulkeley, another they are examined by 
Mr. Wellesley. To the former, they are represented to state that 
they were advised by their father to drink, smoke, and do as they 
pleased, and that he did not care a d—n for the Chancellor ; 
whilst Mr, Wellesley exhibits a document, the contents of which 
were taken down from the dictation of the children, and parts of 
which are in the following words :— 


‘They lost, all of a sudden, not quite all my letters to them. At 
Brighton, persons dressed in white, like ghosts, used to come and search 
their drawers when they were in bed. They tied a horse to dry linen across 
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the room to their fingers, as they were in bed: the a fell over it, 
They believed these people used these means to ascertain if I had any cor- 
respondence with them. They got swords and armed themselves to attack 
these persons; the swords were always taken away every night.’—pp. 41, 42, 

Again,— 

‘ Their aunts eat a great deal indeed, and drink too. William says they 
drink two bottles a day—one of port and one of sherry; and he thinks 
that pretty well for women!!! 

‘He says, when they write a common note, every second word is 
scratched out, and the dictionary constantly used; therefore they cannot 
be very clever.’-—p. 42. 

We do not, God knows, put these assertions on record with the 
view of dishonouring the reputation of the ladies who are thus so 
freely dealt with. The calm dignity with which they meet these 
degrading imputations, is one of the surest tests of their innocence, 
All we ask public attention to, is the degree of seagate Wd in the 
art of representation to which these candidates for manhood must 


have arrived, when, out of the very same transactions, they are 
able to furnish, (if the witnesses are to be believed,) materials that 
are thought useful on both sides of the question. 

Deeply commiserating the lot of these youths, and scrupulously 
anxious to avoid a single word that may be calculated to prejudice 
them in the public mind, we yet ask this question: remaining 


. ~arde. > S 
beneath the paternal roof, subject to such disposition as their father, 


in obedience to the ordinary regulations of society must have made 
with respect to them, would those boys have been exposed in such 
a situation to a tithe of the corrupting influence, or to any thing 
like the unequal ordeal which “ their youth suffered” since their 
removal from a parent’s protection? Say what we will, natural 
affection will vindicate itself at last. Parents were made long be- 
fore Chancellors, and it is not by the bye-laws of a presumptuous 
tribunal, that the pulsation of kind towards kind is to be ordered 
even in these days. Mr. Wellesley may entertain very objection- 
able notions about education, but our life on the event, if even his 
cunning would not, at last, convince him, that the best patrimony 
he could provide for his children, would be a merited good 
character. The crime of these Chancery proceedings against 
Mr. Wellesley is, that starting on an inhuman principle, they 
endeavour to blacken human nature down to the degree that 
will apparently justify them in the application of this principle : 
they show no mercy to an erring mortal; all refuge for the pent- 
tent sinner is cut off, and that pathetic lamentation, such as 4 
Rachel once sent forth for her children because they were not, \s 
denounced as the language of disrespectful importunity, and made 
the pretext for perpetuating the very grievance which is sought to 
be removed. 

From all that we have now said, the reader will be able to infer 
our opinion as to where the real strength of Mr. Wellesley’s case 
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lies. It is not by long and irrelevant quotations, it is not by per- 
sonal attacks on professional men who can have no motive but the 
discharge of their duty in what they do, it is not by a chimerical 
crusade against the Court of Chancery, and, above all, it is not 
by implicating the character of the Misses Long, that Mr. Wellesle 
can hope to attract the s — of the public. The natural tie 
between father and child furnishes a foundation sufficiently solid 
for him to stand upon, and, from that impregnable position, if ke 
will only consent to combat, he cannot but ultimately prove victo- 
rious. 





Art. 1V.—l. A Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. By Henry Gally Knight, Esq. Third Edition. 
London: 1829. 

2, A Reply to Mr. Gally Knight’s Letter. By Sir James Wedderburn, 
Bart. London: 1829. 


“THERE are always in England a hundred public papers ready to 
prove to demonstration that the state is ruined.” So wrote Vol. 
taire almost a century ago; nor is this disposition to constant 
complaint, which he then ridiculed, by any means extinguished 
amongst us. 

A spirit of watchful inquiry into public measures, and a deter- 
mination to permit no delinquency to pass uncensured, have ever 
been deemed the surest safeguards of our national liberties, which 
are obviously least likely to suffer from important inroads, when 
notice is attracted by trifling innovations. ‘“‘ As long as the public 
press remains unfettered,” we are so often told, ‘‘ despotism is held 
in abeyance :” and in this country, some of the hundred eyes of 
our Argus will always remain awake, even though a God more to 
be feared than Mercury, were used to lull their watchfulness. 

Yet, although we approve of a spirit of incessant and minute 
observation, we cannot but deplore the existence of that feeling of 
despondency, and that spirit of dire foreboding, which are its too 
frequent, although quite inconsequential, accompaniments. Our 
self-love, not content with enjoying the present, leads us to explore 
what may await us in the future; we seldom hit the just medium, 
and, according as the temperament is sanguine or diffident, we are 
either affected with undue exaltation, or by groundless despair. 
Men of sedentary and thoughtless habits are most disposed to the 
latter excess, and as it is the opinion of such men that is most 
consulted and esteemed, so it happens that the productions of the 
public press too frequently bear a sombre tinge, and seldum breathe 
the ardent anticipations of prosperity. 

Surely the sum of national happiness would be increased could 
this disposition be altered. By our dread of misfortunes, we feel 
evils twice, even if they occur; and by our expectation of unhap- 
piness that really is not in store for us, we uselessly torment our- 
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selves with “ brain-born” miseries, and tremble at the apparition 
of ideal monsters. The true way to dispel such terrors, is to 
grapple with them, when we instantly discove. their inanity. 

here were in the world grumblers against the ruling powers, 
long before Thersites called Ulysses a fool, and there have been 
ever since imitators of his illustrious example. Freeport, in the 
Spectator, talking of the hardness of trade, finds in the present 
day his exact counterpart in the idler, who with his ten or twenty 
thousand a year, lounges at his club, and_ growls over his news- 
paper. We have never been without prophets, who have foretold 
to our nation speedy decay and dissolution, and yet here we are 
living when we ought to be dead, merry when we ought to be sad, 
in the midst of our poverty managing to pay thousands for a song 
at the opera, driving the price of all the luxuries of life to unheard 
of extravagance, and apparently so cloyed with all sorts of enjoy- 
ment, that we pay forty pounds a day to the Siamese boys, for the 
purpose of enjoying a rarity ! 

Do we then deny the existence of distress? Far be it from us 
to support so direct a contradiction to established facts; but we 
will ask any man, not only to seek in his own recollection, but to 
discover in the records of history, any period when distress did not 
exist. The poets tell us of a golden age, when all men were honest, 
and all women virtuous, when people were happy, and dined on 
acorns; but since that favoured time, a mixed state of combined 
good and evil has always been the portion, not only of men, but of 
nations, and it is equally vain to expect unalloyed happiness for 
the former, and unexceptionable prosperity for the latter. What we 
assert is this, that though partial distress is undoubtedly expe- 
rienced, yet there is far from being any foundation for gloomy 
foreboding, and that there is not the least reason for distrust as to 
the general prospects of the nation. In attempting to support 
these positions, we are well aware of the terrible odds that en- 
counter any one who tries to persuade an Englishman that he has 
a right to be happy. 

With Mr. Gally Knight’s ‘ Letter,’ we confess ourselves disap- 
pointed. A rapid sale, and a ‘‘ third edition,” had led us to expect 
considerable pleasure in the perusal of pages, the author of which 
has already gained, and deserved, some portion of public applause. 
He is much too loose and general in his assertions; he has recourse 
to declamation where the evidence of facts could alone convince; 
his mode of reasoning is unsound and illusive, and his deductions 
do not follow from his premises. He begins by telling us that our 
credit on the continent has dwindled—a humiliating thought; he 
admits, however, that our ministers are receiving assurances to the 
contrary, but nevertheless, though all his subsequent reasonings 
depend on this position, he adduces no facts in support of his para- 
doxical opinion, and leaves us to determine whether he thought it 
unnecessary, or found it impossible, to advance such arguments. 
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Now, we certainly do think that our accredited agents at the 
various courts of Europe,—men selected for their talents and pene- 
tration, whose sole business it is to make themselves acquainted 
each with his separate principality,—may have better opportunities 
of ascertaining the true state of feeling, and transmitting to our 
foreign secretary a just view of the Continent, than can be pos- 
sessed by any private gentleman who takes a rapid glance at 
affairs as he travels. Besides, Mr. Gally Knight is decidedly 
what is called a ‘low party man,” and should he become, as is 
we hear expected, a member of the next Parliament, he will, we 
imagine, grace the benches on the left of the Speaker’s chair, 
Now, the society into which such a man’s tastes would naturally 
lead him, and the associates to whom his letters of introduction 
would make him known, would be almost exclusively of the party 
who call themselves “liberal,” but who are called by others “ de- 
mocratic,’—the party to whom the existing order of things, from 
whatever causes, is irksome,—the parties who are now on the other 
side of the Channel amusing themselves in a manner that gives 
rise here to such dashing speculations, and such heavy bets. The 
opinions of this party, however, we can by no means admit to be 
the index of our national estimation: to them we can readily 
imagine that our ministry do not extend promises to excite their 
factious hopes, and from them we delight in receiving tokens that 
we are not in their favour. But till Mr. Gally Knight, or some- 
body else, can give us clear proofs, that among the steady, and 
settled, and respectable, and independent, part of the Continental 
gentry—among those whose opinion should alone interest us—our 
nation is thought to have retrograded, and our national character 
to be debased, we will not give ourselves or our readers the needless 
task of combating what does not exist, or of supporting by proof 
what is obvious to plain reason. As the two opinions contradict 
each other, and cannot both be correct, we will venture to disbe- 
lieve the single spectator, who, with unequal advantages, asserts 
that our nation is in disrepute abroad, and we will give our credit 
to the many witnesses, who, with means of knowing the truth, 
confessedly assert the reverse. 

In the next place, to our surprise, Mr. Gally Knight takes for 
granted the astounding inference that our ministers purpose to 
abandon the high station which Great Britain has so Gas main- 
tained in Continental politics. In support of so sweeping a posi- 
tion, we of course looked for facts, but, for an obvious reason, none 
are given. That we no longer listen to those brilliant effusions, 
with which Mr. Canning dazzled the understanding and held en- 
chanted the faculties of his audience, we admit; but though our 
hearts grant him the powers of a splendid orator, our judgment 
cannot detect in his successor any proofs of inferiority as a states- 
man. Let this inferiority be pointed out and the case will be 
altered; at present we can neither accuse of fault, nor do we 

ear any fault alleged against our foreign secretary. 
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After a few remarks on the spirit of the age, which are written 
in a very neat style, but which have really no novelty to recom- 
mend them, our author proceeds to thank God that England was 
no party to the Holy Alliance. In this thanksgiving we most 
heartily join, and agree with Mr. Knight, that, looking to the 
practical objects which it had in view, it was an “ unrighteous 
compact.” But we are far from agreeing with Mr. Knight, when 
he accuses our government of being actuated by a kindred spirit 
in our conduct regarding Portugal. To this part of Mr. Knight's 
letter we will oppose the ‘reply’ of Sir James Wedderburn,— 
premising, now we are on the subject, that the latter has given us 
a very clever and lucid exposition, and that though we do not agree 
with him in all his opinions, we yet think it impossible for any one 
to lay down his pamphlet without being gratified by the perusal :— 


‘ Portugal,’ says Mr. Gally Knight, ‘ had accepted a Constitution which 
was the voluntary gift of her lawful sovereign, and a British force was 
conceded to the request of our most ancient ally, to forbid interference 
from the side of Spain. The interference which the British force was sent 
to resist menaced the new institutions. Did not England, then, appear to 
take these institutions under her especial care? It is idle to say that those 
who supported the new Constitution of Portugal, did not consider them- 
selves as acting under the protection of England. The British force was 
sent to protect them.’—p. 24. 


In reply, Sir James Wedderburn asks— 


‘By what tortuous interpretation of this measure could the Constitu- 
tional friends of Portugal possibly consider themselves, as Mr Knight 
asserts, ‘‘ under the special protection of England ?” 

‘ Our interference or share in the démélé was strictly contingent,—to 
be determined and controled by events which did not arise, but which 
would have amply justified it if we had; and was in no degree inconsis- 
tent with the dignified principle of neutrality which is equally due to our- 
selves and to others, as the first members of the European family. 

‘ But, for the sake of argument, and to meet Mr. Gally Knight upon 
his own ground, if by our conduct towards Portugal we did throw a false 
light, that we did appear to countenance principles, and to uphold a party, 
which it was alike our duty as our interest to discourage; if, indeed, we 
did evince a “ gratuitous and unnecessary display of liberalism” upon a 
question with which we had no immediate right to interfere ;—whose was 
the reproach? Not the Minister for Foreign Affairs, whose policy is so 
obnoxious to Mr, Knight, but the same Mr. Canning, the illustrious pro- 
totype of his own school, whose principles our present Cabinet are accused 
of retrograding.” 

But we think that Mr. Canning’s policy has been misunderstood ; 
we do not at all believe that he ever held many of the intentions 
which have been attributed to him, as faulty by his opponents, 
and as admirable by some of his volunteer partisans ; we do not 
imagine that, in respect to the usurpation of Miguel, he would or 
could have pursued a course much different from that followed oy 
Lord Aberdeen. That he would have pursued his favourite views 
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to the extent, and in the manner, which the opponents of the 
present Ministry assert, we cannot imagine. Such interference 
would have been in contradiction to the laws of nations; it was 
uncalied for by the circumstances of the case, and would have 
justly caused the jealousy of all Europe. It would have been 
pursuing, for the maintenance of one set of principles, the ve 

method which the Holy Alliance has pursued for the establishment 
of another. Even in accordance with the views of the party who 
have raised the outcry against Don Miguel, what more could be 
done than has been effected ? Is it not a little inconsistent in the 
advocates of democratic rights, to desire to see one government 
force on another a particular sovereign, and to effect this by de- 
posing a monarch who has been raised to the throne by his people, 
in contradiction to the usual order of succession? For such is 
actually the case of Portugal. However abandoned the character 
of Don Miguel, and however degraded the nation or mob who 
shouted his elevation, (and on their moral qualifications there 
seems to exist an ominous coincidence of opinion,) still Don 
Miguel’s usurpation has been sanctioned by the voice of the 
populace, as far as public opinion is ee consulted on 
mean of revolution. We will not condescend to compare the 


isgraceful proceedings in Portugal, with the august and dignified 
conduct of the famous ‘‘ Convention” that settled the British 
Revolution, in 1688, but we will assert that Don Miguel has had 


as large a proportion of bis country’s applause as satisfied the 
Whigs during the French Revolution, and was as much chosen by 
his people as is usual when popular tumult, the general form of 
popular election, has established a dynasty. With the base per- 
fidy of Don Miguel, both as a man and asa monarch, and with 
the utter blindness and brutal degradation of many of his adherents, 
we have no concern. Such considerations cannot but excite our 
disgust, but we have no right to spurn the object whom we loathe. 
We have no more business to interfere in the political purification 
of Portugal, than we have to send an armament to force upon them 
Trial by Jury or the Poor Laws. Have our Ministers acquiesced 
in the proceedings of the Miguelites? Have they not, on the con- 
trary, by the recal of our Ambassador, refused to acknowledge his 
usurped authority, and have they not branded with obloquy his 
wicked breaches of faith? If there has been any departure from 
exact neutrality, has it not been on the side of what is called 
liberalism ? hat further were they todo? None of those who 
stun us with their complaints have yet pointed out any remedy. 
What they mean, if indeed they have any definite meaning, 
must be this: they would have had us support opinions held b 

men in this country, by an armament sent unsolicited to establis 

them in another, where the majority deem them ‘noxious. We 
allow it to be impossible for any thinking man, educated in this 
kingdom, not to feel some enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, a 
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kind of lover’s ardour for his mistress; but are we, on that account, 
to turn political Quixotes, and force from those ignorant of her 
charms, acknowledgments of our Dulcinea’s transcendent beauties? 

The bulk of the Portuguese nation are undeniably opposed to the 
Charter, and they have, unquestionably, as much night to chuose 
despotism for their country as we have to choose liberty for Ours ; 
nor have we more right to force the latter upon them, than they 
have to force the former upon us. But this question will soon, 
we expect, be set at rest. However despicable the agents, a Revo. 
lution has obviously been effected in Portugal, and the King de 
facto, after decent delays, will, we imagine, be generally acknow- 
ledged. 

Whatever may be the case, far from our towering credit on the 
continent being diminished by our conduct regarding Portugal, 
Europe will behold with applause the moderation which we have 
substituted where tyranny was even demanded from us. Our noble 
character as a nation, equally immoveable from our firm course 
either by the temptations of advantage or by the aspect of peril, 
will be confirmed. The people who have so long been our allies, 
we pity, because we believe that they have chosen a line that is 
likely to prove baneful, when they might have selected that which 
would have proved beneficial. But, for ourselves, we have nothing 
to regret: we have done our duty, and may look back with 
calm satisfaction on our pursuit of perfect rectitude towards that 
country. 

From the affairs of Portugal, Mr. Gally Knight proceeds to the 
affairs of Greece, and this latter part of his pamphlet is quite con- 
tradictory to that which has preceded. Finding his previous ma- 
chinery of ‘ polluted justice,’ ‘real patriots,’ ‘breaking chains,’ 
and so forth, cumbersome and obstructive, he takes leave of such 
allies, and, to our astonishment, assumes at once the impregnable 
position that the /aws of nations must not be violated even in the 
name of liberty! p.30. Why, if this fact had struck Mr. Knight 
at page | instead of page 30, he might have been saved the trouble 
of his remarks on the Portuguese question, the whole mystery of 
which is unravelled by this simple admission. Mr. Knight, how- 
ever, is not to be stopped by any such trifle; but, getting bolder 
as he advances, he, in the next place, finds fault with us for not 
ordering the combined fleet from Navarino up to Constantinople ! 
A thing very easily said, but not very easily done, to say nothing 
of the impolicy of the measure, and keeping quite out of view its 
tyranny and injustice; which latter argument is, by the bye, 
throughout set at nought, when it opposes the views of this cham- 
pion of liberalism. But let us advance with Mr. Knight, who, in 
page 32, tells us, that ‘from the moment of the change of admi- 
nistration in England, the Greek question seemed to be odious "’ 
Now, Mr. Knight’s dislike of our administration, has here carried 
him a little too far: a very little prudence would have taught him 
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to touch lightly on the tender ground of the Greek question; a very 
little reflection would have taught him ¢o whom is due the odium 
of the stock-jobbing transaction, which goes by that venerable 
name. The conduct of our ministers has been much more liberal 
with regard to Greece, than she had any right to expect: would 
that ‘‘ the friends of Greece” had been as attentive to her interests. 

Mr. Gally Knighé’s complaints consist of reproaching our minis- 
ters for raising the blockade of Candia, and of telling us ‘ that we 
have humbled ourselves before the footstool of the proud barba- 
rian. The latter expression somewhat puzzled us, but the next 
line explains that this is merely a metaphorical method of express- 
ing ‘the embassy,’ which, in conjunction with France, we sent to 
the Ottoman Porte. Is Mr. Gally Knight wise in thus showing 
that his antipathy to our ministers is so bitter, that he cannot even 
mention a simple fact, without so couching it as to give it an air of 
‘crimination? With regard to Candia, we were the mediators be- 
tween Turkey and Greece, and the same policy which led us to 
blockade at Navarino the Turks who attempted to molest the Greeks, 
led us at Candia to restrain the Greeks who attempted to molest 
the Turks. Can any thing be more simple? Were not the two 
cases exactly parallel? Yet Mr. Knight approves of the affair at 
Navarino, and condemns our interference with Candia. No one 
will be at a loss to discover his reasons; but it would have been 
well for Mr. Knight, had he thought of the passage from Quintilian, 
which Sir James Wedderburn has so happily prefixed as a motto 
to his reply —“* Modeste tamen et circumspecto de tantis viris pro- 
nunciandum est, ne quid plerisque accedit, damnent quod non 
intelligunt.” 

But the climax of Mr. Knight’s policy yet remains to be consi- 
dered. Will it be believed that, asa remedy for the diseases of 
the East, he calmly proposes to permit Russia to occupy European 
Turkey, and expel the Ottoman dynasty? Yet such is the purport 
of the last part of his letter: and the principal advantage held out 
is the superior enlightenment which would shine on the inhabitants 
when under the sway of Russia! Here is /iberalism with a ven- 
geance. This part of Mr. Knight’s letter we hardly know how to 
take hold of; it is like a soap-bubble, and bursts wherever it is 
handled. His position is, that Russia is at present unwieldy from 
her size, and he assumes that therefore the larger she is, the weaker 
she will become. Now in the first clause we coincide, but the latter 
we think a clear non sequitur. Let Russia, instead of her miserable 
ports on the Euxine, frozen up during several months, and situated 
on a sea less fitted than any other for the purposes of navigation— 
instead of these, let her but possess the ports of Turkey, and her 
bulk, instead of being cumbersome, becomes invaluable: her pos- 
session of Turkey would not only add to her already over-grown 
territory, a state full of resources which can furnish immense armies, 
but it would call into action the inert mass of extensive provinces 
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that are at present without weight in the political balance. Such 
an accession would render the power of Russia really tremendous, 
Mr. Knight, in pursuit of his plan of enlightening Turkey, ang 
encumbering Russia with additional territory, elegantly writes of 
‘ Odessa advanced to Constantinople ;’ and upon the same prin- 
ciple would, we suppose, like to see her stili further crippled by 
the possession of British India, or, perhaps, by having St. Peters. 
burgh ‘advanced’ to Calais. Our statesmen, however, are 
bold as to differ from Mr. Knight in this opinion. Mr. Canning 
thought, and acted too, on a contrary principle. This minister, 
whose apy is undeniable, we believe frequently made use of 
reasons, by which he was not himself actuated, to persuade toa 
particular line of conduct, men who could not be influenced by 
what to himself carried conviction ; and we think, that the treaty 
of July, 1827, is a proof that the affairs of Greece formed such an 
instance, where by arguments of liberalism,—i.e. of interference 
to free one set of barbarians from the sway of another set of bar- 
barians, for the sake of ‘‘ classical associations,” &c.,—he obtained 
acquiescence from those who would have thought of their purses, 
had he proposed at once to promise for the future security of their 
country, by resisting the advance of Russia. It must be obvious 
to all men, that a triple alliance had as much right to interfere in 
the government of Ireland as in the government of Greece ; and by 
such a sense have the present ministry been actuated. Russia 
has receded, as her monarch asserted that she should, her end 
being attained ; a contrary conduct would have united all Europe in 
opposition to her. And shall we ourselves attempt the interference 
which we will not permit to others? Let us be the arbitrators, 
but not the bullies of Europe. 1f Greece be ultimately erected into 
a monarchy, with the Prince Leopold for its first sovereign, that 
will be the work of Russia, France, and England, not of England 
alone. The motives of such a measure will be found in the many 
advantages which it would afford to the whole community of 
Europe, and not to any nation in particular. 

We now take leave of Mr. Gally Knight, whom we should not 
have noticed at such length had we not understood that he was 
regarded as an oracle by many of his party, and declared un- 
answerable by some of the public prints. The declamatory style in 
which his letter is written, is, we are convinced, the only reason why 
it has been able to attain any degree of popularity ; nor do we wish 
to detract from whatever credit may be due to this portion of his 
performance. But as far as his facts, or reasonings are concerned, 
we must withhold from Mr. Gally Knight our approbation. 
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Agr. V.—Lectures on Sculpture. By John Flaxman, Esq. R.A. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. pp. 339. Numerous Plates. London: John Murray. 1829. 


A counTRY squire, who had been appointed a magistrate during 
the sway of Oliver Cromwell, applied to Sir Matthew Hale to in- 
struct him in what manner he ought to perform the duties of his 
office. ‘* Always decide,” said the shrewd Chief Justice, “ without 
assigning any reason for your decision; for if you hunt after rea- 
sons, you may be almost certain of going wrong, while you have 
some chance of being right if you avoid arguing.” This we take 
to be not only a sound, but a very profound advice, applicable to 
by far the greater number of professional men, who take upon 
themselves the duties of instructors; and a more marked instance 
of the neglect of such advice, could not easily be pointed out than 
the Lectures of Mr. Flaxman on Sculpture. That the author 
could conceive and execute statues of great classical beauty, is 
universally acknowledged ; that he could embody in stone the finer 
affections of human nature, is proved in his ‘*‘ Good Samaritan ;”’ 
that he could even rise to the sublime, appears in his monument 
to the family of Sir Francis Baring, in Micheldever Church, Hants 
—but for none of these performances could he render a reason, nor 
give a single glimpse to the young aspirants of the Royal Academy 
of his method of proceeding, that they might profit thereby in their 
own studies. These ‘‘ Lectures,” indeed, in which the editor tells 
us ‘he has been particularly cautious of making any alterations, 
lest, in the endeavour to give a smoother turn toa sentence, the 
sense and spirit of it should be injured,’ demonstrate in a _ 
striking manner the absurdity of attempting instruction upon suc 

asystem. We are quite certain, indeed, that none of his hearers, 
and none of his readers, can possibly make the slightest improve- 


° ° 5 . 
ment in the art of sculpture by what is here told them, though it 


5 

is highly probable, if, like the editor, they have “ a sacred value for 
every idea and every word of the author,” that they may be led 
woefully astray. This may by many be looked upon as too sweep- 
ing a condemnation ; but we cannot consent to modify what we 
shall abundantly prove before we have done. 

_ We can scarcely bring ourselves to believe that so many absurd- 
ities should find their way into elementary precepts, and even into 
philosophic criticism, as are so frequently met with, and we have 
seen these no where so obtrusively glaring as in Mr. Flaxman’s 
Lectures. Should a painting, for instance, ora statue, obtain the 
credit of being a masterpiece, it is forthwith made the standard of 
beauty, and they even set about measuring its proportions, that the 
young artist may learn his profession by rule and compass, on a 
principle as preposterous as that on which he would proceed who 
attempts to compose an epic poem by a steam-engine. Such and 


the same we esteem the folly of striving to teach young artists 
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grace, symmetry, and beauty, by ascertaining the proportions of 
the antique statues. The pupils are, when this is practised, de- 
ceived into a wrong course at the outset, and they can seldom 
afterwards recover the legitimate path by retracing their steps, 
This absurdity, however, has been carried so far, that tables have 
actually been drawn up of the feet, inches, and parts of an inch, 
necessary to be observed by every painter and in statuary, in 
embodying his conceptions of human beauty—the Venus de Me- 
dicis being usually taken as the standard of female, and the Apollo 
Belvidere of male, elegance of form. Mr. Flaxman has thought 

roper to introduce such a proportional table, employing (after 
Vitruvius) the head as the standard of measurement. 


‘From the os pubis to the top of the head one half, from the same point 
to the sole of the fuot the other half. 

There are three equal divisions from the acromion of the scapula to the 
bottom of the inner ankle :— 

‘ First from the acromion to the point in the spine of the ilium, from 
which the rectus and sartorius muscles begin. 

‘ Second, from thence to the top of the patella. 

‘ Third, from the top of the patella to the bottom of the inner ankle. 

‘ From the bottom of the pubis to the bottom of the patella is the same 
length as from the bottom of the patella to the sole of the foot, two heads 
each ; but, we must observe, the ancients generally allowed half a nose or 


more to the length of the lower limbs, exceeding the length of the body 
and head. 


Breadth. 
a ee i 2 heads. 
ag a . «+.» 1 head and 1 nose, or 5 noses. 
Across the hips or trochanters 1 head, 2 noses, or head and a 4 
Depth. 
ee 6. 8 4-6 a's aru 1 head, 4 minutes. 
Loins ....... . 3 noses and 4. 
Mee. Ss » bie os 1 head. 
Breadth of the Thigh. 
. Farry . . 3 noses, 
Calf of the leg ... . 2 noses. 


eee a 1 head and 4 ofa nose long. 


Length of the Arm. 
From the top of the humerus to the bend of the arm . 1 head and }. 
From the bend of the arm to the first knuckles. . . . 1 head and }. 


Breadth. 
Upper arm, front view ..... 1 nose and 3. 
Side viewofdo. ........ 2 noses. 
Lower arm, thickest part ... 1 nose and 4. 
... eter Llee errs o 1 nose. 


‘ The female figure should not be so tall as the male; the shoulders and 
loins should be narrower, and the hips broader.’—pp. 130—132. 


Now, though we admit that these are excellent proportions, and 
also that the Venus exhibits the most exquisite symmetry of the 
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female form which was ever embodied or conceived ; yet it does 
not follow that there could be no other female form beautiful, or 
that no other would be beautiful, that had not all the character- 
istics of this. On the contrary, we conceive that there may be a 
thousand other female forms, all differing in proportion from the 
Venus, or any one first-rate statue, and all no less supremely beau- 
tiful. The Venus is represented as a mere girl, of about ae 
or sixteen, and such, as every one knows, may have a style of 
beauty very different, though certainly not superior, to one of 
eighteen, twenty, or twenty-five. One may be a timid beauty, 
like the Venus, who seems to shrink back from the world, and even 
from herself; another, a modest beauty; another a sprightly 
beauty; and another a majestic beauty. But it is clearly impos- 
sible to combine all these characters in any one form, because they 
are altogether incompatible; and if any attempt should be made to 
unite them, the infallible result would be a figure of deformity. 
Tables of feet and inches, or heads or half heads, drawn up from the 
Venus and the Apollo, as the only standards of human beauty 
which the young artist is taught to look up to as perfection per- 
sonified, are, therefore, we decidedly think, worse than useless ; 


and the practical study of such absurdities must infallibly injure 
the finest genius for the arts. This strange mistake, this injurious 
fallacy, will be most strikingly exposed by bringing it to the test 
ofexperiment. It is known to every body that some beauties have 
blue, and others black eyes. If, then, the theorists can show, that 


a mixture of blue and black would be more beautiful than either 
blue or black taken separately, then will we allow that we are 
wrong. But a blueish-black or a blackish-blue eye, though no 
such eyes are found in nature, would, we are persuaded, look the 
very reverse of beautiful, in the same way that a compound of the 
timid Venus at fourteen, and the majestic Minerva at thirty, would 
appear incongruous and deformed. 

‘No man,” says Barry, in his Lectures, ‘‘ can judge whether any 
animal be beautiful in its kind, or deformed, who has only seen 
one of the species; this is as conclusive in regard to the human 
figure: so that if a man born blind were to recover his sight, and 
the most beautiful woman were brought before him, he could not 
determine whether she was handsome or not; nor if the most 
beautiful and most deformed were produced, could he any better 
determine to which he should give the preference, having seen 
only those two. To distinguish beauty, then, we must have seen 
many individuals of that species. If it is asked, how is more 
skill acquired by the observation of greater numbers ?—it may be 
answered, that in consequence of haying seen many, the power is 
acquired, even without seeking after it, of distinguishing between 
accidental blemishes and excrescences which are continually vary- 
ing the surface of nature’s works, and the invariable general form 
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which nature most frequently produces, and always seems to in- 
tend, by her productions.’ pirtaetl 

So far Barry, and in this he agrees with Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
but though we might grant their premises, we should hesitate to 
agree to their inference. It amounts, indeed, to an attempt to 
support, from the practice of great masters, that after having 
made multifarious comparisons of the individuals of a species, and 
selected what was most beautiful in each, and composed them 
into a whole, that this new production, which comprehends all 
the selected beauties, is the only possible beauty of that species, 
and in so far as it is receded from, deformity must ensue. An 
example will make this obvious, and it is important that the prin- 
ciple should be well understood, since it is so strenuously insisted 
upon as a standing rule in the fine arts. 

Let us, then, take the rose, the queen of flowers, as a point 
d’appui for our deductions, and it will be readily granted us, that 
there are many thousand individual roses, each possessing some 
little variety in point of beauty; no two individuals, indeed, are 
completely alike in every particular, though all are confessedl 
beautiful. Now, in order to make a rose supremely beautiful, or 
the perfect model and standard of beauty, the artist is directed to 
select from each what is most beautiful, and make a combination 
of the several selections. When he has done so, if he has suf- 
ficient taste to select, and sufficient genius to combine, then his 
rose is pronounced to be the most beautiful, though it be like no 
real rose that ever bloomed. Amateurs and critics will even go 
farther, and aver that this rose of the artist is the only possible 
rose which can be the summit of beauty ; and if any other painter 
were to represent a rose, he must either paint this identical one of 
selected combination, or every departure therefrom will be a failure. 
That is, in other words, there can only be one form and one colour 
of a rose supremely beautiful, and all other forms and colours must 
be inferior to it. 

The origin of all this grossly erroneous doctrine, technically 
called the beau ideal, may be traced to the well known anecdote 
told of the Grecian artist, who, when he was about to give all 
possible beauty toa Venus which he had undertaken to model, 
took a journey all over Greece, examined every female celebrated 
for her charms, adopted what pleased him, and combined all his 
selections into a figure of the Goddess. The anecdote, we confess, 
is pleasing and pretty, though we very much question its truth. 
Indeed, we should scarcely credit the artist himself, had we heard 
it from his own lips; for if he ever said so, he must have acted 
under self-deception. We may, indeed, credit Sir Walter Scott, 
when he tells us, that no original character was ever conceived by 
an artist, a poet, or a novelist, which had not, in some of its 
varieties, been noted as remarkable in an individual; but this is 
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very different from the attempt to amalgamate an assemblage of 
incongruous traits into a whole. There can be no doubt, we 
think, that artists who fancy that such was the process of their 
conceptions, go as far a as the country Squire would have 
done in arguing points of law contrary to the sensible advice of 
Sir Matthew Hale. A remarkable anecdote, in point, is told of 
Haydn, the celebrated musical composer, who could never assign a 
reason why he wrote any one passage in music in the way he did. 
When questioned on the subject, his invariable answer was, ‘ 1 
wrote it thus, because I liked it best so.”” Even when he had 
altered a few bars in a rough score, and was asked by a friend to 
assign the reason for the change, he could only reply, “ I substi- 
tuted the passage, because the first, somehow or other, did not 
please me.” We are very certain that it would have been more 
according to truth, had the Grecian artist made a similar reply, 
than to have told the story of his tour in search of beauties ; as it 
would have been better for Flaxman to have avoided his recom- 
mendations of the study of geometry and arithmetic, as the best, if 
not the only, foundations of excellence in sculpture. Our readers 
will scarcely credit the length to which our deservedly eminent 
artist has carried these most delusive and erroneous principles, 
when he traces the “ lines of Grecian composition,” as well as the 
superiority of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Rubens, to 
“mechanical and geometrical studies.” 


‘The lines of Grecian composition enchant the beholder by their har- 
mony and perfection, and this portion of study seems to have been highly 
improved by Pamphilus, the learned Macedonian painter, who denied that 
any one could succeed in the study of painting, without arithmetic and 
geometry. The application of these two sciences is very evident in the 
arts of design; by arithmetic, the proportions of the human figure and 
other animals are reckoned, and the quantities of bodies, superficies, or 
light and shade ascertained ; geometry gives lines and diagrams for the 
motion, outline, and drapery of the figure, regulated by the harmony of 
agreeable proportions, or the opposition of contrast. The effect is evident 
inthe groups of Laocoon and the Boxers, the bas-relief of the Niobe 
family, and that of the Rape of Proserpine: but this magic bond of 
arrangement was utterly lost when the other perfections of Grecian genius 
were overwhelmed in barbarism, nor in any degree recovered until late in 
the resurrection of the arts, and then they were reproduced by the same 
means which had discovered them. 

‘The study of geometry became more general, and had been applied 
with more success to the improvement of science and art, after the learned 
Greeks, who fled from Constantinople, settled in Italy. 

‘Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo were greedy partakers in this 
abundant harvest of knowledge. Michael Angelo showed his sensibility 
to the play of lines in his picture of the Holy Family, in which the Virgin, 
sitting on the ground, receives the infant Jesus, whom Joseph, stooping 
behind, presents over her right shoulder. 

‘Leonardo da Vinci, who had devoted much time to mechanical and 
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geometrical studies, composed the Contest for the Standard, intended to be 
painted in the great hall of the old palace of Florence, This was indeed 
a prodigy in modern advancement, and the first great example of compli- 
cated grouping since the arts fourished in ancient Greece. 

Michael Angelo’s mind seems at this time to have been employed on 
the powers, forms, and views of the human figure singly, and perhaps the 
admirable groups in the ceiling and Last Judgment of the Sistine Chapel 
were the consequence of Leonardo da Vinci's example. We are sure, 
the several hunts of the lions, hippopotamus, and crocodile, were painted 
by Rubens, in emulation, if not imitation, of Leonardo’s Battle of the 
Standard ; and such is their merit, that in them you see the men strike, 
the horses kick, the wild animals roaring, turn and rend their hunters, 
with a grandeur of lines equal to the vivacity of action and passion, In 
comparing these with similar subjects in ancient basso-relievos, particularl 
with those on the arch of Constantine, in which Trajan hunts the lion and 
boar, modern genius shines with uncommon brilliancy, and Trajan with his 
followers, and the animals they attack, are tame, insipid, and unnatural,’— 
pp. 185—187. 


In another remarkable passage, he ascribes the imperfection of 
the ancient Egyptian statues to a deficient knowledge of geometry, 
as well as whatever excellencies they exhibited to an initiatory 
acquaintance with this science. It is really lamentable to see 
such unfounded opinions as these proceed from such an artist as 
Mr. Flaxman. 


‘ Pythagoras, after he had studied several years in Egypt, sacrificed a 
hundred oxen in consequence of having discovered, that a square of the 
longest side of a right-angled triangle is equal to the two squares of the 
lesser sides of the same triangle; and thence it follows, that the knowledge 
of the Egyptians could not have been very great at that time in geometry. 
This will naturally account for that want of motion in their statues and re- 
lievos, which can only be obtained by a careful observation of nature, as- 
sisted by geometry. 

‘ The state of Egyptian science in the time of Pythagoras being noticed, 
leads to another consideration respecting the date of their architecture and 
sculpture. Most of their great works are mentioned by the ancient writers 
as being done in the reign of Sesostris, and afterwards. Sesostris lived in 
the reign of Rehoboam, King of Israel, about the time of the Trojan war, 
or 1000 years before the Christian era, which shows that the arts of Egypt 
and of Greece were in_a progressive state of improvement at the same 
time, and from the Greeks residing with them to study theology, philosophy 
and science,—from the great intercourse, political oa commercial, between 
the two countries from the heroic times,—from the Greeks being long 
settled in the city of Naucratis and other parts of Egypt, we may fairly 
conclude their communication in arts was just as free as in other concerns, 
which seems the more likely, as there is a considerable resemblance in 
the features and contour of the early Greek and Egyptian statues, — 
pp. 39—41. 
* + - 2 * x * * 


‘In the Egyptian sculpture, we shall find some excellent first principles 
of the art. 
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‘ Their best statues are divided into seven heads and a half, the whole 
height of the figure is divided into two equal parts at the os pubis; the 
rest of the proportions are natural and not disagreeable. The principal 
forms of the body and limbs, as the breasts, belly, shoulders, biceps of the 
arm, knees, shin-bones, and feet, are expressed with a fleshy roundness, 
although without anatomical knowledge of detail; and in the female 
figures these parts often possess considerable elegance and beauty. The 
forms of the female face have much the same outline and progression to- 
wards beauty in the features, as we see in some of the early Greek statues, 
and, like them, without variety of character; for little difference can be 
traced in the faces of Isis, in her representations of Diana, Venus, or 
Terra, or indeed in Osiris, although sometimes understood to be Jupiter 
himself, excepting that in some instances he has a very small based in 
form resembling a peg. The hands and feet, like the rest of the figure, 
have general forms only, without particular detail ; the fingers and toes are 
flat, of equal thickness, little separated, and without distinction of the 
knuckles; yet, altogether, their simplicity of idea, breadth of parts, and 
occasional beauty of form, strike the skilful beholder, and have been highly 
praised by the best judges, ancient and modern. 

‘In their basso-relievos and paintings which require variety of action 
and situation, are demonstrated their want of anatomical, mechanical, and 
geometrical science relating to the arts of painting and sculpture.’— 
pp. 46, 47. 

* . o 7 7 7 

‘ We must pause a moment to regret the loss of invaluable treatises by 
the greatest painters, sculptors, and architects of antiquity enumerated by 
Vitruvius and the elder Pliny, yet some short paragraphs those authors 
have preserved, with tle assistance of other ancient writers, and a com- 
parison of these with the numerous and precious remains of ancient works, 
will compensate for the loss, and give the requisite information. 

‘ We find upon these authorities that geometry and numbers were em- 
ployed to ascertain the powers of motion and proportions, optics and 
perspective, (as known to the ancients,)—to regulate projections, hollows, 
keeping, diminution, curvatures, and general effects, in figures, groups, 
insulated or in relief, with their accompaniments; and anatomy, to repre- 
sent the bones, muscles, tendons, and veins, as they appear on the surface 
of the human body, and inferior animals. 

‘ In this enlightened age, when the circle of science is so generally and 
well understood,—when the connection and relation of one branch with 
another is demonstrated, and their principles applied from roe | and 
conviction, wherever possibility allows, in the liberal and mechanical arts, 
as well as all the other concerns of life,—no one can be weak or absurd 
enough to suppose it is within the ability and province of human genius, 
without the principles of science previously acquired,—by slight observa- 
tion only,—to become possessed of the forms, characters, and essences of 
objects in such a manner as to represent them without truth, force, and 
pathos at once! No: we are convinced by reason and experience, that 
“ Life is short, and Art is long,” and the perfection of all human produc- 
tions depends on the indefatigable accumulation of knowledge and labour 
through a succession of ages. 

‘The Egyptian arts were in progressive states of improvement, from 
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before the time of Moses to the invasion and subjugation of the count 
by Cambyses the Persian, a period of about 1000 years; and the arts of 
Greece, from their rudest beginnings before the time of Deedalus, rose to 
high perfection in about 900 years, or the reign of Alexander the Great, 
In the early times of Greece, Pausanias informs us the twelve gods were 
setieedl in Arcadia, under the forms of rude stones, and before Deda. 
lus the statues had eyes nearly shut, the arms attached to their sides, and 
their legs close together; but as geometry, mechanics, arithmetic and 
anatomy improved, painting and sculpture acquired action, proportion, and 
detailed parts.’ —pp. 53—55. 

Were such principles as these virtually acted upon by our 
sculptors, instead of attending to expression, to action, or repose, 
even the finest proportioned figures would fail to please us, and 
would only excite us to examine nicety of execution, and other 
points of inferior consideration, which would never come into our 
thoughts in looking at any master-piece of art. The Antinous, for 
example, or the young Apollo, may be admired for their beauty, 
their symmetry, and their execution ; but what is this when com- 

ared with the expression in the Laocoon, or even in the Venus de 

Iedicis? In the former there is a want of action, like that we 
find in the old style of portraits, which considered nothing but a 
dead and lifeless mass of uninformed features, that resembled the 
original only in outline and in proportion—as geometrically exact 
as Mr. Flaxman or Pamphilus could have wished, but wanting the 
impress of that peculiarity of thought and feeling, which even the 
least intellectual countenance, more or less, displays. The effect is 
exceedingly different in the case of statues, expressive of some 
action supposed to be begun, or just finished—-some attitude 
declaratory of feeling or contemplation, which cannot be mistaken. 
Taking this principle for our guide, we are clearly entitled to 
pronounce the statue of the youth extracting a thorn from his foot, 
or that of the fawn playing on the flute, to be infinitely superior to 
the young Apollo, or the Antinous, neither of whom seems to be 
engaged either practically or mentally ; they appear to be no more 
than alphabet exercises in modelling by some great statuary, like 
the school nonsense verses of some great poet. 

Mr. Flaxman, however, will be found to have had two views of 
the principles of his art, diametrically opposed to each other ; and 
appearing no less incongruous in the pages before us, than any 
attempted union might be of the peculiar characteristics of Venus 
and Minerva—of Mercury and Jupiter—or of Michael Angelo’s 
Moses, and Westmacott’s Cupid. Seemingly in utter forget- 
fulness of the miraculous influence which geometry and arithmetic 
had produced upon sculpture, he ascribes the superior conception 
of Phidias to the philosophic doctrines of Plato respecting beauty, 
though there can be little doubt that the abstract, and nearly 
unintelligible views of the philosopher on this subject, could not 


exert any practical influence whatever on those to whom he had 
access. 
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Let us hear what our author lays down upon this subject. 


‘Of all the advantages which the sister arts derived from the restora- 
tion of Greek literature, nothing seems more extraordinary than the fol- 
lowing coincidence, and few circumstances relating to the subject deserve 
a more serious attention. 

‘ Previous to the time of Phidias, the Grecian sculpture, both gods and 
men had the same ordinary outline of body, limbs, and countenance, 
usually found in common nature ; and it has been remarked, the ancient 
statue of Minerva in the Villa Albani was characterised as the Goddess of 
Wisdom, by an aged countenance, 

‘Phidias, however, began the reformation. He gave dignity to Jupiter 
from Homer’s description. Succeeding artists continued to refine and 
elevate the different orders of divinity, until each personage of the mytho- 
logy received the appointed portion of ideal beauty from selected nature 
and abstracted reasoning. 

‘We must remember that Phidias and Plato were nearly contemporaries ; 
and considering the astonishing influence of this philosopher’s discourses 
and writings, particularly concerning the power of the soul’s energies in 
the configuration of the countenance and person, according to established 
habits of virtue or vice—his distinction of the spiritual orders—his accu- 
rate investigation of the good, the perfect, and the beautiful itself—when 
we consider the high and extensive veneration in which these discourses 
were held, little doubt can be entertained of their influence in directing 
the artist’s mind in his choice of subjects, and the expression of qualities 
for the perfection of beauty. 

‘The coincidence, then, alluded to above, was, that in the very zenith of 
the restoration of the art, in the time of Michael Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and Raphael, the magnificent Lorenzo di Medici formed a society 
of Platonic philosophers, consisting of the most celebrated scholars of his 
time and country, and caused the Philosopher’s dialogues to be translated 
and commented on by Marsilus Ficinus ; and as this work was highly 
esteemed by the Medici family, the pontiffs Leo the Tenth, Clement the 
Seventh, and Julius the Third, as well as by the learned and ingenious 
generally, there can be as little doubt that Plato’s reasoning on the beauti- 
ful and its characteristics, supplied as happy assistance in the determina- 
tion of sublime and spiritual characters to the restorers of art in Italy, as 
it had done to the ancient Greek artists.’—pp. 324—326. 

The coincidence which he names seems to us to have had no 
more influence upon the statues of Phidias, than Mr. Flaxman’s 
Lectures upon the contemporary works of Chantrey and Westma-. 
cott; and to be as much out of place in a professed course of 
instructions, as what follows about ‘ the general history of the 
times,’ which he says ‘ is so much interwoven with the nature of 
our subject,’ as to require a sketch of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire—of the Arabic and Saracen dynasties, &c. &c., to 
preserve the connection of argument. 

_ But what are we to think of Mr. Flaxman’s extraordinary heresy 
in advocating the painting of statues, a fancy which could only 
come into his head through the medium of one of his absurd 
theories. It appears, indeed, that he would have esteemed the 
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ae painted by Zeuxis (reported as having deceived the birds), a 
perfect master-piece. The truth however, is, that were deception 
the summit of perfection, as is often fallaciously maintained, jt 
would afford much greater pleasure to look at the realities, than at 
these imitations, however perfect:—it would be more delightful 
to witness such a scene as the Fall of Nineveh, the death of 
Laocoon, or the murder of the Innocents at Bethlehem, than an 

representation of these, however faithful ; to be present when on 
a ruffian as Macbeth plunged the midnight dagger into the breast 
of his prince, than at the imitation of it on the stage. We are 
quite certain that any attempt to produce such deceptions would 
be, and has been, the bane of the fine arts; and the pursuit of 
such a phantom, has been the ruin of many a man of genius. 

We are inclined to look upon the art of the statuary as being still 
less capable than painting of admitting close imitation, or any 
approach to deception ; for should such an attempt be made, the 
infallible result must be disgust. Upon these principles, we con- 
clude, that to put natural colours on a statue would only produce 
a stone monster, lifeless and voiceless, and the beholder would be 
filled with nearly the same feelings of horror as at a sight of Lot’s 
wife, actually transformed into a pillar of salt. It would make the 
very blood run cold; for it would be more an image of such a 
transformation than any other thing, as it would not exactly look 
like death, and it would look still less like life. “It would, in fact, 
be a representation, or rather an attempt at representing what 
cannot be represented. In statuary, then, attempts at any decep- 
tive imitation can be nothing but egregious folly. What, then, are 
we to think of Mr. Flaxman’s advocacy of the justly exploded 
practice of colouring statues in imitation of nature? One easy 
experiment would have cured him, we think, of this theoretical 
aberration of intellect ; he had nothing more to do than colour one 
of his own fine pieces, or still better, some good copy of any of 
the admired statues left by the ancients. The result would have 
shown how far his principles were capable of standing the ordeal 
of correct taste. 

Some singular heresies are maintained by Alison, in his Essays 
on Taste, about imitations being so perfect as to deceive us into a 
belief of reality; but that whenever we are told that an object 
which we admire is an imitation in iron or any other metal, the 
beauty instantly vanishes: and why? because, says he, the con- 
viction of the force and labour employed in the imitation destroys 
the feeling of beauty. It clearly follows from this explanation, 
that imitations, in proportion to the stubbornness of the material 
employed, must approach to beauty or recede from it, which 1s 
contrary to fact. It would also follow, that the beauty of a paint- 
ing, or statue, or a poem, would disappear as soon as we should 
be convinced that they had _ required long, and patient, and hard 
labour to perfect them. Statues, in particular, could never be 
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beautiful when executed in bronze or marble, though they might 
be so in wax or plaster of Paris, sothat they did not indicate long 
labour by the artist. The apology, upon these principles, for ad- 
miring a statue, is, that it expresses excellence in the workmanship ; 
but if an imitation in iron, or any other rigid material, destroys 
our notions of beauty, because it explodes our conceptions of 
reality, then we can never admire a statue at all, for we are never 
deceived—no, not for a moment, are we deluded into the notion, 
that a statue is a living object—no, though it be as exquisitely 
coloured as Mr. Flaxman, in the height of his theoretical zeal, 
could have desired. He surely must have been either dreaming, or 
in a high state of reverie, when he penned the following passage: — 


‘ We possess in England the most precious examples of Grecian power 
in the sculpture of animals. The horses of the frieze in the Elgin collec- 
tion appear to live and move, to roll their eyes, to gallop, prance, and 
curvet ; the veins of their faces and legs seemed distended with circulation ; 
in them are distinguished the hardness and decision of bony forms, from 
the elasticity of tendon, and the softness of flesh. The beholder is 
charmed with the deer-like lightness and elegance of their make, and al- 
though the relief is not above an inch from the back ground, and they are 


so much smaller than nature, we can scarcely suffer reason to persuade us 
they are not alive.’ —p. 104. 


We are much more disposed to agree with our author in what 
he says of the effects of Christianity on art, a subject which we 
have never seen brought so prominently into view, as its import- 
ance unquestionably demands. It is here, indeed, where some 
critics have made their stand, to show that the superstitious sys- 
tems of the heathen world were alone fitted for all the grand and 
magnificent displays of human superiority, in the regions of imagi- 
nation and taste; and that Christianity has frozen up, and blasted 
all the fair promise of modern genius ; has left the ancients the un- 
disputed masters of every talent and every excellence ; has made it 
impossible for a modern painter, or a modern sculptor, to do more 
than an infant could have done, when Paganism reigned in all the 
splendid magnificence of its mythology, with its wild and lofty 
conceptions. Now they aver all this has been swept away by the 
plain realities of Christianity. The vision of Olympus and its 
multitudinous population of Gods and Demi-Gods is no more; the 
rays of their divinity have faded before the dazzling light of the 
Christian Religion, while, in the blaze, all the fire of genius has 
been out-shone, and poetry has ceased to come upon us with the 
power of its former inspiration, painting has been tamed down to 
sober reality, and it charms us no more with the heavenly freshness 
which breathed from the canvas of Zeuxis and Apelles. Architec- 
ture is now heavy, deformed and tasteless—a ludicrous and jarring 
mixture of barbarism and beauty—the result of an abortive effort 
to conjoin the light, and tasteful, and harmonious style of antiquity 
with the ungraceful and the rude taste which Christianity, as they 
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allege, has entailed on genius in every department of the fine 
arts. 

A vast corruption of taste is plainly, they say, chargeable on 
Christianity—averred upon the same critical authority to be the 
very bane of genius—the deadening draught which makes the 
heart beat languidly, which checks the dance of the spirits, and 
cramps the wings of fancy the instant she tries to soar. A man 
of genius, jtherefore, they infer, who now arises, is lost—must be 
lost—from the baneful effects of the Christian Religion. 

Such are the charges which the admirers of the ancients, in the 
depth of their judgment, have discovered and preferred against 
Christianity. This is an instance among many, in which critics 
have boasted of discoveries where none were to be made, have 
fancied that they found out something which really has no existence, 
merely because they suppose the public expect something from 
them,—expect them to come forward fraught with new wonders and 
new miracles. The worst of itis, that it 1s difficult either to affirm 
or reject a conclusion, so vaguely and uncircumstantially made 
out ; the whole is set down, in sweeping terms of general import 
which cannot easily be analysed or understood. The sensible re- 
marks of our author are well worth quoting, as a contrast to these 
most partial views. 


‘In comparing ancient and modern compositions, we shall find the ex- 
cellence of each was derived from the systems and moral habits of the 
times and countries. The Greeks admired, encouraged and cultivated 
personal beauty by gymnastic exercises and public rewards in the Olym- 
pian meeting of the states; consequently, what they admired, they repre- 
sented. ‘The most choice selections of countenance and form, the most 
elegant display in the folds of drapery, was seen in their councils of divini- 
ties: in combats and heroic adventures, grace, elasticity of action and per- 
sonal courage were conspicuous. 

‘ The modern arts have been more zealously employed to commemorate 
the acts and events of that dispensation which governs their conduct, and 
determines their future condition; and even in their celebrations and 
memorials of political occurrences, or private characters, they are always 
combinations of the moral virtues, or the influences of providential direc- 
tions. What has been done, and what may be done from such subjects, is 
proved by Michael Angelo’s Old Testament and Judgment, in the Sistine 
Chapel,—the Calling of Paul, and the Martyrdom of Peter, in the Pau- 
line Chapel—the Plagues in the last days of the Church, by Signorelli, in 
the Cathedral of Orvieto—the Cartoons of Raphael—the scriptural basso- 
relievos by John and Nicholas Pisani, Donatello, and Lorenzo Ghiberti. 
These subjects are more than sufficient to employ the greatest human 
powers, comprehending whatever is most sublime or beautiful in energy or 
repose—most tender, most affectionate, most forcible, or most terrific. 

‘ An additional distinction between the subjects of ancient and modern 
composition is occasioned by parental affection and domestic charities 
being cherished in the Christian dispensation much more powerfully than 
in the Grecian codes: to these graces of benevolence we owe those lovely 
groups—the Holy Families of Raphael and Correggio, and the Charity of 
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Michael Angelo, unequalled by any ancient composition, of a mother and 
children, and one of the finest groups in existence.’—pp. 188—190. 


The facts on record, indeed, which will always outweigh un- 
proved assertion, are amply sufficient to refute these blind admirers 
of antiquity. Let us look, then, to the history of genius and of 
taste, and ask,—have there been no Christian poets, no Christian 
painters, no Christian statuaries and architects to disprove the 
above allegations and throw them back on theiraccusers ? That our 
artists fail in excelling the ancients in representations ofthe Olympic 
Gods and Goddesses, is not the fault of Christianity, when they 
make choice of such subjects. A well-known illustration will, we 
think, set this mistake in its true light. 

According to the ancient mythology, every country, every king- 
dom, and every province, had a goddess to direct their affairs, nay, 
every river and every forest had some divinity which either presided 
there, or made it an occasional residence. Now, this fable, the an- 
cients received as firmly as we believe that there is no proof of it 
whatever, though we cannot positively affirm that it was not so. 
But, though nobody now believes this in the enlightened nations of 
Europe, yet there are still allusions made to it by our poets and 
orators, and representations made of it by our painters and statuaries. 
Nobody credits the existence of such a Goddess as Britannia, whose 
business it is to watch over the interests and the prosperity of 
Britain; nor that of another divinity, called Hibernia, whose pecu- 
liar attention is directed to Ireland, and who amuses herself when 
not oppressed with employment, in playing on a golden harp. All 
this is a pretty enough fancy; an elegant, a beautiful fable ; but 
itis all most obviously a fancy, and a fable which Christianity dis- 
‘claims, and reason revolts from. Yet, in defiance of both, painters 
will paint their Britannias and their Hibernias ; poets and orators 
will talk of them as real and embodied divinities; and statuaries 
will introduce them into their allegorical groups. 

Is it at all wonderful then, we may ask, if artists will persist in 
all this foolery and nonsense, elegant though it be, and classical 
though it be, that they should be unable to touch the feelings ? 
that they should fail to awaken interest? If there have been a fal- 
ling off in the works of our artists, it is here we are to look for the 
cause, and not in Christianity; it is to their hackneyed mimicry 
of what pleased in the antique, because it was in unison with pub- 
lic feeling and popular belief, and which can never please now, 
both for the reason just assigned, that all mimicry of this kind is 
so foreign from genius, that it is more likely to produce disgust ; 
but more particularly for the reason, that the artist himself, not 
being in earnest in his belief, can never by any hypocrisy persuade 
others that he is in earnest; for earnestness, and zeal, and enthu- 
siasm, cannot be put on so as to deceive. 

The ancient poets, painters, and statuaries, on the other hand, 
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all believed in the existence of their Gods and Goddesses, and 
muses and nymphs of the fields, rivers, and seas; and being in 
earnest in the belief, they could easily operate on the credulity of 
others, from a common and well known principle of human nature, 
Not so the modern imitator; he neither believes himself in what 
he pretends to fancy, nor does he seem to care whether any body 
believes it or not. If this then be so, how can he ever expect to 
interest the feelings of those to whom he addresses himself, either 
by the canvas or in verse. And is it proper—is it just, to charge 
home all these failures on Christianity? Is it right to say, because, 
as Christians, we believe not in the existence nor the goddess-ship 
of Britannia and Hibernia, and look unfeelingly and coldly on the 
finest representations of them, that therefore Christianity has been 
the cause of this? And because we do not give credit to the exist- 
ence of a divinity, or of a modern poet’s muse, since he himself 
does not give credit to it, nor ever demands it of us, but puts on an 
awkward and a sheepish air in his warmest addresses to this 
imaginary and uninteresting thing called a muse, that therefore 
Christianity is to blame for dissolvingthe charm, which in the clas- 
sical ages the poet’s invocation to his muse possessed, when he was 
really in earnest about this invocation? 


All deficiencies of this kind then, so far from being chargeable , 


on Christianity, are clearly assignable to the indolence and the 
blundering system of imitation followed by the moderns on their first 
emerging from the darkness of the middle ages. We would even 
go farther, and say that had the system of heathen mythology 
continued to be the popular belief, the arts would have inevitably 
declined, if the artists persevered in following the plan of imita- 
tion, which we have seen to be so baneful. Whenever, indeed, 
one man of genius, if he be at all very superior, has distinguished 
himself in any particular line, and established what is called a 
school, from that moment the school must decline ; must sink into 
mediocrity and into contempt ; and all succeeding men of genius 
must either be content to rank in this school, under the master, or 
must boldly set his principle and his manner at defiance, and estab- 
lish for themselves a new and unheard-of school, on other prin- 
ciples. If we take a review of all the departments of art and 
genius, this will be found to hold true. Apelles and Zeuxis had 
each his particular style, and after them we hear of no eminent 
painter in their styles: a more striking example is that of Demos- 
thenes, who had his own peculiar style of oratory, unadopted, 
unborrowed from any former orator, and he was the first and the 
last of the school who wasever celebrated. No poet, after the 
lapse of several thousand years, has been able to cope with Homer 
in his own field. Virgil’s attempt is no more than respectable, and 
Milton’s, in so far as he keeps by Homer, is a complete failure ; it 
is only great where it is original—where the poet Seipete the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and trusts to his own powers. There is never 
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lack of subjects, when genius arises to take advantage of them, 
and Christianity is even more rich in these, than our cavillers in 
their narrow views will willingly admit. Our author has made 
some very apposite remarks upon this subject, of which we quote 
asmall portion:— 


‘ But the arts of design may exert their utmost efforts, could they even 
call the genius of Phidias and the grace of Praxiteles to employ their 
most exalted conceptions in the most lively execution, without the reason- 
able expectation of being perfectly satisfied with their own productions, if 
employed on the personages and events of divine revelation. 

‘The gradation of celestial power and beauty in the orders of angels 
and archangels, the grandeur and inspiration of prophets, according to the 
difference of mission, and the sanctity of apostles, have produced ex- 
amples of grace, beauty, and grandeur of character, original in themselves, 
and not to be found in such variety among the remains of antiquity, as in 
the works by the restorers of art in the fifteenth century. | 

‘If we compare the moral systems of Paganism and Christianity, we 
cannot fail to wonder that society was not exterminated in an empire 
which sacrificed 20,000 gladiators every year, on the amphitheatres for 
public diversion. This is but one instance of the public character of the 
Romans. Even the Athenians, so justly admired for arts and letters, in 
their moral habits tolerated the most frightful offences. Besides that con- 
tradiction to the love of liberty in which they defended their country 
against foreign invaders, that at the time Athens contained 12,000 free 
citizens, it contained also 120,000 slaves, or ten slaves to each free citizen. 

‘But enough of this, We will console ourselves with the cheering 
reflection, that some sense of piety and mutual duty was kept alive by the 
spirit of philosophy, under Pagan systems, and felicitate ourselves upon 
the enjoyment of that Perfect Dispensation which enjoins a moral practice 
to secure the happiness of all—allowing an extent of political freedom 
beneficial to all, at the same time that it guards the just rights of every 
one—which protects knowledge and science, and bestows on the arts a 
moral purity and a perfection of sentiment, arising from the various duties 
and charities of Christianity, not to be found under any other code. 
These advantages were well understood by Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo. The Holy Families only, by these great masters, 
would form a gallery of the greatest beauty—the most tender and inte- 
esting sentiment, totally unlike any ancient work, and entirely novel in 
subject, composition and character. The same may be said of those 
noble compositions by Raphael, the Cartoons, which for expression of 
divine and exalted character, grand and extraordinary grouping, may be 
compared with the noblest remains of ancient art.’—pp. 332—334. 


The volume is beautifully got up, and is highly creditable to the 
taste of the publisher. The lithographed prints, fifty-two in num- 


ber, are executed in the best style, and the subjects are well 
adapted to illustrate the text. 
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Art. VI. Four Years in Southern Africa. By Cowper Rose, Royal 
Engineers. 8vo. pp. 308. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1899 


Tue name of Africa is fraught with many topics of powerful in. 
terest. Its rivers have their birth in impenetrable solitudes, the 
principal part of its inhabited regions lies beyond deserts which 
daunt the spirit of adventure, or enterprise ; and its vast forests, 
that are populous with the wildest creations of nature ; its moun- 
tains, that are clothed with the gloom and mystery of ancient 
fable; and the whole mighty extent of the continent, embracing 
the remains of empires, glorious in the history of the earth,—render 
the name of Africa a sort of spell-word for conjuring up strange 
. . 5 
images, and those grand, but obscure shadows, which hang about 
the objects or countries that repel us by their magnitude or dis- 
tance. Africa is neither so ancient as Asia, nor so venerable for 
its history, but it is wrapped far closer in obscurity ; there are 
darker spots in its vast surface for the imagination to dwell on, and 
the legends and traditions accordingly which belong to this quarter 
of the world, are of a wilder and gloomier character than those of 
Asia or either of the modern continents. 

From causes like these, no part of the world is more attractive 
to enterprising travellers, and the few who have ventured to ex- 
plore its deserts have given details to their countrymen which are 
valuable, not merely for their scientific importance, but for the 
light they throw on a portion of the globe where man presents 
himself under a new and strange aspect, or where savage life is to 
be studied amid the ruins, and on the site of a once rich and far 
extending civilization. The work, however, before us, is not in- 
tended to lead the reader far into these dark regions of adventure. 
Mr. Rose comes before us neither as a Mungo Park nor a Clap- 
perton; and he has contented himself with describing the scenes 
which he had an opportunity of witnessing, in short excursions into 
Kaffer land, taking a rapid glance at the wide stretching plains 


: 5 . . 
and mountains, holding a momentary intercourse with their rude 


inhabitants, and then returning to Cape town, and its mixed and 
busy population. But the information which the writer -has given 
respecting the portion of the continent which he visited is highly 
interesting. Southern Africa has many claims to our regard; it 
has been pointed out as an advantageous situation for large colo- 
nies of our countrymen; several missionary stations have been 
established there; and an intercourse has been thus commenced 
systematically with the natives, which may be expected to produce 
important consequences. The character also of the people gives 
them a right to attention; though savages, they exhibit in their 
conduct and disposition towards strangers, many parts of a hospi- 
table nature, and a capacity capable of considerable improvement. 
We have heard anecdotes also of their kindliness of temper, and of 
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their affection and fidelity, which afford the strongest evidence of 
their openness to all those humanising impressions, among which 
the germ of civilisation is most easily and securely cultivated. 
These circumstances, and many others of a similar kind with 
which most of our readers are probably acquainted, make an elo- 
quent appeal to our feelings in favour of South Africa and its 
native inhabitants, which Mr. Rose's book,—lively, picturesque, and 
sensible,—is very well calculated to strengthen. 

Before, however, passing to the scenes which he has drawn from 
the interior of the country, it may be as well to pause a moment on 
the character he has given of Cape Town. According to this account, 
the old Africanders, or Cape-born Dutch, still retain their dislike of 
the new possessors of their ancient domain, while their descendants 
studiously endeavour to copy the manners and appearance of the 
English. Mr. Rose, however, disclaims the task of making any esti- 
mate as to the vice or virtue of the inhabitants of Cape Town. This 
he leaves, he says, to graver writers; who, Me appears to think, 
must necessarily make ‘ bold assertions,’ as well as ‘ strange disco- 
veries;’ but we would hint to this smart and amusing writer, that such 
aresolution savours a little of the spirit in which the journal of a six 
weeks’ residence in France or Italy is written, and that a traveller 
who is not willing to be at the pains of enquiring into the real moral 
condition of a people, must be a very superficial and capricious 
delineator of even their common habits and customs. But to give 
Mr. Rose more credit for penetration and veracity than we should 
a less ingenious writer, setting out with such an assertion, we shall 
name the few particulars which compose his description of the 
South African capital. On a Sunday, then, both English and 
Dutch, the Indians, the graceful, half-caste female slave, the 
lounging European officer, and the Malay, with his high conical 
hat, a turbaned handkerchief of blue or crimson, and red sash, 
his bare sinewy arms, straight handsome outline of countenance, 
and tiger eye—this motley multitude on a Sunday is gathered 
together in the government gardens, when they stroll along the 
walks, shaded by the long branches of the African oak, through 
which gleams of sunny light find their way, and touch with a 
momentary brightness the gaily coloured dresses of the passers by. 

Then there are the ladies, who form so conspicuous a portion of 
Cape society, and who having stopped for a few weeks on their 
way to India, attack with all their pretty arts and devices, the 
invalids who come from the East to pass their year of absence ; 
while the arrival of vessels from England, the horse races in which 
the steeds are ridden by Hottentot jockeys, and which collect all 
the rank and fashion of the colony together, and balls, and an 
occasional masquerade, compose the list of Cape Town amuse- 
ments. But following the turn of Mr. Rose’s horse from Cape 
Town to the Cape Flats, we enter upon scenes which, sparkling as 
are his sketches of society and manners, are more calculated to 
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amuse the reader. For many miles the country was a barren 
waste, and-the heat was such, that every thing, even the stones 
seemed parched. A range of mountains, the vallies of which are 
inhabited by several Dutch farmers, bounds this sandy plain, and 
about fifty miles from Cape Town, near Fransche-Hoek, a settle. 
ment of Seaieh Hugonots, is the ravine of Fransche-Hoek-Kloof, 
thus described by our author. 


‘ Near the valley is a ravine called the Fransche Hoek Kloof,* one of 
the passes dhrouah the mountain barrier, that must be crossed at some 
point in order to penetrate into the interior of the colony. The road 
through it is nearly seven miles in length, ascending from the near gorge, 
that opens into the valley, gradually to the summit, and descending on 
the other side in the same manner; and in both cases running along the 
face of one of the steep mountains which form the boundaries of the ravine, 
This road is itself well worth examining, on account of the difficulty of its 
execution, and the immense labour bestowed upon it: many parts are cut 
out of the solid rock, whose high grey crags tower above it; while a parapet 
wall only separates the travellers from a precipice in whose shadowy us 
stream winds its way far below, through the rocky defile,—so low, that even 
its roar, when the torrents pour down the steep sides of the ravine, swelling 
the brown rush of its turbid waters, cannot be heard. 

‘ I have been among higher mountains than those of this wild pass; but 
under some effects of light and shade, I know not that I ever saw a scene 
more gloomily impressive. 

‘I have ridden through it when the sun stood high in the heavens, and | 
looked around in vain for shelter from its tremendous power, when objects 
seemed to waver before the eyes in the bright and sultry stillness ; and my 
horse, with drooping ears, and feeble step and frequent halt, slowly and 
paintully toiled up the steep ascent; while all nature, animate and inani- 
mate, seemed to yield to the scorching influence: when the stunted shrubs 
and geraniums that clothe the face of the mountain were parched, and the 
various proteas that shoot out from the fissures of the rocks, were twisted 
and wreathed into strange fantastic forms, and black as from the effects of 
fire. 

‘I have ridden through it when the sun was declining, and one side of 
the ravine was in gloom, and threw its broad deep shadow over the hollow; 
and where it contracted, and the high barriers approached each other, it 
was strange to mark the mimic resemblance of cliff and pinnacled crags 
traced in cold grey shade upon the side, whose summits yet shone in the 
golden light of evening. It was like the dim chillness of age contrasted 
with the fairy colouring of youth. The only living thing I saw was of a 
nature to add to the stern, solitary character of the scene—a vulture, which, 
in turning a projection of rock, I startled from its feast; it rose slowly from 
the carcase, spreading its broad grey wings, and swept over me witha 
rushing sound, sailing up the ravine, and disappearing in the deep misty 
blue of the perspective. Mt 

‘ The valley of the Fransche Hoek is a beautiful and cultivated amphi- 


‘* Kloof, in the country round the Cape, generally means a pass among 


the hills and mountains: in Albany, a deep wooded hollow, frequently the 
retreat of savage animals.’ 
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cheatre, surrounded by mountains—not of one prevailing form, which is so 
common, but as various as the clouds that rest upon them: many are 
clothed at their bases, and half-way up their sides, with richest verdure, 
which suddenly ceasing, gives place to high grey naked cliffs; others are 
wholly bare, except in their shadowy recesses, where the forest trees find 
shelter and nourishment. 

‘The valley has many windings, which, during a week's stay that I made 
with some friends, it was my amusement to penetrate,—into deep wooded 
hollows, or low grounds, in winter flooded, but in summer covered with 
the most luxuriant vegetation, rich bulbous plants, rare heaths, and 
bright geraniums, through which my horse with difficulty made his way, 
startling as we went the fairy sugar birds, that appear to derive their brilliant 
colours from the blossoms they feed on. 

‘Then I would trace some mountain river to its source, having in the 
attempt, frequently to cross the calm, cool, transparent water, and to break 
my way through its banks, fringed with high reeds, and shaded with bend- 
ing willows. In following the course of the stream, I have been much 
struck with the contrasts exhibited within a distance of a few hundred yards. 
In one part, the banks are rich with various greens, in glowing orange and 
yellow tints, in light creepers, which the waters touch as they ripple by, 
through their leafy and blossomy covert. Go but a short mile, and the 
scene is changed, and all around bears the stamp of cold decay and death. 
The barkless trunks of the trees are of a pale grey hue, withered, sun- 
scorched, and lifeless—the skeletons of what they were ; and the river, that 
every where else brings gladness and nourishment, here gloomily wanders 
through a scene that is beyond its power—a scene over which the fiery 
breath of desolation seems to have passed, and leaf, and tree, and blossom, 
to have fallen beneath its blasting influence.’-—pp. 17—21. 

The account which Mr. Rose gives of the traffic carried on by 
the boors and native Africans, is interesting. The waggons that 
come from distant inland parts of the country, are laden with pro- 
visions, lion skins, and those of the tiger, the leopard, the wolf, red 
lynx, and other animals ; with buffalo horns, ostrich feathers, and 
carpets made of the skins of the springbok. The waggons of 
the border traffickers contain elephants’ and hippopotamus’ tusks, 
rich fur mantles of the bechuanas and coriguas; necklaces, from 
which hang the teeth of the wolf and the claws of the tiger; 
pieces of charmed wood or clay, copper bracelets, ivory armlets, 
and female caps made of blue buck-skin, and beads. A part of 
the merchandize is, however, of a different description ; javelins 
with iron barbs, fashioned in an ingenious manner for giving the 
most deadly wounds; war hatchets, with handles formed of the 
thinoceros’s horn; the bows and arrows of the Bushmen, than 
which, it is said, nothing can be more insignificant in appearance, 
or more deadly in the effect. The bow is about two feet six inches 
long, and the arrow about eighteen. The latter is a thin reed, 
into which is stuck a small sharp bone, but so slightly, that it may 
be easily forced out. This is barbed by an iron hook placed on 
one side, and supposed to be poisoned, which renders it a certain 
minister of death. The following will give some idea of the cha- 
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racter of the natives, who leave their wilds for the European 
settlements : 


‘ The missionary waggon from Kafferland, followed by its dark train of 
natives, who have left their own land to look upon that which the white 
men have taken from them; tall stately forms that gaze upon every thing 
with wonder in their wandering eyes, and who are brought, that an impres- 
sion may be made upon their simple minds of the power of the stranger, 
form no uninteresting object. Shortly after my arrival, two chiefs of high 
rank, Duchany and his brother, reached Graham’s Town with a mis- 
sionary; and in coming withia sight of the town, Duchany’s courage failed, 
and he told his conductor that it was known he had some years before led 
an attack against it; that his name had been proclaimed by the English, 
and a reward offered for his apprehension ; and there was some difficulty 
in calming his fears and making him believe that all was now forgotten. 
Iie looked down upon its straggling streets from the hill that commands it, 
for some time, in silence; and then observed, ‘* that the kraal was now too 
large to be attempted.” 

‘ The Chiefs, on entering the town, had rough European clothing given 
to them, and went about with an interpreter begging presents. Beggary is 
divested of its meanness when the petitioner can by no exertion of his own 
obtain that which he asks for; and therefore the importunity of the Kaffer 
amuses rather than disgusts, though it must be allowed that to satisfy him 
is impossible. 

‘ I was much entertained by observing a group of them in a shop which 
contained, among other things, hatchets, tinder boxes, and tin and iron 
pots, which a friend of mine was liberally supplying them with. During a 
pause in their requests, the shopman said to the purchaser, ‘‘ Now, Sir, 
notwithstanding all they have received, were you to ask for the most trifling 
ornament which they wear, you would not get it-—-a Kaffer never gives;” 
and to prove his assertion, he said to Duchany, ‘‘ The Landdrost has 
given you all these things, will you not give him that ear-bead in return?” 
but the Chief did not appear to hear him: the question was repeated, and 
he then calmly replied, ‘‘ If the Landdrost were to ask me for it himself, | 
should believe he wanted it; but I have left my own country not to give, 
but to receive presents.” 

‘ One of their followers, a tall young man, followed me to my house, and 
made it perfectly intelligible by signs, that he stood much in need of 
pair of trowsers; they were given to him, and were on in a moment, the 
Russia duck contrasting strangely with his black skin; a pair of braces 
was the next want, and one not so easily supplied, but he quickly found a 
substitute for them in a strip that he cut from his carosse, (mantle,) which 
had been thrown on the floor. The young savage now surveyed himsell 
with evident signs of satisfaction, and then looked at his former garment 
with contempt: he then raised it from the ground, and, as if shrinking 
from the touch with disgust, dropt it again, from all which it was quite clear 
that the carosse was a very unfit habiliment to be worn with white trowsers. 
There was no choice; he received an old jacket and foraging cap, and 
never did I make a creature so happy; he bent again and again to kiss 
my hand, while his wild eyes were drunk with joy. 

* Many months after I met him in Kafferland, and he came bounding 
up to me, holding out his hand, then ran off, and returned quickly with 
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the cap, the only part of the present that remained; and made his keeping 
it so well a plea for another gift. It would have been difficult to prove to 
him that his large black mantle, varied necklace, girdle of brass wire, blue 
beaded anklet, and brass bracelet, formed a far more graceful costume than 
that which he admired. 

‘ Sometimes, too, animals are brought down from distant parts of the 
interior, and pass through on their way to Cape Town; the giraffe, with 
its small beautifully formed head, and mild eye; the gnu, uniting the 
antelope, the horse, and the ox; the zebra, in whose regularly striped skin 
art rather than nature appears to have been at work ; for all around is the 
region of savage animals, and many are the strange stories connected with 
them that would raise the incredulous brow in England: but here, 

“ Men talk as familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs,” 
and parties are formed to hunt them, among the distant settlers and boors, 
as you make up a pic-nic.’—pp. 54—59. 

In one of the excursions which Mr. Rose made into Kafferland, 
he passed the Great Fish River, the Keiskamma, the Chilumni, 
the Butlalo, the Wamagua, the Acoon, the Goonovi, the Gualaka, 
and the Kei, which all flow into the sea. Excepting the Kei, the 
banks of these streams are all steep, but not high, and are shaded 
by the thick dark foliage of the wild fig tree and the plum tree, 
which are intermixed with willows, the assegai and iron-wood, the 
Katler Coffee, and abundance of tall, light, and feathery-blos- 
somed reeds. Flowering shrubs cover the high lands, which rise 
in the neighbourhood of these rivers, and vast grassy plains suc- 
ceed. Katferland, it is observed, is strikingly deficient in animals 
for the chase, which, it appears from Mr. Rose’s account, have been 
nearly destroyed or driven away by the constant pursuit of the 
natives. The only quadrupeds which he saw were herds of cattle, 
but the absence of the objects which the hunters would have been 
glad to discover on their route, was made amends for by the variety 
of other interesting sights, among which their path led them. 
The party consisted of a Landdrost, who led the expedition, three 
young men, the sons of settlers, and distinguished for their activity 
and skill as marksmen, two Hottentot soldiers, drivers, servants, 
Kaffer attendants, and interpreters ; sixteen riding horses, a wag- 
gon containing a tent, and whatever could minister either to the 
comfort or pleasure of the travellers ; sixteen oxen for drawing this 
store carriage, and a flock of sheep. In proceeding on their jour- 
ney, the horsemen generally rode some miles in advance, following 
their own inclinations; the Kaffer guide remained with the heavy 
labouring waggon, before which he strode with a free, bold pace ; 
and after all, came the sheep, the soldiers, and servants. In the 
heat of the day, the party usually halted for about an hour; and at 
sunset, if they were so fortunate as to have reached a river, they 
pitched their tent, lighted their fires, and settled themselves for the 
night. Mr. Rose has described the situations in which they made 
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their bivouacs, as singularly beautiful. One of them was jn 4 
green valley, by the side of a river, and which was so closely ep. 
vironed by the thick jungle, that it seemed to have been formed 
art; shrubs of delicious smell, jasmine, mimosa, and others of the 
same kind, partly composed the thicket, above which the smoke of 
the travellers’ night-fires rose with strange and picturesque effect, 
The tent having been pitched, the oxen were unyoked, fuel col. 
lected, the sheep put into a sort of fold, and a party having been 
sent out in search of water-fowl, others, in the mean time, prepared 
the dinner. 

Nothing can be more pleasant than the descriptions which 
Mr. Rose has given of scenes such as this. While the travellers 
were busy in making preparations for their meal, a missionary 
waggon passed through the solitude, and rag were told that the 
station which they had chosen was liable to be infested by hippo- 
potami. But they passed the night without disturbance, and earl 
in the morning crossed the river to proceed to Wesleyville, the first 
missionary establishment in Kafferland. 


‘ The station is situated on a gentle hill that rises above a branch of the 
Chilumni, and the small white-washed cottages, perched on the green 
slope, have a pleasing air of quiet neatness. The scene we witnessed on 
our arrival was highly animated; for a number of the neighbouring tribe, 
hearing of our approach, had assembled; while the chief (Pato) and two 
of his brothers, Conguar and Kaama, were in full dress to receive us; 
and, in truth, it was nota little strange to see the three figures, one habited 
as a quarter-master-general, another as a field officer of artillery, and the 
third as a lancer, standing amidst the dark and stately forms of their fol- 
lowers, while the comparison proved by no means favourable to military 
foppery. 

‘ The situation was to me so new and amusing, that I remained among 
them the greater part of the day, watching the new comers, that were col- 
lecting from the kraals for miles around, as their dusky forms appeared 
and disappeared among the bright mimosas. 

‘It was strange to have got beyond the empire of gold and silver, and 
to find their power usurped by beads and buttons! and, still more strange, 
to find myself surrounded by men and women as simple and as easily 
pleased as laughing, happy children. Great was the curiosity of the men, 
with regard to our guns, and their delight at seeing the practice, when an 
object was placed on a distant ant-hill, and the balls threw up the dust 
around it; while the women were not behindhand in their vocation,— 
coquetry and admiration of finery. I should greatly like to know whether 
any people have yet been discovered so rude, that the females cannot 
coquet; if so, they must be many grades below the Kaffer, among whom 
the art,—if it is not nature,—is by no means in a low state. There are 
parts of their system which, wishing to leave a favourable impression of 
my sable friends, I will not mention; but in the use of their black eyes, the 
most dangerous of weapons, they have little to learn: they are proud too 
of the tattooing on the breast and shoulders, and exhibit this difigurement 
very liberally. : 

‘ The manner in which the girls distinguished the incos (chiefs) of our 
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party was singular; they examined the wristbands of the shirt, and if 
they were fine and white (which last they quickly ceased to be under their 
handling,) the point was settled. 

‘Kaama, the youngest of the brother chiefs, I had seen in the Colony, 
where he was a general favourite, and where, from his almost polished 
manners, he was sometimes to be met with at civilized tables ; and it was 
with no slight surprise that I have, on such occasions, observed him 
conform himself to the small proprieties of society, which he appeared to 
catch up instinctively. I visited his kraal, entered his hut, and was intro- 
duced to Nomguiny, his only wife; and not a little proud are the mission- 
aries of his example, though I fear he is a wavering proselyte to the sys- 
tem which they wish to introduce, as he frequently talks of taking another. 
Nomguiny was a very good specimen of a Kaffer woman; and Kaama 
owned that he had no excuse for increasing his number, as he believed she 
was perfectly correct. His mother made her appearance, and I thought 
that | had never seen so hag-like a picture of misery—blear-eyed, wrinkled, 
with shrivelled lips, and a skin that hung loose on her long form. This 
wretched decrepitude was in part owing to age, but more to suffering and 
to torture that she had undergone when young, on being accused by the 
rain-makers of witchcraft. 

‘When I looked upon the tall and graceful young chief, wrapped in a 
tiger-skin mantle,—for he had quickly thrown off his lancer uniform, and 
was greatly improved by the exchange,—and at his wife, with her three 
sparkling-eyed children playing around her; and when I heard him say, in 
speaking of his hut, ‘* Kaama’s house poor,” I could trace that his thoughts 
were far away, in the house where we had last met; that he felt humbled 
that a stranger should compare them; and I doubted the reality of that 
kindness which could give to the savage a glimpse at refinement and 
luxuries, and then return him to his beehive hut and simple pleasures.” — 
pp. 129—134, 


Mr. Rose visited the school attached to the missionary station, 
in which several native children were learning to spell and read in 
Dutch and their own language. He also dined with the missionary, 
where he met three others, and found every thing conducted 
with great propriety. The next morning he attended divine ser- 
vice, and was highly interested in hearing the natives sing hymns, 
set to the wild airs of the country. One of the hymns was com- 
posed by a Kaffer, of which the four first words of each verse were 
repeated by one bass voice, the whole congregation, both men and 
women, joining in the rest. There is a good deal of poetry in this 
specimen of Kaffer composition, and the simple but elevated lan- 
guage of devotion, is evidently known even in those wild regions. 
lranslated, the hymn runs thus: 

‘« He who is our mantle of comfort, 
The giver of life, ancient on high, 
He is the Creator of the heavens 
And the ever-burning stars. 
God is mighty in the heavens, 
And whirls the stars around the sky. 
We call on Him in His dwelling-place, 
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That He may be our mighty leader; 

For He maketh the blind to see ; 

We adore Him as the only good ; 

For He alone is a sure defence ; 

He alone is a trusty shield; 

He alone is our bush of refuge ; 

Even He, the giver of life on high, 

Who is the Creator of the heavens.” "pp. 136, 137. 


The prayers were repeated partly in Dutch and partly in Kaffer, 
into which those in the former language were translated by a 
native, who acted as clerk. Mr. Rose speaks in a manner hi hly 
favourable to the missionaries, and considers that, though they 
have made little progress in diffusing a very enlarged idea of 
Christianity, they have done much towards softening or removing 
the most barbarous of the superstitions to which the Kaffers are 
addicted. One of the worst of these is the practice employed to 
discover and punish witches. The principal man among the natives 
is the rain-maker, a sort of priest, who unites to this character that 
of a prophet and doctor. When rain is wanted, which it often is 
in these sun-burnt districts, this important personage is applied to 
that he may petition for rain, and give tidings of its approach. 
Should he, however, fail in his predictions, after having received 
large presents from both the chief and the people, he declares that 
some man or woman has been at work to destroy his charms, and 
the unfortunate creature whom he names, immediately falls a 
sacrifice to the vengeance of the people. Whenever any one is 
accused of witchcraft, the vaiaranalen is applied to, whatever may 
be the subject of complaint. After certain ceremonies have been 
performed,—which Mr. Rose was prevented seeing, from their 
jealousy of strangers on these occasions,—the individual accused, 
who is usually some one possessing a large quantity of cattle, is 
fixed to the earth by a thong, which being carried round the ankles 
and wrists, is fastened to stakes driven into the ground for the 
purpose. But these savages have invented the most refined species 
of torture to extort confession. The man being secured as above- 
mentioned, burning stones are placed ov different parts of his 
body, and when these are removed, nests of the large black 
venomous ants are broken on the burning wounds. Confession 
generally follows this frightful torture, and the poor wretch is then 
either put to death or driven from the tribe. It is a great praise to 
the missionaries, that wherever they are settled these terrible prac- 
tices are daily becoming less frequent. 

Elephant hunting is a favourite theme with every African tra- 
veller. ‘Almost every country,’ says our author, writing to his 
brother, ‘has some source of amusement and information peculiar 
to itself, and this remote frontier in Africa, is by no means without 
them; and they are much to miy taste, for I seek excitement from 
situations that most would shun, which you, who know me to be 
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no sportsman, will allow, when I tell you, that I have just re- 
turned from a week’s elephant shooting.’ Mr. Rose, and another 
friend, it appears, had agreed to accompany an elephant hunter, 
who assured them they would find sport in the dusky hills through 
which the Great Fish River flows—a country thickly covered 
with bush, and given up to the wild animals that infest it. The 
appearance of the hunter is well described. 


‘ After wandering half the day amidst its lonely scenery, we heard a 
distant shot and saw the smoke rise, and shortly afterwards the hanter 
joined us, a thin, spare, bony man, formed for activity, whose sun-scorched 
countenance and eye of habitual watchfulness bore that expression so 
frequently to be traced among poachers. His manner was bold and open, as 
one who felt that in such situations the petty distinctions of society ceased. 
His quick grey eye glanced from beneath the broad rim of the boor’s hat; 
his powder-horn hung from a black leathern buckled sboulder-belt, to 
which his pouch was attached: he was mounted on an active, well-formed, 
small horse, and followed by nine dogs of every variety of the cur and 
lurcher, that came limping after him, for they had suffered severely from 
an attack on a wild hog, aside of which hung at the hunter's saddle. 
From him we heard that he had neither seen elephants nor any trace of 
them; and after searching for some hours, and consulting with his two 
attendant Hottentots, we took up our bivouac on the banks of the Fish 
River, gave our horses to the servants, unpacked our provisions, spread 
our beds of sheepskin, and lighted our fires. We did full justice toa 
dinner of which the flesh of the wild hog formed a principal portion, and 
my hungry judgment pronounced it superior to ~ pork I had ever 
tasted. There were two fires:—round one sat the hunter, a little boy 
whom he was training to his dangerous trade, my companion, and my- 
self; round the other, the two Hottentot shooters, and our two attendants. 
Dinner was at last over, and we reclined on our sheepskins, and listened 
to the adventures of the hunter, to which I must despair of imparting the 
interest which he gave to them—for you cannot hear them as I heard 
them, in a wild solitude, and in the calm beauty of an African night,’— 
pp. 209—211. 


The life of the hunter had been an adventurous one. He was 
originally an English settler and a smuggler among the Kaffers. 
When the trade was permitted, he carried it on at Fort William, 
but lost the property which he had gained while a smuggler, and 
became deeply involved. He then turned elephant hunter. 
The first day of the excursion passed away without the ap- 
pearance of any elephant, and Mr. Rose has described the man- 
uct of their spending the night with his accustomed felicity of 
expression. The next morning they started with their guns, 
and traversed a country wild and lonely in the extreme, and 
the only roads of which, passing through the mighty wilderness, 
are said to be the work of the elephant. No sound was to be 
heard but the solemn note of the bell bird, which tolled at intervals 
“like an omen of evil,” and they traversed the elephant paths 
swiftly and silently, their conductor occasionally encouraging 
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them, with observing, ‘‘ we shall soon be among the elephants, and 
then we can sit down and watch them.” As they moved onward 
the experience of this man was frequently manifested by his obser. 
vations on the tracks which they were following. ‘‘ This is three 
days old,” said he at one time. ‘This is last night,” at another, 
and so on, till their labour at length appeared to be crowned 
with success. 


‘The search was becoming hopeless, when the leader pointed to a 
distant hill; there was a consultation, in which it was decided that aq 
troop of elephants was passing over it. I looked, and could sce nothing, 
But now we went on with fresh vigour, and gained the hill opposite to 
that on which they were; we halted and watched; a few words passed 
between the hunter and Skipper, and we descended silently the ravine 
that divided us, Again they whispered,—marked from what point the 
light breeze came; and we commenced the steep ascent in a direction 
that the wind might come from the animals to us; for we were now g0 
near them, that their quick scent would have discovered us. Skipper 
led, while we followed in Indian file, threading a narrow rocky path, 
which skirted one bank of a small hollow, while the huge beasts were 
feeding on the opposite one. The leader halted, the hunter gave my 
companion and myself lighted sticks, and whispered directions to fire the 
bush and grass, and to retreat, in the event of the animals charging. 
It was a strange feeling to find myself within twenty yards of creatures 
whose forward movement would have been destruction; but they stood 
browsing on the bushes, and flapping their large ears, pictures of indolent 
security. We were taking our stations when we heard a shot, and then 
another, and of the eight elephants, seven fled. We went forward to see 
the effect of the shots. Skipper’s had carried death with it ; the elephant 
had fallen, but rose again. I never heard any thing like its groans; he 
again fell, and we went up to him; the ball had entered behind the 
shoulder and reached the heart.’-—pp. 218—220. 


After this Mr. Rose was so overcome with fatigue, that he was 
obliged to remain half an hour behind, while the rest of the party 
proceeded on the pursuit of more elephants. As soon, however, as 
he was a little refreshed, he followed his companions, a little boy 
who had been left with him, being his only guide. 


‘In half an hour I again took my gun, which had been changed for 
one that would scarcely fire, and began to ascend the hill by an elephant 
path ;—the valley we had just left, and the side of the hill, were thickly 
covered with high dark bush,—or my right so close, as to prevent our 
seeing any object in that direction. We were slowly rising the ascent, 
when I heard the heavy gallop of a large animal approaching: my little 
companion was at some distance from me, blowing a lighted stick: “ Lis- 
ten,” I said: the boys eyes looked wild, and he fled from the sound; 
while I ran up the hill, not doubting that it was a rhinoceros; the heavy 
tramp was close to me, and I scarcely saw a large dark animal burst 
through the bush within a few yards of me, in the spot I had just quitted, 
and in the very path I was following. I did not stop; for, from the 
glimpse | caught, I believed it to be a rhinoceros: my young companion 
fired the bush, which I heard crackling,-and in a few minutes came up 
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tome. ‘ What a narrow escape!” he said. “ What was it?—the rhi- 
noceros?” ‘* Did you not see it close to you?—it turned from the lighted 
bush.” It was certainly a situation of danger, for the boldest hunter 
dreads and shuns this savage animal, and troops of lions have been known 
to fly before him ; yet without affecting any particular courage, I trusted 
rather to my heels than my gun, which, as the event turned out, was 
fortunate; for when I attempted afterwards to fire, it snapped three times; 
| do not remember that I felt much fear; nor do I believe that, under 
similar circumstances, fear is natural ;—there is no time for it; every 
energy is employed in escape. In a gale at sea, on board a small coast- 
ing brig, amidst the wild winds and waves of the Cape, though there was 
probably not one-twentieth part of the real danger, I have felt much more, 
for there | was a useless being, and no exertions of my own would avail, 
and memory and thought had time to be busy. 

‘We at length gained the summit of the hill, and saw the elephants 
traversing the one before us, their huge backs showing high above the 
bush; we heard our companions fire, and saw the animals rush away ; 
and one charging towards us: we fired the bush and grass around us, 
and stood in a circle of flame; we listened, but could hear nothing; and 
proceeded lighting the bush as we passed, and tracing the route of the 
elephant, and the point at which he had been checked by the fire. The 
effect of the shots, we afterwards heard, was the death of a large female 
elephant, that fell with ten balls in her, each balla death; but she 
stood heaving her back in agony, while her young calf went round and 
moved under her, covered with the blood of its mother. ‘Tis savage 
work !’—pp. 222—224. 

We cannot follow Mr. Rose any farther in the interesting narra- 
tive of this excursion, except to say, that after a toilsome and 
perilous journey, he and his little companion found the rest of the 
party, to whom they recounted their adventures, which had brought 
them into greater dangers than they had been aware of. We 
must now take leave of this agreeable and eloquent traveller. We 
have seldom, if ever, read a book of travels more highly interesting, 
or fuller of details calculated to engage the imagination. Mr. 
Rose, indeed, has not taken much pains to describe any thing 
which did not affect him either by its romantic grandeur or its 
beauty, but he was wandering amid scenes more calculated to 
warm the fancy than set reason to work, and his ‘ Four Years in 
Southern Africa’ wil! be read by every one fond of picturesque 
description with great delight. 





Ant. VII.—Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices of his 
Life. By Thomas Moore. In 2 vols. Vol. 1. 4to. pp. 670. London: 
Murray. 1830. 


Ir was made, if we rightly recollect, some time since, a matter of 
grave accusation against Mr. Moore, that yielding to the entreaties 
of interested parties, he consented to suppress, or rather to destroy, 
portions of a manuscript piece of auto-biography, which had been 
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confided to him for publication by Lord Byron. We are now in. 
formed that the omitted fragments consisted chiefly of satirical por- 
traits of living persons, and it must, therefore, be at once admitted 
that in consigning them to the flames, Mr. Moore exercised a sound 
as well as an honourable discretion. If we may be allowed to 
judge from the journals before us, we should strongly suspect that 
the manuscript contained also some unreserved confessions of the 
errors of the noble author, during the early part of his short and 
passionate career. If so, it cannot be doubted that, in pronouncing 
a similar sentence of condemnation upon such passages, Mr, 
Moore has evinced that good sense and right feeling, which we 
have often had occasion to admire in his own celebrated produc- 
tions. 

With every respect for that gentleman, it becomes our duty, 
however, to observe that it is, to say the least of it, doubtful, 
whether he has not, even yet, used the pruning knife rather too 
sparingly with regard to the original materials which were sub- 
jected to his revision. Let any person who reads this volume, ask 
himself, on perusing the last of its pages, whether it is a work which, 
so far as it goes, tends to exalt the character of Lord Byron. For 
ourselves, we must avow that we have risen from it with impressions 
unfavourable to the memory of that ill-fated nobleman, such as we 
had never entertained before. We had, of course, with the million, 
read and heard of statements and rumours affecting his moral 


reputation. But looking to the quarters whence they chiefly came, 
we were but little disposed to form a fixed opinion on the subject; 
and that opinions, feeble and wavering as it was, had almost faded 
“| through the mere influence of time. The living fame of the 


bard was, by its steady brilliancy, gaining every day upon the trans- 
gressions of the man, and drawing more closely round them the 
curtains of oblivion. Thus the eccentricities and vices of Burns 
are already nearly forgotten by his contemporaries, and are very 
little known amongst the generations who are beginning to be 
acquainted with his poetry. 

t is, perhaps, to be regretted that passages have been allowed 
to remain in this volume, which, sanctioned as they are by the au- 
thority of Mr, Moore, appear calculated only to immortalize a great 
portion of the scandal which has hitherto floated only upon the 
tongues of the malevolent. At the same time, we are ready to 
admit that the retention of matter of this description affords 2 
signal proof of the independent and historical spirit which the 
Biographer has brought to the execution of his task. 

In a literary point of view, the volume before us is perhaps the 
best specimen of memoir writing, which has been ever produced in 
our language. It has all the advantages of great variety, pot only 
as to subject, but as tostyle. In the latter respect we may observe 
a striking difference between the composition of Lord Byrons 
letters and that of his journals. In the former, he does not hesitate 
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totake any expression that happens to occur toa highly excited 
fancy. He often uses phrases which are usually found only in the 
dictionary of the pugilists, or borrowed from the coteries of Harrow 
or Cambridge, of scarcely superior elegance. Sometimes he tries 
his hand at invention, and strikes out an expression not ill-suited to 
his purpose. In the journals his diction is more careless. In 
neither the letters nor.the journals, do we observe any promise of 
that excellence, attributed by Mr. Moore to the epistles which are 
to compose the second volume. 

The narrative portion of the present work, which belongs to the 
Biographer, might easily be comprised in a small duodecimo. It is 
framed ina style almost the reverse of that which disfigured the 
“ Life of Sheridan.” It is distinguished by a total freedom from 
affectation and metaphor, and flows onward in its even course 
arrayed only in a charming simplicity. Several of the letters have 
been already published. But many are also now presented to the 
reader for the first time. In the journals also, as well as in Mr. 
Moore’s narrative, there is a sufficiency of novelty to prevent the 
mind from being wearied with the persusal, although the whole 
volume occupies nearly seven hundred pages. 

Those who are acquainted with Lord Byron only through the me- 
dium of his poetry, will hardly believe, though there can be no doubt 
of the fact, —that he was prouder of his ancestry than of his fame as 
an author. His pride was not unfounded, as there are few families 
in England which can shew a line of more ancient and more ho- 
nourable descent than that to which he belonged. His immediate 
progenitors, however, appear to have been not very prudent in their 
financial affairs. His father, Captain Byron, was a mere spend- 
thrift, as well as a most dissolute personage. He prevailed on 
Lady Carmarthen to elope with him to the continent, and married 
her after her former husband had obtained a divorce. The Honour- 
able Augusta Byron, now the wife of Colonel Leigh, was the only 
issue of that union. Her mother having died in 1784, Captain 
Byron, in the following year, married an heiress,— Miss Catherine 
Gordon, of Gight, in Scotland, and ina very short time he contrived 
to dissipate almost the whole of her fortune. A sojourn upon the 
continent was the consequence. Soon after their return to England, 
viz. 22d January,1788, her only son was born, in Holles-street, London. 
in reference to the accident of his having been an only child, Lord 
Byron, in one of his journals, mentions the following curious coinci- 
(ences: “I have been thinking, ” he says, “ of an odd circumstance. 
My daughter, my wife, my half-sister, my mother, my sister’s 
mother, my natural daughter, and myself, are, or were, all only 
children, My sister’s mother (Lady Conyers) had only my half- 
sister by that (her second) marriage (herself, too, an only child), 
and my father had only me, an only child, by his second marriage 
with my mother, an only child too, Such a complication of only 
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children, all tending to one family, is singular enough, and looks 
like fatality almost.” 

The conduct of Captain Byron rendered a separation inevitable: 
young Byron, however, remained with his mother, and lived for 
several years at Aberdeen, under her care. It sufficiently ap. 
pears that her example was not much calculated to improve his 
natural disposition, which, even at a very early age, was. quite 
unmanageable. When reprimanded by his nurse, he sometimes 
rent his frock from top to bottom, in one of what he afterwards 
called his “ silent rages.” In this he only imitated his mother, 
who is represented to have frequently performed a similar operation 
upon her caps and gowns. Indeed the account given of this lad 
in every part of this work, and apparently upon the best authority, 
reminds us of the furies of ancient times. Under the tutelage of 
such a woman, we can scarcely wonder at the untameable sort of 
disposition which formed the principal element of evil in the cha- 
racter of Lord Byron. She did not even hesitate, in moments of 
irritation, to reproach him with the deformity of one of his feet, 
which was twisted out of its natural position at the time of his 
birth—an accident attributed by Lord Byron to a false sense of 
delicacy on the part of his mother. 

Notwithstanding this rebelliousness of temper, there was from 
his earliest age a trait in young Byron’s character which ran 
through it to the last, and which rendered him sometimes a very 
tractable, if not even an amiable person, in the hands of any body 
who knew how to win his good opinion, and had gained an influence 
over him. Such in his childhood was his nurse, Mary Gray ; and 
we shall have occasion to remark, in the course of his life, that he 
was particularly attached to the system of ‘‘ favouritism.” It isa 
singular fact, that through the attentions of his nurse, who wasa 
woman of great piety, he attained a far earlier and more intimate 
acquaintance with the sacred writings, than falls to the lot of most 
young people. It is perhaps more singular still, that at the most 
depraved period of his after-years, when, if not a theoretical, he 
was decidedly a practical atheist, and scorned the notion of any 
kind of religion, and of futurity,—he still retained all his early 
fondness for the Old Testament. 

At the age of five years, young Byron was sent to a day school at 
Aberdeen, where the enormous sum of five shillings per quarter 
was paid for his education. He was subsequently transferred to a 
establishment of a higher order, where his chief ambition was to 
distinguish himself as a good boxer. He next fretted at home 
under the care of a Scotch tutor, the learned son of a shoe- 
maker, from whose superintendence he was recalled to England, 
in his tenth year, by the demise of his uncle, to whose title and 
possessions, such as these were, he then became entitled t 
succeed. 
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During young a pain residence in Scotland, an attack of 
scarlet fever rendered it necessary for his mother to take him, for 
change of air, to the Highlands, to whose romantic scenery, he 
often reverts in his writings. It has been sometimes thought that 
this visit to the mountains and lakes of the north sowed the germ 
of poesy in his youthful mind. Mr. Moore combats this opinion, 
in a little digression, which is pretty written ; and in which his 
own experience enables him to shew, that such impressions of 
natural scenery as young Byron then received, might perhaps be 
justly considered as among the purest aliments of his genius, when 
it was subsequently awakened,—but not the sources of its inspira- 
tion. Such impressions received in childhood must be classed, he 
thinks, ‘with the various other remembrances which that period 
leaves behind—of its innocence, its sports, its first hopes, and 
allections—all of them reminiscences which the poet horeiaia 
converts to his use, but which no more make the poet, than—to 
apply an illustration of Byron’s own—the honey can be said to 
make the bee that treasures it.’ 

It was, we suppose, in one of his mountain rambles, that our 
hero, at the early age of eight years, fell “in love” with Mary 
Duff. This incident is dwelt upon with serious recollection in one 
of his journals, and in terms which leave little doubt that his 
affections were really engaged at that period. Mr. Moore reminds 
us, that Dante was but nine years old, when he saw and loved 
Beatrice ; and that Canova well remembered having been in love, 
when but five years old. Alfieri, who is also said to have been a 
precocious lover, looked upon such premature susceptibility to be 
an infallible sign of a soul framed for the fine arts. An instance 
of a similar description has fallen within our own observation ; in 
which all the pure effects of that passion were more apparent than 
in any affair of the heart which it has ever fallen to our lot to wit- 
ness. The greater number of our readers will perhaps be inchined 
to laugh both at the instances mentioned by Mr. Moore, and at 
our testimony in favour of their probability; so we shall quit the 
land of romance, and attend young Byron on his first journey to 
Newstead, of which he and his mother went to take possession 
upon the death of his uncle. 

The character of the old gentleman had already surrounded that 
ancient monastery with imaginary horrors. He had killed his 
neighbour, Mr. Chaworth, in an affray, and frightened his wife 
away from him. In his latter years he lived in complete seclusion 
irom the world,—his only companions being a colony of crickets 
which he had reared, an old man servant, and his cook, who, 
perhaps, for sufficient reasons, was dignified in the neighbourhood 
with the title of Lady Betty. He had endeavoured to strip his heir 
of the family estate of Rochdale, in Lancashire, by a sale, which, 
however, was subsequently invalidated; and the grounds and 
mansion at Newstead, were found by their new possessor in a 
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state of the most lamentable decay. This possession took place iy 
the summer of 1798. Mr. Moore preserves an anecdote connected 
with it which we must not pass over. 


‘ They had already arrived at the Newstead toll-bar, and saw the woods 
of the Abbey stretching out to receive them, when Mrs. Byron, affecting 
to be ignorant of the place, asked the woman of the toll-house—to whom 
that seat belonged? She was told that the owner of it, Lord Byron, had 
been some months dead. ‘ And who is the next heir?” asked the proud 
and happy mother. ‘ They say,” answered the woman, “it is a little boy 
who lives at Aberdeen.” —‘* And this is he, bless him!” exclaimed the 
nurse, no longer able to contain herself, and turning to kiss with delight 
the young lord who was seated on her lap.’—p. 25. 


In the following remarks, we may trace some of the circun- 
stances which shed a baneful influence upon the life of Lor 
Byron. 


‘ Even under the most favourable circumstances, such an early elevation 
to rank would be but too likely to have a dangerous influence on the cha- 
racter; and the guidance under which young Byron entered upon his new 
station was, of all others, the least likely to lead him safely through its 
perils and temptations. His mother, without judgment or self-command, 
alternately spoiled him by indulgence, and irritated, or—what was still 
worse,—amiused him by her violence. That strong sense of the ridiculous, 
for which he was afterwards so remarkable, and which showed itself thus 
early, got the better even of his fear of her; and when Mrs. Byron, who 
was a short and corpulent person, and rolled considerably in her gait, 
would, ina rage, endeavour to catch him, for the purpose of inflicting 
punishment, the young urchin, proud of being able to outstrip her, not- 
withstanding his lameness, would run round the room, laughing like a little 
Puck, and mocking at all her menaces. In the few anecdotes of his 
early life which he related in his “* Memoranda,” though the name of his 
mother was never mentioned but with respect, it was not difficult to per- 
ceive that the recollections she had left behind—at least, those that had 
made the deepest impression—were of a painful nature. One of the 
most striking passages, indeed, in the few pages of that Memoir which 
related to his early days, was where, in speaking of his own sensitiveness 
on the subject of his deformed foot, he described the feeling of horror and 
humiliation that came over him, when his mother, in one of her fits of 
passion, called him, ‘‘ a lame brat.” As all that he had felt strongly 
through life was, in some shape or other, reproduced in his poetry, it was 
not likely that an expression such as this should fail of being recorded. 
ree we find, in the opening of his drama, ‘* The Deformed Trans- 
ormed,” 


‘« Bertha. Out, hunchback! 
Arnold. I was born so, mother !” ’ 


It may be questioned, indeed, whether that whole drama was not indebted 
for its origin to this single recollection. 

* While such was the character of the person under whose immediate eye 
his youth was passed, the counteraction which a kind and watchful guat- 
dian might have opposed to such example and influence was almost wholly 
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lost to him. Connected but remotely with the family, and never having 
had any opportunity of knowing the boy, it was with much reluctance 
that Lord Carlisle originally undertook the trust; nor can we wonder that 
when his duties as a guardian brought him acquainted with Mrs. Byron, 
he should be deterred from interfering more than was absolutely necessary 
for the child, by his fear of coming into collision with the violence and 
caprice of the mother. 

‘ Had even the character which the last Lord left behind been safficiently 
popular to pique his young successor into an emulation of his good name, 
such a salutary rivalry of the dead would have supplied the place of living 
examples; and there is no mind in which such an ambition would have 
been more likely to spring up than that of Byron. But unluckily, as we 
have seen, this was not the case; and not only was so fair a stimulus to 
cool conduct wanting, but a rivalry of a very different nature substituted 
in its place. The strange anecdotes told of the last lord by the country 
people, among whom his fierce and solitary habits had procured for him a 
sort of fearful renown, were of a nature livelily to arrest the fancy of the 
young poet, and even to waken in his mind a sort of boyish admiration for 
singularities which he found thus elevated into matters of wonder and 
record. By some it has been even supposed that in these stories of his 
eccentric relative his imagination found the first dark outlines of that ideal 
character, which he afterwards embodied in so many different shapes, and 
ennobled by his genius. But however this may be, it is at least far from 
improbable that, destitute as he was of other and better models, the pecu- 
liarities of his immediate predecessor should, in a considerable degree, have 
influenced his fancy and tastes. One habit, which he seems early to have 
derived from this spirit of imitation, and which he retained through life, 
was that of constantly having arms of some description about or near him 
—it being his practice, when quite a boy, to carry, at all times, small 
loaded pistols in his waistcoat pockets. The affray, indeed, of the late 
lord with Mr. Chaworth had, at a very early age, by connecting duelling 
in his mind with the name of his race, led him to turn his attention to this 
mode of arbitrament; and the mortification which he had, for some time, 
to endure at school, from insults, as he imagined, hazarded on the pre- 
sumption of his physical inferiority, found consolation in the thought that 
aday would yet arrive when the law of the pistol would place him on a 
level with the strongest.’—pp. 25—27. 


By the advice of Lord Carlisle, and with the view of procurin 
the assistance of Dr. Baillie, towards the cure of his deformity, Lord 
Byron was sent to the late Dr. Glennie’s school at Dulwich, in the 
summer of 1799. At the same time his mother fixed her residence 
at Sloane Terrace, and so frequently interrupted his attention to 
school business by sending for him, and led the worthy Doctor 
such a life when he refused to let him go home, that he was too 
happy, at the end of nearly two years, to get rid of both the mother 
and son. The latter was next placed at Harrow, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Drury was at that time, 1801, the head master. Of his 
habits while at that school we have from his own pen abundant 
— from which we shall select a few of the most charac- 
pristic. 
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‘«* Till | was eighteen years old (odd as it may seem) I had never read 
a Review. But while at Harrow, my general information was so great on 
modern topics as to induce a suspicion that I could only collect so much 
information from Reviews, because I was never seen reading, but always 
idle, and in mischief, or at play. The truth is, that I read eating, read in 
bed, read when no one else read, and had read all sorts of reading since | 
was five years old, and yet never met with a Review, which is the only 
reason I know of why [ should not have read them. But it is true, for | 
remember when Hunter and Curzon, in 1804, told me this opinion at Har- 
row, | made them laugh by my ludicrous astonishment in asking them 
‘ What isa Review?’ ‘To be sure, they were then less common, In 
three years more, [ was better acquainted with that same; but the first | 
ever read was in 1806-7. 

«* At school I was (as I have said) remarked for the extent and readi- 
ness of my general information ; but in all other respects idle, capable of 
great sudden exertions (such as thirty or forty Greek hexameters, of course 
with such prosody as it pleased God), but of few continuous drudgeries. 
My qualities were much more oratorical and martial than poetical, and 
Dr. Drury, my grand patron (our head master), had a great notion that | 
should turn out an orator, from my fluency, my turbulence, my voice, my 
copiousness of declamation, and my action. I remember that my first 
declamation astonished him into some unwonted (for he was economical of 
such) and sudden compliments, before the declaimers at our first rehearsal. 
My first Harrow verses (that is, English, as exercises), a translation of a 
chorus from the Prometheus of /Eschylus, were received by him but 
coolly. No one had the least notion that 1 should subside into poesy. 

‘** Peel, the orator and statesman (‘ that was, or is, or is to be ’), was 
my form-fellow, and we were both at the top of our remove (a public 
school phrase). We were on good terms, but his brother was my intimate 
friend. There were always great hopes of Peel, amongst us all, masters 
and scholars—and he has not disappointed them. As a scholar he was 
greatly my superior; as a declaimer and actor, I was reckoned at least his 
equal ; asa schoolboy, out of school, | was always in scrapes, and he never ; 
and in school, he always knew his lesson, and I rarely, —but when I knewit, 
I knew it nearly as well. In general information, history, &c., &c., I think I 
was his superior, as well as of most boys of my standing.” ’—pp. 40—4I. 


One of the most redeeming traits in the character of Lord 
Byron, was that strong susceptibility for friendship, to which we 
have already alluded. 


‘«* My school-friendships were with me passions* (for I was always 
violent), but I do not know that there is one which has endured (to be 
sure some have been cut short by death) till now. That with Lord Clare 
begun one of the earliest and lasted longest—being only interrupted by 
distance—that | know of. I never hear the word ‘ Clare’ without a beat- 
ing of the heart even now, and I write it with the feelings of 1803-4-5 ad 


”? 


infinitum.”’ —p, 42. 





* On a leaf of one of his note books, dated 1808, I find the following 
passage from Marmontel, which no doubt struck him as anplicable to the 
enthusiasm of his own youthful friendships :—* L’amitic, qui dans le 
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Mr. Moore states, that ‘the following description of what Lord 
Byron felt after leaving Harrow, when he encountered in the world 
any of his old school fellows, falls far short of the scene which 
actually occurred but a few years before his death in Italy ; when 
on meeting with his friend, Lord Clare, after a long separation, he 
was affected almost to tears, by the recollections which rushed 
upon him.’ 

“ If chance some well remember'd face, 
Some old companion of my early race, 
Advance to claim his friend with honest joy, 
My eyes, my heart proclaim’d me still a boy ; 
The glittering scene, the fluttering groups around, 
Were all forgotten when my friend was found.”—>p. 45. 


There is a trait of magnanimity about the subjoined anecdote, 
which it is impossible not to admire. 


‘While Lord Byron and Mr. Peel were at Harrow together, a tyrant 
some few years older, whose name was ******, claimed a right to fag 
little Peel, which claim (whether rightly or wrongly, I know not) Peel 
resisted. His resistance, however, was in vain:—* ***** not only sub- 
dued him, but determined also to punish the refractory slave ; and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to put this determination in practice, by inflicting a kind 
of bastinado on the inner fleshy side of the boy’s arm, which, during the 
operation, was twisted round with some degree of technical skill, to render 
the pain more acute. While the stripes were succeeding each other, and 
poor Peel writhing under them, Byron saw and felt for the misery of his 
friend; and, although he knew that he was not strong enough to fight 
****** with any hope of success, and that it was dangerous even 
to approach him, he advanced to the scene of action, and with a blush 
of rage, tears in his eyes, and a voice trembling between terror and 
indignation, asked very humbly if * * * * * * would be pleased to tell him, 
“how many stripes he meant to inflict ?”—‘* Why,” returned the execu- 
tioner, “ you little rascal, what is that to you ?”—* Because, if you 
oe 4 said Byron, holding out his arm, “ I would take half?”—pp. 

5, 46, 

His remarkable attachment to aristocratic notions, had already 
obtained for him at Dulwich, the appropriate nickname of the 
“Old English Baron.” His friendships were indeed chiefly formed 
among boys, who in point of rank were his inferiors ; yet even this 
preference would appear to have arisen from the pride of affording 
“protection,” and was in itself essentially Patrician. 

We have already mentioned Lord Byron’s first love. Her image 
was in due time displaced by Margaret Parker, his cousin, who, 
having died in consequence of a fall which injured her spine, left 
the throne of his affections open for a new sovereign, who took pos- 
session of it when he was about theage of fifteen. This affair was 
rather more serious than any which preceded it, for his biographer 





monde est & peine un sentiment, est une passion dans les Cloitres.”— 
Contes Morauzx. 
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tells us that ‘it sunk so deep into his mind, as to give a colour to 
all his future life.’ The object of his new flame, was Miss Cha- 
worth, who was about two years older than himself, and the heiress 
of Annesley, an estate adjoining his own. A union with her he 
hoped would heal the feuds which had existed between their fathers, 
and have paired lands ‘ broad and rich.” He evidently set his 
heart upon her, for besides her worldly endowments, she was pos- 
sessed of ‘much personal beauty, and a disposition the most ami- 
able and attaching.’ But alas for his hopes, her heart was already 
engaged, and the mortification of his rejection as a lover was infi- 
nitely enhanced by Miss Chaworth having said to her maid, “do 
you think I could care any thing for that lame boy?” This pretty 
speech was either overheard by, or reported to him, and as he himself 
described it, ‘was like a shot through his heart.” No more of his 
Harrow vacations appear to have been spent at Annesley. The 
object of his attachment was married in 1805, to Mr. John 
Musters. 

It appears that the character of young Byron, at Harrow, was 
that of a capital declaimer and an idle body. The latter imputa- 
tion was not unfounded, says his biographer, as far as regards his 
tasks in school. He had, however, already devoured an incredible 
number of works in all departments of literature, always excepting 
those which were in any way connected with his scholastic studies. 

In October, 1805, he was removed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where his time does not appear to have passed very plea- 
santly. His vacations were usually spent with his mother, at 
Southwell, amid the cheerful society of the Pigots, the Bechers, 
the Leacrofts, and the Hansons, from whom he experienced the 
most affectionate attentions. With these friends, particularly with 
the Pigots, his letter-writing first began; they also had the good 
fortune to be acquainted with his first experiments in poetry, 
which appear to have been commenced about the year 1806; 
at least it would seem that he then first thought of printing his 
verses. He was, says his biographer, in the parlour of that cot- 
tage which, during his visits to Southwell, had become his adopted 
home. Miss Pigot, who was not before aware of his turn for 
versifying, had been reading aloud the poems of Burns, when 
young Byron said that ‘* he too was a poet sometimes, and would 
write down for her some verses of his own, which he remembered.” 
He then, with a pencil, wrote those lines beginning “ In thee ! 
fondly hoped to clasp,” which were printed in his first unpublished 
volume, but are not contained in the editions that followed. The 
rage for printing then took entire possession of him, although his 
views were limited only to the circle of his friends. Ridge, the 
bookseller, at Newark, had the honour of receiving his first manu- 
scripts. At Southwell, also, young Byron enacted in private 
theatricals with no mean eclat. His favourite characters, at least 
those in which he appeared to the greatest advantage, were Pen- 
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ruddock, in the ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune,” and Fickle, in the “ Wea- 
thercock ;” the gloom of the one, and the whim of the other, ‘ being 
types, as it were, of the two extremes, between which his own cha- 
racter in after-life so singularly vibrated.’ He furnished the pro- 
logues and epilogues on these occasions, in which he frequently 
betraved his talent for satire. 

Of his first volume of poetry, printed for private circulation, only 
two, or, at the utmost, three copies, are now said to be extant. It. 
was printed in quarto, and consisted but of a few sheets, filled 
chiefly with imitations of Lord Strangford’s Camoen’s, and Little’s 
poems. It is due to Mr. Moore to remark, that he fully agreed in 
the opinion of a friend of Lord Byron, who represented to him that, 
at least so far as the latter author was concerned, there were ‘ much 
more worthy models, both in style and thought, to be found among 
the established names of English literature.’ In compliance with 
the wishes of his friend, the first edition was recalled, and a second 
substituted for it in 1807, consisting of about one hundred copies. 
The applause which they obtained, urged him at length to the 
publication of the “‘ [fours of Idleness,” which launched him fairly 
upon the tide of public opinion, and appears, in the first instance, 
to have had very considerable success. 

In the Spring of the following year, 18U8, appeared the famous 
critique upon this production in the Edinburgh Review, with the 
history and consequences of which our readers are so well informed 
that we need not dwell upon them. We fully agree, hhowever, in the 
justice of Mr. Moore’s remark, ‘that the early verses of Lord 
Byron, however distinguished by tenderness and grace, give but 
little promise of those dazzling miracles of poesy with which he 
afterwards astonished and enchanted the world; and that, if his 
youthful verses now have a peculiar charm in our eyes, it is because 
we read them, as it were, by the light of his subsequent glory.’ 

It is lamentable to find that at this early period of his life, Lord 
Byron, having scarcely attained his twentieth year, had been 
already a thorough sceptic in religion, and a complete adept in the 
vices of the metropolis. He had even formed a connection, the 
object of which became domesticated with him in lodgings at 
Brompton, and accompanied him disguised in boy’s clothes. This 
person he introduced as his younger brother. In the vulgar exer- 
cises of boxing and sparring he took great delight, and thus be- 
came acquainted with the well-known Jackson, ‘for whom he 
continued through life to entertain the sincerest regard.’ D’Egville, 
the ballet master, and Grimaldi, the clown, were amongst his 
rang companions. In gambling also he was already a pro- 

cient, 

It was in the autumn of this year (1808), that Lord Byron took 
up his residence at Newstead, where, from his disappointed affec- 
tions and baffled hopes, melancholy gained fast upon him. A great 
portion of his time was dedicated to his satire, ‘‘ English Bards and 
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Scotch Reviewers,” with which he appears to have taken more 
ains than with any other of his compositions. In 1809 he attained 
bis majority, and celebrated it by dining on eggs and bacon and 
a bottle of ale. His pecuniary supplies were already so inadequate 
to his wants, that he was obliged to borrow money at an enor- 
mously usurious interest, which long preyed upon his finances. 

In addition to the other causes of mortification which were 
already sufficiently numerous to weigh heavily upon a sensitive 
mind, be had now to undergo a trial of more than common bitter- 
ness to a young and proud nobleman, upon his very first step in 
the exercise of his hereditary privileges. It is worth observing, 
that on coming to London to take his seat in the House of Lords, 
he brought with him his satire prepared for publication ; and con- 


taining among other things, a neatly turned compliment to his 
guardian, in the following terms :— 


** On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 
And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle.” 


This compliment was soon exchanged for verses of a wholly 
opposite description, and perhaps the change is not to be wondered 
at, when we learn, that the Earl of Carlisle, from whom he had 
some right to expect such a mark of kindness, refused to attend 
him on taking his seat, and that he was in ee obliged to 


go through that interesting ceremony alone. e can scarcely 
imagine a slight more wounding to his pride than this. It would 
seem, that he at first intended to exert himself as a legislator; but 
after trying his powers of oratory on two or three occasions, on 
which he displayed principles that would now be set down as 
almost ultra-radical, the novelty of the thing wore off, and he 
turned his mind wholly to that art in which he was destined to 
shine with a brighter splendour. 

Upon the effect of his satire, after it was published, we need 
make no remark. Mr. Moore has collected several notes, highly 
interesting ina literary point of view, connected with it, for which 
we must refer to his volume. It is well known that the noble 
author subsequently repented of his production ; he must have felt 
that it went vastly beyond the provocation he had received, galling 
as it was; and that his spirit was embittered not only against those 
who had injured him, but against all mankind. 

Shortly after the publication of this work, Lord Byron went for 
the first time abroad. But before we follow him in his journey, we 
must notice a series of farewell revelries which took place at New- 
stead, in the spring of 1809. His visitors, consisting of Charles 
Skinner Matthews, Esq. and four others not named, sat down to 
dinner arrayed in monkish dresses, with crosses, beads, &c., about 
eight o’clock in the evening. After dinner, Burgundy was handed 
around in a human skull, and they seldom retired before two 
o’clock in the morning. We turn from the scenes of depravity 
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which followed, and which though passed over with as much 
delicacy as possible by Mr. Moore, may, even through his apolo- 
cies, be abundantly understood. 

” Lord Byron left England in the month of June,1809, for Lisbon ;* 
his mind overloaded with the many mortifying reflections which the 
retrospect of his past career suggested. From Lisbon he travelled 
by Seville and Cadiz to Gibraltar, and thence to Albania and 
Greece, where Mr. Hobhouse’s travels have long since informed us 
of their adventures. After Mr. Hobhouse left him, he proceeded to 
Constantinople, and then returned to Greece, where the first cantos 
of his Childe Harold appear to have been written. After an absence 
of about two years he returned to England, with feelings which 
are painfully described in the following extract from one of his 
letters. 

‘« Indeed, my prospects are not very pleasant. Embarrassed in my 
private affairs, indifferent to public, solitary without the wish to be social ; 
with a body a little enfeebled by a succession of fevers, but a spirit, I, 
trust, yet unbroken, | am returning home without a hope, and almost 
without a desire. The first thing I shall have to encounter will be a law- 
yer, the next a creditor, then colliers, farmers, surveyors, and all the 
agreeable attachments to estates out of repair and contested coal-pits. 
in short, [am sick and sorry, and when I have a little repaired my irre- 
parable affairs, away I shall march, either to campaign in Spain, or back 
again to the East, where [ can at least have cloudless skies and a cessation 


from impertinence.” ’—pp. 247, 248. 


His biographer informs us of some of the miseries which awaited 
him on his arrival. 





* ‘Lord Byron used sometimes to mention a strange story, which the 
commander of the packet, Captain Kidd, related to him on the passage. 
This officer stated that, being asleep, one night, in his birth, he was 
awakened by the pressure of something heavy on his limbs, and, there 
being a faint light in the room, could see, as he thought, distinctly, the 
figure of his brother, who was, at that time, in the naval service in the East 
Indies, dressed in his uniform and stretched across the bed. Concluding 
it to be an illusion of the senses, he shut his eyes and made an effort to 
sleep. But still the same pressure continued, and still as often as he 
ventured to take another look, he saw the figure lying across him in the 
same position, To add to the wonder, on putting his hand forth to touch 
this form, he found the uniform, in which it appeared to be dressed, 
dripping wet. On the entrance of one of his brother officers, to whom he 
called out in alarm, the apparition vanished ; but in a few months after, 
he received the startling intelligence that on that night his brother had been 
drowned in the Indian seas. Of the supernatural character of this ap- 
pearance, Captain Kidd himself did not appear to have the slightest 
doubt.’—[A similar circumstance was mentioned to us some years ago of 
alady, whose son went out as a Cadet to India, and who on the passage 
fell from the rigging into the sea, and perished. She awoke one night 
under an irresistible impression, that she saw him fall into the sea; and 
from the letters which afterwards reached her, it appeared that her dream 
Cccurred at the moment it was realized.—Ep. MLR) 
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‘« To be happy at home,” says Johnson, “ is the ultimate result of all 
ambition, the end to which every enterprise and labour tends.” But Lord 
Byron had no home,—at least none that deserved this endearing name. A 
fond, family circle to accompany him with its prayers, while away, and draw 
round him with listening eagerness, on his return, was what, unluckily, he 
never knew, though with a heart, as we have seen, by nature formed for 
it. In the absence, too, of all that might cheer and sustain, he had every 
thing to encounter that could distress and humiliate. To the dreariness 
of a home without affection was added the bnrden of an establish. 
ment without means, and he had thus all the embarrassments of do- 
mestic life without its charms. His affairs had, during his absence, been 
suffered to fall into confusion, even greater than their inherent tendency to 
such a state warranted. There had been, the preceding year, an execu- 
tion on Newstead, for a debt .of 1500/. owing to the Messrs. Brothers, 
upholsterers; and a circumstance, told of the veteran, Joe Murray, on 
this occasion, well deserves to be mentioned. To this faithful old servant, 
jealous of the ancient honour of the Byrons, the sight of the notice of sale, 
pasted up on the abbey-door, could not be otherwise than an unsightly and 
intolerable nuisance, Having enough, however, of the fear of the law 
before his eyes, not to tear the writing down, he was at last forced, as his 
only consolatory expedient, to paste a large piece of brown paper over it. 
—pp. 257, 258. 

On arriving in England, Lord Byron talked much to his friend, 
Mr. Dallas, of an imitation of Horace’s ‘‘ Art of Poetry,” which 
he had executed while abroad, and upon which he set a high value. 
With difficulty, and almost by accident, was it drawn from 
him that he had also written a number of verses in Spenser’s mea- 
sure, ‘ relative to the countries he had visited.” It is needless to 
add, that these verses formed the first cantos of Childe Harold. 
In his own opinion the imitation of Horace, which, if we may judge 
from the specimens given of it by Mr. Moore, was but a very poor 
performance, greatly excelled the Spenserian stanzas; thus add- 
ing one more to the strange instances on record, in which eminent 
authors have formed ludicrously false judgments on their own pro- 
ductions. 

There are in this collection several letters from J.ord Byron to 
his mother, in which he usually addresses her as the ‘ Honourable 
Mrs. Byron,” a title to which he well knew she had no manner of 
right. He sometimes begins, ‘“‘ Dear Mother,” but more generally 
‘Dear Madam,” and the tone of his correspondence with her is 
correctly described as that “ of a son, performing, strictly and con- 
scientiously, what he deems to be his duty, without the intermix- 
ture of any sentiment of cordiality to sweeten the task.” By way 
of contrast to this picture, Mr. Moore observes in a note, that “in 
many instances the mothers of illustrious poets have had reason to 
be proud, no less of the affection, than of the glory of their sons; 
and Tasso, Pope, Gray, and Cowper, are among these memorable 
examples of filial tenderness. In the lesser poems of Tasso, there 
are few things so beautiful as his description, in the Canzone to 
the Metauro, of his first parting with his mother.” To these ex- 
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amples of filial piety, the future biographer of Mr. Moore will have 
to add another. It happens to us to know, that the intercourse 
between the distinguished author of Lalla Rookh, and his mother, 
has been uniformly marked by the most endearing mutual kindness 
and attention. ’ 

Mr. Moore gives an interesting account of the commencement of 
his own acquaintance with Lord Byron, which, as is well known, 
crew out of a passage in the ‘ English bards and Scotch reviewers,” 
siving, as Mr. Moore conceived, the “‘ lie” toa public statement of 
his respecting the affair with Mr. Jeffrey. The explanations offered 
by Lord Byron, were so satisfactory, that an intercourse, begun in 
hostility, ended in a friendship which lasted without the slightest 
interruption, until the death of the noble poet. Their first meet- 
ing, which took place at the table of Mr. Rogers, is thus described. 


‘It was, at first, intended by Mr. Rogers that his company at dinner 
should not extend beyond Lord Byron and myself; but Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, having called upon our host that morning, was invited to join 
the party, and consented. Such a meeting could not be otherwise than 
interesting tousall. It was the first time that Lord Byron was ever seen 
by any of his three companions; while he, on his side, for the first time, 
found himself in the society of persons, whose names had been associated 
with his first literary dreams, and to two * of whom he looked up with 
that tributary admiration, which youthful genius is ever ready to pay to its 
precursors, 

‘Among the impressions which this meeting left upon me, what I chiefly 
remember to have remarked was the nobleness of his air, his beauty, the 
gentleness of his voice and manners, and—what was, naturally, not the 
least attraction—his marked kindness to myself. Being in mourning for 
his mother, the colour, as well of his dress, as of his glossy, curling, and 
picturesque hair, gave more effect to the pure, spiritual paleness of his 
features, in the expression of which, when he spoke, there was a perpetual 
play of lively thought, though melancholy was their habitual character, 
when in repose. 

‘As we had none of us been apprized of his peculiarities with respect 
to food, the embarrassment of our host was not a little, on discovering 
that there was nothing upon the table which his noble guest could eat or 
drink, Neither meat, fish, or wine, would Lord Byron touch; and of 
biscuits and soda-water, which he asked for, there had been, unluckily, no 
provision. He professed, however, to be equally well pleased with pota- 
toes and vinegar; and of these meagre materials contrived to make rather 
a hearty dinner.’-—pp. 314, 315. 


From this moment Mr. Moore and Lord Byron appear to have 
been upon the most intimate terms. 





‘* In speaking thus, I beg to disclaim all affected modesty. Lord Byron 
had already made the same distinction himself in the opinions which he ex- 
pressed of the living poets; and J cannot but be aware that, for the praises 
which he afterwards bestowed on my writings, I was, in a great degree, 
indebted to his partiality to myself.’ 
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‘We frequently, during the first months of our acquaintance, dine 
together alone; and as we had no club in common, to resort to,—th 
Alfred being the only one to which he, at that period, belonged, and | 
being then a member of none but Watier’s,—our dinners used to be either 
at the St. Alban’s, or at his old haunt, Stevens's. Though at times he 
would drink freely enough of claret, he still adhered to his system of abst. 
nence in food. He appeared, indeed, to have conceived a notion tha 
animal food had some peculiar influence on the character; and I remember 
one day, as I sat opposite to him, employed, I suppose, rather earnestly 
over a beef-steak, after watching me for a few seconds, he said, in a grave 
tone of inquiry—‘‘ Moore, don’t you find eating beef-steak makes you 
ferocious?” ’—p. 324. 


“Childe Harold” appeared in March 1812, and at once estab- 
lished the fame of the author. There is, we believe, no example 
upon record, of such a rapid advance to permanent glory as that 
which was made by Lord Byron. Before the publication of that 
poem he was known only as the writer of some dull verses, which 
were praised because they were written by a nobleman, and of a 
satire which though clever and pungent, was not capable of con- 
ferring upon him an enviable reputation. But when “ Childe 
Harold” came forth, the effect was magical. He became, of course, 
for the season, the “lion” of all fashionable parties, and was looked 
up to as the first poet of the age. His fame was confirmed, and 
indeed increased by the “ Giaour,” the “ Bride of Abydos,” and 
the other beautiful poems which poured from his fancy, successively, 
in such rich profusion. Itis a remarkable trait in his character, 
and strongly indicative of his ancestorial pride, that, although his 
circumstances were very far from being in a flourishing condition, 
he refused to accept, for himself, any thing in the way of pecuniary 
reward for his earlier writings. 

We have been much amused with several of the extracts, which 
Mr. Moore has given from Lord Byron’s journals. The following 
may serve as a specimen of the most innocent, as well as the most 
lively portions of those incoherent memoranda :— 


‘« Tam ennuyé beyond my usual tense of that yawning verb, which | 
am always conjugating; and I don’t find that society much mends the 
matter. I am too lazy to shoot myself—and it would annoy Augusta, 
and perhaps * *; but it would be a good thing for George, on the other 
side, and no bad one for me; but I wont be tempted. 

‘ « J have had the kindest letter from M**e. I do think that man is 
the best-hearted, the only hearted being I ever encountered ; and then, his 
talents are equal to his feelings. 

‘ « Dined on Wednesday at Lord H.’s—the Staffords, Staéls, Cowpers, 
Ossulstones, Melbournes, Mackintoshes, &c. &c.—and was introduced to 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford,—an unexpected event. My 
quarrel with Lord Carlisle (their or his brother-in-law) having rendered it 
improper, I supppose, brought it about. But, if it was to happen at all, | 
wonder it did not occur before. She is handsome, and must have been 
beautiful—and her manners are princessly. * * * 
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«« The Staél was at the other end of the table, and less loquacious 
than heretofore. We are now very good friends; though she asked Lady 
Melbourne whether I had really any bonhommie. She might as well have 
asked that question before she told C. L. ‘c'est un demon.’ True enough, 
but rather premature, for she could not have found it out, and so—she 
wants me to dine there next Sunday. 

«« Murray prospers, as far as circulation. For my part, I adhere (in 
liking) to my Fragment. It is no wonder that I wrote one—my mind is a 
fragment. . : 

«« Saw Lord Gower, Tierney, &c. in the square. Took leave of Lord 
Gr. who is going to Holland and Germany. He tells me, that he carries 
with him a parcel of * Harolds and Giaours,’ &c. for the readers of Berlin, 
who, it seems, read English, and have taken a caprice for mine. Um!— 
have I been German all this time, when I thought myself Oriental? * * * 

«« Lent Tierney my box for to-morrow; and received a new Comedy 
sent by Lady C. A.—but not hers. I must read it, and endeavour not to 
displease the author. I hate annoying thein with cavil ; but a comedy I 
take to be the most difficult of compositions, more so than tragedy. 

«« G—t says there is a coincidence between the first part of ‘‘ the Bride” 
and some story of his—whether published or not, I know not, never having 
seen it. He is almost the last person on whom any one would commit 
literary larceny, and I am not conscious of any witting thefts on any of the 
genus. As to originality, all pretensions are ludicrous,—‘ there is nothing 
new under the sun.’ 

‘« Went last night tothe play. * * * * Invited out to a party, 
but did not go;—right. Refused to goto Lady * *’s on Monday ;— 
right again. If I must fritter away my life, I would rather do it alone. | 
was much tempted;—C * * looked so Turkish with her red turban, and 
her regular dark and clear features. Not that she and / ever were, or 
could be, any thing; but I love any aspect that reminds me of the‘ chil- 
dren of the sun.’ 

‘To dine to-day with Rogers and Sharpe, for which I have some ap- 
petite, not having tasted food for the preceding forty-eight hours. I 
wish I could leave off eating altogether.’—pp. 466—468. 


Lord Byron’s marriage with Miss Milbanke took place in the 
early part of 1815, and as the separation which took place in about 
a year after, was then, and still is, in many respects, a mystery, we 


must dedicate our remaining space to Mr. Moore’s account of that 
anhappy event. 


‘I have already, in some observations on the general character of men 
of genius, endeavoured to point out those peculiarities, both in disposition 
and habitudes, by which, in the far greater number of instances, they have 
been found unfitted for domestic happiness. Of these defects (which are, 
as it were, the shadow that genius casts, and too generally, it is to be 
feared, in proportion tou its stature,) Lord Byron could not, of course, fail 
to have inherited his share, in common with all the painfully-gifted class 
to which he belonged. How thoroughly, with respect to one attribute of 
this temperament which he possessed,—one that “ sicklies o’er” the face 
of happiness itself,—he was understood by the person most interested in 


—— him, will appear from the following anecdote, as related by 
self, 
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‘« People have wondered at the melancholy which runs through my 
writings. Others have wondered at my personal gaiety. But I recollect 
once, after an hour in which | had been sincerely and particularly gay and 
rather brilliant, in company, my wife replying to me when I said (upon 
her remarking my high spirits), ‘And yet, Bell, I have been called and 
mis-called melancholy —you must have seen how falsely, frequently ?’— 
‘ No, Byron,’ she answered, ‘ it is not so: at heart you are the most melap- 
choly of mankiad; and often when apparently gayest.’ ”’ 

‘To these faults and sources of faults, inherent in his own sensitive 
nature, he added also many of those which a long indulgence of self-w;lj 
generates,—the least compatible, of all others (if not softened down, as 
they were in him, by good- nature), with that system of mutual concession 
and sacrifice by which the balance of domestic peace is maintained, 
When we look back, indeed, to the unbridled career, of which this mar- 
riage was meant to be the goal,—to the rapid and restless course in which 
his life had run along, like a burning train, through a series of wanderings, 
adventures, successes, and passions, the fever of all which was still upon 
him, when, with the same headlong recklessness, he rushed into this mar- 
riage,—it can but litle surprise us that, in the space of one short year, he 
should not have been able to recover all at once from his bewilderment, or 
to settle down into that tame level of conduct which the officious spies of 
his privacy required. As well might it be expected that a steed like his 
own Mazeppa’s, 


‘« Wild as the wild deer and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled— 
Twas but a day he had been caught,” 


should stand still, when reined, without chafing or champing the bit. 

‘Even had the new condition of life into. which he passed been one of 
prosperity and smoothness, some time, as well as tolerance, must still have 

en allowed for the subsiding of so excited a spirit intorest. But, on the 
contrary, his marriage (from the reputation, no doubt, of the lady, as an 
heiress) was, at once, a signal for all the arrears and claims uf a long-accu- 
mulating state of embarrassment toexplode upon him ;—his door was almost 
daily beset by duns, and his house nine times during that year in possession 
of bailiffs ; * while, in addition to these anxieties and—what he felt still more 





** An anecdote connected with one of these occasions is thus related in 
the Journal just referred to. 

‘ “ When the bailiff (for I have seen most kinds of life) came upon me 
in 1815 to seize my chattels, (being a peer of parliament, my person was 
beyond him,) being curious (as is my habit), I first asked him ‘ what ex- 
tents elsewhere he had for government ?’ upon which he showed me one 
upon one house only for seventy thousand pounds! Next I asked him if 
he had nothing for Sheridan? ‘ Oh—Sheridan!’ said he; ‘ ay, I have 
this’ (pulling out a pocket book, &c.); ‘ but, my lord, I have been in 
Sheridan’s house a tweivemonth at a time—a civil gentleman—knows how 
to deal with us, &c. &c. &c. Our own business was then discussed, which 
was none of the easiest for me at that time. But the man was civil, and 
(what I valued more) communicative. I had met many of his brethren, 
years before, in affairs of my friends (commoners, that is), but this was the 
first (or second) on my own account. A civil man; fee’d accordingly: 
probably he anticipated as much.”’ ’ 
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_ indignities of poverty, he had also the pain of fancying, whether rightly 
or wrongly, that the eyes of enemies and spies were upon him, even under 
bis own roof, and that his every hasty word and look were interpreted in the 
most perverting light. . 

« As, from the state of their means, his lady and he saw but little society, 
bis only relief from the thoughts which a life of such embarrassment 
brought with it was in those avocations which his duty, asa member of the 
Drury-lane Committee, imposed upon him, And here,—in this most un- 
lucky connection with the theatre,—one of the fatalities of his short year 
of trial, as husband, lay. From the reputation which he had previously 
acquired for gallantries, and the sort of reckless and boyish levity to 
which—often in very ‘ bitterness of soul "—he gave way, it was not diffi- 
cult to bring suspicion upon some of those acquaintances which his fre- 
quent intercourse with the green-room induced him to form, or even (as,in 
one instance, was the case), to connect with his name injuriously that of a 
person to whom he had scarcely ever addressed a single word. 

‘Notwithstanding, however, this ill-starred concurrence of circum- 
stances, which might have palliated any excesses either of temper or 
conduct into which they drove him, it was, after all, I am persuaded, to 
no such serious causes that the unfortunate alienation, which so soon ended 
in disunion, is to be traced. ‘* In all the marriages I have ever seen,” says 
Steele, “‘ most of which have been unhappy ones, the great cause of evil 
has proceeded from slight occasions;” and to this remark the marriage at 


present under our consideration would not be found, [ think, on inquiry, 
to furnish much exception. Lord Byron himself, indeed, when at Cepha- 
lonia, a short time before his death, seems to have expressed, in a few 


words, the whole pith of the mystery. An English gentleman with whom 
he was conversing on the subject of Lady Byron, having ventured to 
enumerate to him the various causes he had heard alleged for the separa- 
tion, the noble poet, who had seemed much amused with their absurdity 
and falsehood, said, after listening to them all,—* the causes, my dear 
sir, were too simple to be easily found out.” 

‘In truth, the circumstances, so unexampled, that attended their sepa- 
ration,—the last words of the parting wife to the husband being those of 
the most piayful affection, while the language of the deserted husband 
towards the wife was in a strain, as the world knows, of tenderest eulogy, 
—are in themselves a sufficient proof that, at the time of their parting, 
there could have been no very deep sense of injury on either side. It was 
uot till afterwards that, in both bosoms, the repulsive force came into 
operation,—when, to the party which had taken the first decisive step in 
the strife, it became naturally a point of pride to persevere in it with dig- 
nity, and this unbendingness provoked, as naturally, in the haughty spirit 
of the other, a strong feeling of resentment which overflowed, at last, in 
acrimony and scorn. If there be any truth, however, in the principle that 
they “ never pardon, who have done the wrong,” Lord Byron, who was, to 
the last, disposed to reconciliation, proved so far, at least, his conscience 
to have been unhaunted by any very disturbing consciousness of aggression. 

‘But though it would have been difficult, perhaps, for the victims of 
this strife, themselves, to have pointed out any single, or definite, cause for 
their disunion,—beyond that general incompatibility which is the canker 
of all such marriages,—the public, which seldom allows itself to be at a fault 
on these occasions, was, as usual, ready with an ample supply of reasons 
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for the breach,—all tending to blacken the already darkly painted charac. 
ter of the poet, and representing him, in short, as a finished monster of 
cruelty and depravity. ‘The reputation of the object of his choice for 
every possible virtue (a reputation which had been, I doubt not, one of 
his own chief incentives to the marriage, from the vanity, reprobate as he 
knew he was deemed, of being able to win such a paragon), was now 
turned against him by his assailants, not only in the way of contrast with 
his own character, but as if the excellences of the wife were proof positive 
of every enormity they chose to charge upon the husband. 

‘ Meanwhile, the unmoved silence of the lady herself (from motives, it 
is but fair to suppose, of generosity and delicacy), under the repeated de- 
mands made for a specification of her charges against him, left to malice 
and imagination the fullest range for their combined industry. It was 
accordingly stated, and almost universally believed, that the noble lord’s 
second proposal to Miss Milbanke had been but with a view to revenge 
himself for the slight inflicted by her refnsal of the first, and that he him- 
self had confessed so much to her, on their way from church. At the 
time when, as the reader has seen from his own honey-moon letters, he was 
with all the good-will in the world, imagining himself into happiness, and 
even boasting, in the pride of his fancy, that if marriage were to be upon 
lease, he would gladly renew his own for a term of ninety-nine years,—at 
this very time, according to these veracious chroniclers, he was employed 
in darkly following up the aforesaid scheme of revenge, and tormenting 
his lady by all sorts of unmanly cruelties,—such as firing off pistols, to 
frighten her as she lay in bed,* and other such freaks. 

‘To the falsehoods concerning his green-room intimacies, and particu- 
larly with respect to one beautiful actress, with whom, in reality, he had 
hardly ever exchanged a single word, I have already adverted ; and the 
extreme confidence with which this tale was circulated and believed affords 
no unfair specimen of the sort of evidence with which the public, in all 
such fits of moral wrath, is satisfied. It is, at the same time, very far from 
my intention to allege that, in the course of the noble poet’s intercourse 
with the theatre, he was not sometimes led into a line of acquaintance and 
converse, unbefitting, if not dangerous to, the steadiness of married life. 
But the imputations against him on this head were (as far as affected his 
conjugal character) not the less unfounded,—as the sole case, in which he 
afforded any thing like real grounds for such an accusation, did not take 
place till after the period of the separation.’-—pp. 649—653. 





** For this story, however, there was so far a foundation that the practice 
to which he had accustomed himself from boyhood, of having loaded pistols 
always near him at night, was considered so strange a propensity as 
to be included in that list of symptoms (sixteen, I believe, in number) 
which were submitted to medical opinion, in proof of his insanity. Another 
symptom was the emotion, almost to hysterics, which he hadexhibited on see- 
ing Kean act Sir Giles Overreach. But the most plausible of all the grounds, 
as he himself used to allow, on which these articles of impeachment against 
his sanity were drawn up, was an act of violence committed by him on a 
favourite old watch that had been his companion from boyhood, and had 
gone with him to Greece. In a fit of vexation and rage, brought on by 
some of those humiliating embarrassments to which he was now almost 
daily a prev. he furiouslv dashed this watch upon the hearth, and ground 
it to pieces among the ashes with the poker.’ — 
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To this account, which, after all, still leaves something to be ex- 
plained, it is but an act of justice towards Lady Byron, to add a 
note which her husband addressed to Mr. Rogers on this melan- 
choly subject. 

** March 25th, 1816. 

«« You are one of the few persons with whom I have lived in what is 
called intimacy, and have heard me at times conversing on the untoward 
topic of my recent family disquietudes. Will you have the goodness to say 
to me at once, whether you ever heard me speak of her with disrespect, 
with unkindness, or defending myself at her expence by any serious im- 
putation of any description against her ? Did you never hear me say 
‘that when there was a right or a wrong, she had the right ?’—The rea- 
son | put these questions to you or others of my friends is, because I am 
said, by her and hers, to have resorted to such means of exculpation. 
Ever very truly yours, 6B. "—p, 655. 


Shortly after this event Lord Byron once more took his depar- 
ture from England—never to see its shoresagain. The history of 
the remainder of his career, will be told in the second volume. It 
will, we fear, be in too many respects like that which we have just 
closed, the picture of a wayward, and yet powerful mind,—knowing 
what is right, but unhappily too often adopting what is wrong. 
We follow his story with much of that sort of interest which 


attaches to the memoirs of Napoleon, and shall look forward to its 
continuation with impatience. 





Art. VIIL.--- The Pleasures of Anarchy, a Dramatic Poem, intended as 
a Warning to the Nursery, with Preface, §c. By the Rev. F. Newn- 
ham. 8vo. London: 1829. 


Or all calamities we think the unmerited misfortunes of genius 
ought to possess the most irresistible influence over the fountains of 
pity. Nothing can exceed the pathos of a true tale of literary woe,— 
such, for instance, as when a hard-hearted, impenetrable book- 
seller, by his coldness, drives an ardent and aspiring author to dis- 
traction. Since the days when Milton sold his divine poem for 
five pounds, and the author of “ Venice Preserved ” died from want, 
there is scarcely a member of the tnneful brotherhood more worthy 
of universal compassion than the Reverend writer before us. 

Mr. Newnham was early in the vineyard—his labours were com- 
mensurate with his life; the patience, industry, perseverance,— 
under transcendent disappointments,—employed by him in pushing 
this dramatic poem into circulation, fling the Discoverer of America 
into the shade. Nothing can be more simple and natural than the 
impulses of our author, except perhaps the prompt obedience 
which he always yieldstothem. It can never be forgotten by those 
who witnessed its celebration, that the jubilee took place in 1809. 

0 that event is Mr. Newnham indebted for his maiden inspiration ; 
for, after having maturely weighed the peaceful character of the 
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ceremony, and duly considered the nature of those accompani- 
ments which would be most suitable to the occasion, the unfledged 
bard produces the ‘ Pleasures of Anarchy’ to vary the choice 
amusements of the Jubilee. 

But Mr. Newnham found out that, though he might tender his 
poetry to the public, he could not inoculate them with a taste for 
its beauties ; there was something in the time or the clime—some- 
how or another the sheets of the poem and the shelves of the pub- 
lisher, mutually maintained such a perfect good understanding, that 
all thoughts of separation between them were entirely abandoned, 
Country air was now the resource of Mr. Newnham; and, at his 
rural retreat, he exhibited to the world in general, and to authors in 
particular, an example of philosophy and an ingenuity in the ap- 
plication of the principles of political economy, such as we hope will 
prove useful to both. ‘ What Phceebus,’ he says with admirable 
candour, ‘ may be said in every way to have refused, Vulcan was 
compelled to take—some copies daily fed the author’s fire: others 
were applied to a thousand different offices. A very large part of 
the first edition was spread on a four-acred field immediately in 
front of the Rectory House at East Horsley, in the County of 
Surrey, and produced a large crop from the previously impoverished 
soil ;'——-‘ thus procuring,’ adds our author, ‘by abundance of 
grass, that which, when less of an agriculturist, he fondly expected 
the heights of Parnassus might be made to produce.’ 

Was Mr. Newnham cast down by this agricultural diversion ? 
By no means. He dared the town once more, and sent his poem 
to Covent Garden Theatre. The proprietors restored it to the 
author with the comment that it would not succeed in representa- 
tion. ‘Could man or poet bear this?) Mr. Newnham endured it. 
He had a refuge—to send the work to a publication, at that time 
existing for the reception of condemned dramas, which literary asy- 
lum was entitled ‘‘ The Rejected Theatre.” But Mr. Newnham 
ultimately resolved to save his beloved offspring from such a fate. 
“ S’death he prints” it once more—causes the moderate number of 
150 copies to be struck off, and ushers it into the world in the en- 
tirely new and interesting character of a second edition. The mid- 
dle of the year 1815 was the period chosen for the second coming 
of the Pleasures of Anarchy. Most unfortunately, what should 
just start up at the moment but the Battle of Waterloo! The pub- 
lic is always caught by glare. Every body talked of the victory, 
but no one said a word of the drama. We now deliberately take 
it upoh us to state, that Mr. Newnham’s book would have carried 
the day hollow at the time but for Wellington and Buonaparte.— 
Under the very untoward circumstances which thus unexpectedly 
arose,—that is, the battle of Waterloo becoming the successful lion 
instead of the ‘ Pleasures of Anarchy,’—the publishers are moved to 
expend the capital sum of one pound eight shillings sterling in adver- 
tising thesame. Notwithstanding this profuse expenditure, such was 
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the run which the Waterloo excitement produced, that not a single 
copy of the second edition was disposed of. Many were the devices 
of our author in such unhappy straits, and direful their result. 
‘Occasionally,’ he says, ‘copies were oe yr dispersed, 
some by being /e/t at the doors of, or forwarded to Members of 
both Houses of Parliament, eminent divines, schoolmasters, &c.’ 

Aray of hope at last broke on the gloom of his despair. His 
present Majesty’s coronation approached. ‘An excellent time,’ 
exclaimed the indefatigable bard, ‘ for a third edition.’ He goes 
to a bookseller, Mr. Hone, on Ludgate-Hill, by whom his overtures 
are evaded. From that individual he transfers his addresses to a 
certain society, long since discontinued, called the ‘‘ Constitutional 
Association,” and in vulgar circles entitled ‘‘ The Bridge-Street 
Gang.” The treatment of Mr. Newnham by this association is soon 
told. They kept his poem for a year, (he kept it himself more than 
ten) and they sent it back without a word of commentary. Praise 
or even politeness from such a quarter our author would have dis- 
pensed with : a harsh criticism on the work—downright abuse of 
iteven would have been taken as a compliment ; but the silence of 
the defunct society was unpardonable, and deserves the full mea- 
sure of Mr. Newnham’s posthumous indignation. 

Our author seems now to have become hardened. He gave 
himself up to a reprobate sense as it were. Accordingly, in an 
evil moment, as we think, he lays his drama at the feet of the ma- 
nager of the Surrey Theatre—Olim reges atque tetrarchas, nunc— 
heaven only knows what. The letter which conveys the humiliating 
proposal is at once so characteristic of the writer, and so faithful in 
its history, that we do not hesitate to transcribe it.— 


‘+ Sen, May 15, 1820. 

‘“T called this afternoon, about a quarter past three, at the Surrey 
Theatre, but, on application at the box-office, and after being referred to 
a person styling himself your Porter, I was told I could not see you with- 
out giving in my name, which I declined doing. My object was to lay 
the enclosed Poem before you, in order that you might peruse it, and de- 
termine whether it would be likely to Cla if brought out, in its pre- 
sent shape, or with any after-pruning, on your boards, as a tragedy. 


_ ‘“The history of a work cannot be essential to the forming a correct 
judgment of its intrinsic worth. But I am not at all disposed to conceal 
from you, that the career of this has, hitherto, been unsuccessful. Two 
Editions, without the Author’s name, have been printed, and both were 
withdrawn, very soon, a few copies only having been sold. It was also 
offered, Dec. 20, 1810, to the Manager of Covent Garden Theatre, who 
replied January 4, 1811, in the following words: ‘ The Proprietors pre- 
sent their compliments to , they have read the enclosed tragedy 
with much attention, and are of opinion that it will not succeed in repre- 
sentation.’ 

‘“ Some time after the Second Edition came out, a copy was, next, left 
at xe Lane Theatre : but the opinion of the Manager there was never 
received, 
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‘« T have now, Sir, to inform you upon what conditions the work was 
offered to both of the major Theatres. The Author was represented as not 
unwilling to give them the exclusive liberty of acting it, for the remainder 
of the season, without any other remuneration than the satisfaction arisip 
from the diffusion of sentiments which he thought might be productive of 
good : and seeing nothing, latterly, in the progress of mankind to make 
him fonder of Anarchy, he is not unwilling to treat with yourself upon 
similar terms. 

‘ « You will, doubtless, be so obliging as to seal the Poem up, and to 
direct your Porter or Box-keeper to deliver it, either with or without your 
reply, on Friday next, at three o’clock in the afternoon, to the gentleman 
who was refused admittance to you to day. 

‘IT am, Sir, Yours, &c. 

‘« PS. In the copies sent to the major Theatres, there were no parts 
cut, or leaves pasted, as in the present case. The whole Poem ap- 
peared, which might have occasioned some confusion in forming a jadg- 
ment of the portion selected for representation. A Prologue and Epi- 
logue tending to yive much relief to the horrors of the story might soon 
be written! ! 

“ To the Manayer of the Surrey Theatre.” ’ 

What a blessing is a good conscience. The worthy author, ina 
relenting mood, acknowledges the tragic excesses of his pen, and, 
with a compunctious earnestness, to be remembered when the 
cause of his penitence is for ever forgotten, he makes the tender of 
a balsamic Prologue, and of an Epilogue of equal virtue, “to re- 
lieve the horrors of the story !” 

And yet it is wonderful that the keen instinct of a bookseller 
would not lead him to an alliance with the author’of such a work. 
Full surely ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is not any thing like so taking a 
title, by one thousand degrees, as the ‘ Pleasures of Anarchy.’— 
The delightful incongruity of the name alone ought to ensure the 
triumph of the work. But the book has its other claims :—Being, 
firstly, the Pleasures of Anarchy, it is secondly a Poem: thirdly, it 
is a Dramatic Poem: fourthly, it has a preface, notes, and an a 
pendix : fifthly, it has arrived at the third edition without scarcely 
a single one of its predecessors being sold : and sixth/y and lastly, 
it is illustrated by a map—a real unexceptionable map—a graphic 
delineation of locality, meant to elucidate the abstruse geography of 
the scenes. Now to complete the Cyclopedic character of this 
very singular production, we humbly presume to propose that the 
tragedy should be set to music. We love to behold a congrega- 
tion of the muses : and Melpomene, if we do not mistake, would 
take as a great kindness the presence of Euterpe on such an 
occasion. 

With respect to the dramatic poem itself, we feel that it would 
be a profanation to notice it in terms of inadequate length. At 
least a review and a half would be required by the justice of the 
case. We resign ourselves then to the fate which forbids us to 
dwell on Mr. Newnham’s production. 
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Ant. [X.—An Historical Account of My Own Life, with some Reflections 
on the Times I have lived in. (1671—1731.) By Edmund Calamy, 
D.D.; now first printed. Edited and illustrated with Notes, Historical 
and Biographical, by John Towill Rutt. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Col- 
burn and Bentley. 1829. 


Mr. Rott is already well-known to the public for his very valuable 
edition of Burton’s Parliamentary Diary, a work which eservedly 

laces him among the first of those useful and laborious men of 
letters to whom the historian owes so many advantages in his pur- 
suitof authorities. The Life and Times of Calamy, is calculated to 
confirm the good opinion we have already formed of Mr. Rutt’s in- 
dustry and ability as an editor, and we are glad to see a work of so 
useful a kind, come from the hands of a gentleman so well adapted 
to secure its correctness. 

The celebrated subject of this valuable auto-biography, was, in 
many respects, the first man of his day among the Non-Conformists, 
and it was a period when to occupy so conspicuous a station among 
any of the great divisions, either religious or political, argued the 
possession of talents far above the ordinary stamp. No age has 
been more conspicuous for intellectual activity, than that in which 
Calamy lived. There have been many periods, in which popular 
passion was equally or more awake—many in which geniuses of 
a higher order have spoken, and written, and given a more fervid 
and striking character to the age and country upon which the 
were thrown; but we know of none which has exhibited so eo | 
ability employed upon the practical questions of religion or politics 
—none when so many men of talent appeared at the same time on 
the field of public controversy, to dispute every debateable spot with 
the ardour and resolution ofa hast, penser A violent and gloomy 
enthusiasm reigned in the first days of the Commonwealth, and was 
succeeded by a licentiousness which induced men to regard the pro- 
prieties of religion with contempt. It was possible that the pro- 
fligacy, the rude and boisterous merriment which thus banished 
thought and piety from the kingdom for some time after the resto- 
ration, might be followed by a total subversion of manners—so total 
as to prevent their reformation for ages; or by a sudden return to 
the forced and unnatural austerity from which the nation had only 
escaped by a desperate plunge into moral anarchy. But providen- 
tially for England, the convulsions which had so nearly shaken 
her from the oundatibn of social order, and left her without either 
liberty or religion, were terminated in neither of these ways. The 
puritanism, which in the time of the Cromwellians had been such 
4 mixture of piety with fanatical ignorance, and of mad zeal with 
selfish hypocrisy, retained, at the period of which we are speaking, 
only a love of independence as its distinguishing feature, and wit 
the change from puritans to independents, the children of the men 
who had expected to see Christ descend from heaven and proceed 
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at their head asa king, with sword and sceptre, became a rational 
and politic body, combining with their sectarianism a manly, but 
temperate, desire for civil liberty, and seeking to obtain the ad- 
vantage over their opponents by the legitimate weapons of con- 
troversy. 

While the character of the Puritans was undergoing this medi- 
fication, the ruling vices of the nation, which had been introduced 
during the disgraceful reign of Charles II., were gradually losing 
their hold on the community. Instead of sinking deeper into 
licentiousness, the people began to turn their thoughts again to the 
situation of the country, and to concern themselves with questions 
regarding their rights and privileges. A large and powerful party 
still represented the old royalists, whose devotion to the cause of 
a had, for some time, legalized the greatest corruption of 
manners; but it was not by their violence, or their loud and cla- 
morous contentions, that they evinced their attachment to the 
opinions of their loyal ancestors. They carried themselves as men 
who defended the throne out of principle, and not by the impulse of a 
fiery enthusiasm ; and pursued their ends by measures which, though 
not seldom unpopular, were gradually yielding to more sober and 
enlightened principles. 

Such being the change which had taken place in the temper of 
the two great parties into which the kingdom was divided, the 
country was placed in a situation admirably calculated to draw 
forth whatever talent it possessed, and, from the same cause, men 
of ability were almost sure of becoming public men from their first 
entrance into life, and of devoting their time and abilities to the 
defence of some particular set of opinions. Though the period, 
therefore, which these Memoirs embrace, has no claims to be called 
the Augustan age of our literature, and greater men have since 
lived than most of those who then flourished either as statesmen or 
divines, still it is worthy of study for the numbers of strong, active 
minded men who then wrote; for the ability with which public 
questions were discussed ; the earnestness which belonged to the 
controversial spirit of the age, and the striking manner in which 
the power and force of the opposite opinions were balanced, so as 
to prevent either the one party or the other from gaining an ascen- 
dency which might throw the nation back upon its bah diffi- 
culties. As illustrating these points in our history, the life of 
Calamy is highly deserving of attention, and we refer our readers 
to it, as containing much useful information, delivered in a plain 
and pleasant manner, and as having that great charm which can 
only belong to narratives of events by cotemporary writers. Having 
said this much respecting the general importance of the work, we 
shall endeavour to give our readers some idea of the amusing details 
with which its pages are occasionally occupied. ‘I have taken a 
particular pleasure,’ says Calamy, ‘in reading the published epistles 
and lives of such as came into the world either before or since my 
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own appearing in it; and I have in both of them observed many 
things, and some of them curious and instructive, that do not occur 
elsewhere.’ ‘The writers of them,’ continues he, ‘ very often draw 
their own native characters without at all designing it, and gene- 
rally touch, and sometimes dilate upon, a variety of things out of 
the common road.’ Such are the very sentiments which a writer 
of autobiography ought to be inspired with from his youth, and 
our author seems to have derived, from his remarkable love of this 
study, that curious attention to the events of his time, and that 
carelul remembrance of his own private thoughts and actions, 
which enabled him to become such a worthy imitator of his 
favourite writers. The introduction to the account of his life, is 
one of the most learned and ingenious treatises we have read, and 
contains an erudite view of all the most celebrated autobiographies 
which have been written, from the most ancient to his own times. 
The observations which he passes upon them, as he proceeds with 
his catalogue, are interesting for their terseness and good sense, and 
for that learned simplicity which often appears in the writings of 
men full to overflowing with information. In speaking of the 
Essays of Montaigne, he observes, ‘that these admired intro- 
ductions are a very peculiar rhapsody, full of an amazing variety 
of particulars, that are very whimsically put together, and strangely 
humoursome.” He then quotes M. de Crouzas, who represents him 
in his Logique, “‘ As a complete humourist, full of fire, and that 
could bear no bounds or limits,” and again, that “he runs on 
furiously, whatever subject he falls on, without regard to con- 
sequences, many times agreeing as little with himself as with other 
writers.” In another part of this work, M. de Crouzas further 
remarks, in speaking of this famous essayist, ‘ that as he had not 
truth much at heart, so it is no pain to him to overthrow in one 
line, what he has just been advancing in another. If you will 
believe him, he speaks that he may speak, rather than persuade, 
and yet, that he may obtain a thing, he demands more than he 
mentions, and makes use of expressions that say more than he 
thinks. Such a writer as this is wholly unaccountable. It must 
be owned he has some fine remarks, but they have neither head nor 
tail, and lie in the utmost disorder and confusion.’ It was an 
assertion of Bayle’s, that he had so often read Montaigne, that if 
all the Essays were lost by any accident, he could retrieve them all 
'rom his memory. Calamy, however, who is not a little severe on 
the garrulous Frenchman, declares that this must be figuratively 
understood, for that there is not so much as a single chapter in the 
whole work, ‘where the contents answer the title that stands 
at the head of it.’ Father Malebranche is another of the writers 
whose testimony is brought to the same effect. He observes of 
Montaigne, that he has neither principles on which to establish his 
reasoning, nor any method to make deductions from his principles. 
That his Essays in fact are ‘a contexture of scraps of history, little 
relations, good words, distichs, and apothegms.’ 
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Our author was born April 5, 1671, in Aldermanbury. He 
was the son of a non-conformist minister, who being ejected in 
1662, from the good living of Moreton, in Essex, continued to 

reach privately, in his own house, to a few friends and followers, 
bis father having been some years before the minister of the parish, 
From the narrative of the early period of his life, a good picturg 
may be drawn of the troubled state of the nation. The following, 
respecting the Popish Plot, is curious :-— 


‘ Though I was at that time but young, yet can I not forget how much 
I was affected with seeing several that were condemned for this plot, such 
as Pickering, Ireland, and Grove, &c. go to be executed at Tyburn ; and 
at the pageantry of the mock processions, on the 17th of November.* 
Roger L’Estrange, (who used to be called Oliver’s fidler,) formerly in dan- 
ger of being hanged for a spy, and about this time the admired buffoon of 
high church, called them “ hobby-horsing processions.” 

‘In one of them, in the midst of vast crowds of spectators, that made 
great acclamations, and showed abundance of satisfaction, there were car- 
ried in pageants upon men’s shoulders through the chief streets of the 
city, the effigies of the Pope, with the representative of the Devil behind 
him, whispering in his ear, and wonderfully soothing and caressing him, 
(though he afterwards deserted him, and left him to shift for himself, be- 
fore he was committed to the flames,) together with the likeness of the dead 
body of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, carried before him by one that rode 
on horseback, designed to remind the people of his execrable murder. 
And a great number of dignitaries, in their copes, with crosses, monks, 
friars, and Jesuits, and Popish Bishops in their mitres, and with all their 
trinkets and appurtenances. Such things as these very discernibly height- 
ened and inflamed the general aversion of the nation from Popery; but it 
is to be feared on the other hand, they put some people, by way of revul- 
sion, upon such desperate experiments, as brought us even within an ace 
of ruin. —pp. 84, 85. 


Speaking of the oppressions to which the Dissenters were, about 
this time, subject, he says,— 

* Often was I (as young as I was) sent in those days to Newgate, New Pri- 
son, and other places of confinement, with small presents of money, to such 
dissenting ministers as were clapped up, such as Mr. Richard Stretton, Mr. 
Robert Franklin, &c. who used to talk freely with me, and give me some 
serious advice, and their blessing at parting, with thanks to their benefac- 
tors. My own father was never cast into prison, but often had warrants 
out against him, and was forced to disguise himself, and skulk in private 
holes and corners, ard frequently change his lodgings. And he and Mr. 
Watson, and Mr. Cooper, and several other ministers, were put into the 
Crown Office, and kept there a good while together, which they found 
very chargeable. 

‘T used at that time, I well remember, to think it very strange, that 
such men as prayed very heartily for the King and Government, and gave 
their neighbours no disturbance, could not be suffered to live in quitt 
Often was I at their most private meetings for worship, and never did I 

* « Queen Elizabeth’s birth-day.” These Processions were in 1679 and 
1680. Chron. Hist. 215—218.—Ep. 
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hear them inveigh against those in power, though they were commonly run 
down as enemies of royalty. But I never was at a meeting, when distur- 
bance was given by justices, informers, constables, and soldiers, more than 
twice. One time was at Mr. Jenkyn’s, in Jewin-street, and the other at 
Mr. Franklin’s, in Bunhill-fields; and in both places they were fierce and 
noisy, and made great havoc. 

‘ When the meetings were shut up, [ frequented the public churches, 
heard Dr. Horneck, Dr. Lucas, Dr. Meriton, &c. and wrote after them, 
and gave my father an account of their sermons. And being after in sum- 
mer-time, at my grandfather Gearing’s at Tooting, where there was at that 
time no meeting of Dissenters, the family went to the public church. 
And we were often visited by Mr. Bickley, the minister of the place, (bro- 
ther to Sir Francis Bickley, of Norfolk,) who was as free at my grandfa- 
ther's as at any house in his parish. While I was one summer there, I had 
a very threatening fever and lethargy, and my case was hazardous ; but I 
was wonderfully preserved by the blessing of God on the prescriptions of 
Dr. Daniel Cox, who coming down there to his wife’s relations, was an in- 
strument in the hand of God in saving my life. And I most heartily wish 
that that life had been spent to much better purpose. 

‘ Should I ever so much endeavour it, I could not be able to forget the 
heats that were both in city and country, about the three last Parliaments 
of this reign of King Charles, which were called together and dissolved 
within the compass of two years ; the longest of which was not of eight 
months continuance, and the last of them (which met at Oxford) did not 
continue sitting above seven days. Petitions and abhorrences, which were 
very warm, came then from different quarters; people were not only 
amused with them, but enraged; and things looked very generally as if 
the nation was running into a new Civil War. 

‘ His Majesty published to the world his ‘‘ Reasons for dissolving the 
two last of these Parliaments,”’ in a Declaration, which gave matter of great 
grief and uneasiness, not only to the body of the Dissenters, but also to 
those of all denominations that were in the true interests of their country. 
The amazement that was occasioned by the dissolution of two Parliaments, 
within the space of three months, was not greater, than it caused to see 
the reasons with which such extraordinary proceedings were sought to be 
justified. It was observed as to this Declaration, that it was sooner known 
by M. Barillon, the French Ambassador, and by the Duchess of Mazarine, 
than by the King’s own Council ; and that it was evidenced to beof French 
extraction, by the Gallicisms in it ; and withal it had no broad seal on it, 
and was only signed by a Clerk of the Council. 

‘ It was no small additional grievance, that when this Declaration, that 
was published in 1681, passed at the Council Board, it was moved by 
Archbishop Sancroft, that an order might be added, requiring the Clergy 
to publish it in all the churches in England. ‘ This,” says Bishop Bur- 
net, “ was looked on as a most pernicious precedent, by which the clergy 
were made the heralds to publish the King’s Declarations, which, in some 
instances, might come to be not only indecent, but mischievous.” And 


he afterwards takes notice of the bad effects and consequences of it.’-— 
pp- 88—91, 


Having received the elements of his education in London, young 
Calamy was sent to a private academy, at Wickhambrook, in 
Suffolk, where he remained two years. On returning to town for 
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a short time, he was persuaded to go to Holland, then the great 
seat of learning for the Non-conformists. Utrecht was his destj. 
nation, and a good account is given in the narrative of his resi. 
dence, of the state of the university there, and of the many distin. 

uished men who filled the several professorships. He continued 
in Holland till the year 1691, when he returned to England, full 
of thankfulness for the advantages he had derived from his three 
years’ residence on the continent. Having settled at Utrecht just 
at the period of the revolution, he was enabled to collect some 
anecdotes respecting the preparations made in Holland for that 
event. 


‘ The measures taken in order to this were, at first, very secret; but the 
design was at length so generally known in Holland, and that a good while 
before the sailing of the forces, that it is really amazing, King James was 
not sooner certified about it, and better provided against it. 

‘ But there was one thing relating to the matter, which at that time 
made a noise in Holland, which was the dream of a certain Quaker, that 
was published that year, a few months after my settlement amongst them. 
He said he dreamt that the Prince of Orange, with a good naval and land 
force, sailed from Holland towards England, and was shattered, and dri- 
ven back by storm; and that, being in a little time refitted, he sailed 
again, landed in England, met with little opposition, was crowned King, 
and the nation flourished exceedingly under him. This printed dream 
being shown to the Prince, it was said, that he should reply that the man 
knew more than he; but, when the event proved answerable, great notice 
was taken of it.’—pp. 147, 148. 


Calamy also witnessed, at Rotterdam, the embarkation of some 
of the forces which accompanied the Prince of Orange to England. 


‘ I could not help being full of thoughts upon this occasion, and, among 
many others, went to Rotterdam, and saw some of the forces actually em- 
bark for England. And there was a great concern visible in the counte- 
nance of every one that was to be met with about their success. They had 
public prayers in all the churches in Holland every day, for a good while 
together, which was an unusual thing in that country ; and I observed the 
ministers prayed for a north-east wind, by name, which would bring the 
forces from thence hither to the best advantage. 

‘ There was an universal consternation when the Prince was driven back 
by the storm, though the damage done was soon repaired, it not being so 
great as it had at first been represented. But when they got out to sea 
again, with a fair wind, and especially when we had an account of their 
safe landing at Torbay, in England, the rejeicing and satisfaction that 
appeared all over Holland was beyond what wonds could express.’—pp.151, 
152. 

A great variety of amusing recollections of his college life at 
Utrecht are given by Calamy, and he seems to feel great gratitude 
to the professors, by whose learning and care he was greatly im- 
proved. Soon after his return to England he went for a year to 
Oxford, where his talents began to be known and appreciated. 
Several of the most respectable of the party to which he had joined 
himself, begged him to preach to their congregations. Among 
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these was Mr. Cornish, who had been Canon of Christ Church 
formerly, and a Mr. Brice, in both of whose congregations he was 
received with great fervour. His reputation, however, for learning, 
kept him on good terms with the principal members of the Uni- 
versity, notwithstanding his dissent, and he observes that, both at 
St. Mary’s, in the schools, and at the coffee-houses, he was treated 
with great respect. His plan was, for the present, only to preach 
occasionally, and pursue his studies till such a time as opportunity 
and his farther preparation should induce him regularly to enter 
upon his profession. He willingly, however, accepted the invita- 
tions which were sent him from different parishes, to supply the 
place of absent pastors; and, among others, went to Andover, 
where he preached to the great satisfaction, it seems, of his audi- 
ence. The sequel to his discourse was not a little amusing, and 
we shall transcribe the account he has given of the affair, as excel- 
lently adapted to shew the state of feeling which existed at the 
time among some of the old Dissenters, and the shrewd good sense 
of Calamy himself. 


‘The meeting-house was, at that time, in Mr. Bradband’s back yard, 
through which 1 passed upon my coming out of the pulpit, the people 
making a lane for me, and thanking me for my good sermon, as I moved 
along towards the parlour, which, to my no small surprise, 1 found when 
I came to it, to be full of men, women, and children, I was no sooner 
sat down, than I was, in the name of all the company, applied to by a 
grave old woman in a high-crowned hat, who, thanking me very civilly for 
my pains, told me, that she verily believed it was a special providence that 
sent me thither at that time, among a people that were unhappily desti- 
tute, but who thirsted for the Word of God, and were disposed, according 
to their ability, to be very kind to a minister that would settle with them, 
and break the bread of life among them, which she hoped I might be 
prevailed upon to do.’-—pp. 304, 205. 


Calamy offered some excuses, and the old lady replied, 


‘That my character was known to them, and they had now had a 
taste of my ministerial gifts, and could trust God as to the rest.” As for 
them she said, ‘*it was well known they were a very serious, united, and 
harmonious people, and much inclined to love their ministers; and I might 
be very happy with them, as she believed they did not doubt but they might 
be with me.” She said, “‘ that one argument she had to induce me to 
listen to the motion that she made, was this. They had a good number 
of promising young Christians in that town and about it, that were just in 
their bloom, who she verily believed would flourish in religion exceedingly, 
if they were but under the inspection and conduct of such an one as | 
was. ‘There was, indeed, a sprinkling of old Christians among them, who 
it was to be hoped, had something in them that was good. But they 
were, many of them, sadly declined, and grown lukewarm, and religion 
had no great credit from them, nor could a minister reasonably promise 
himself much comfort in them.” 

‘ These young Christians she greatly applauded, and then expressed 
herself in this manner. Sir, I perceive you have great prospects, and 1 
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cannot say but according to human views you may have reason for them: 
but I beseech you do not despise the earnest request of the people of God 
in this place. You must allow me to say to you, as old Farel did tj 
young Calvin, when he had him at Geneva, and was endeavouring to 
prevail with him to stay there, that if you offer to go any farther, the 
blessing of God will not follow you.” 

‘ Upon this, an aged man that was present, not being pleased with her 
reflections on the old Christians at Andover, cried ont, “ Come, come, 
mother, do not bear so hard on the old Christians among us. We have 
stood to our principles in a time of trial, and have suffered for the sake of 
our consciences, and kept our ground; and I hope some of us do brin 
forth fruit even in old age: whereas these young ones that you so much 
applaud, have not yet been tried, and there is no knowing what they will 
prove. Though it is to be hoped that some of them may answer expec- 
tations, yet it is to be feared that a number of them who now promise fair, 
if new troubles upon the account of religion should arise, would drop off 
like rotten leaves in autumn.” 

‘ I had never before been engaged in such conversation, and, therefore, 
was much at a loss what to say, or how to behave. I was not willing to 
drop any thing affronting, and yet ye) knew how to avoid it. At length, 
having recollected myself a little, I made the good old woman this return: 
“* Mother,” said I, “* you were just now telling me what an harmony and 
good agreement there is amongst you here at Andover; whereas, I find by 
what has been offered since, that you cannot agree among yourselves, 
which are best, the old Christians, or the young. But leaving it to 
you to determine that, at your leisure, allow me, who heartily wish 
well both to young and old, to make one motion, your falling in with which, 
would, (in my apprehension) add not a little to your flourishing, and to 
harmony and good agreement. I understand that there is an old gentle- 
man in your neighbourhood, an eminent divine, (whose books I am not 
worthy to carry after him,) who preaches to you in this town every other 
Lord’s day. Fix him wholly amongst you, and ease him of the trouble of 
going in his advanced age to preach at Winchester once a fortnight; and 
as you will this way pay but a decent respect to one of his great worth, so 
I should think you would take a step that would much promote the interest 
of piety and charity,” 

‘ The old woman seemed perfectly astonished at my proposal, and cried 
out, “ What, Mr. Sprint! old Mr. Sprint! Alas, he is a Baxterian! he 
is a middle way man! he is an Occasional Conformist! he is neither fish 
nor flesh, nor good red herring!” Upon this I could not forbear smiling, 
and said, “* Mother, mother, he is a good man and great! he is moving 
apace towards Heaven himself, and helping others thither too ; and he's 
well fitted for it. You do not to me discover your wisdom in reflecting on 
a man of his worth and eminence. However,” said I, (who was willing 
to bea little plain before parting, and to leave something with her in her 
own vulgar language that might stick and abide by her,) “ such carriage t0 
him would never, while the world stands, induce me to listen to such 4 
motion as yours. For the very same names as you give to him nov, 
would you in a little time give to me, and, perhaps, yet worse; crylg 
that you had got out of the frying-pan into the fire,” ’—pp. 306—309. 


On returning to London, he was offered the choice of two situ- 
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ations, the one as assistant to the pastor of a congregation in 
Blackfriars, the other to one at Bristol. To the latter he went upon 
trial, and his principal, a Mr. Weeks, is described as having ‘ an 
unwieldy body, broken with infirmities; but a mighty voice 
and a great spirit.” Calamy’s mother, however, was so urgent in 
her persuasions, that he yielded to her wishes, and resigned his 
intentions of settling in Bristol, which the good old lady said would 
be to her just like burying him. He therefore returned to London, 
resigning the offer of a hundred pounds per annum, which he was 
to have received at Bristol, and which was at that time a consider- 
able sum, for one of forty pounds, which was all that his em- 
ployers in London could afford. Even this was collected with great 
dificulty, and a proposal being made from a congregation in 
another part of the town, Calamy removed thither, and was paid 
sixty pounds a year for his services. Soon after this change in his 
situation he appeared before the world as an author, and published 
a set of sermons on the subject of vows, which were wel! received, 
and considerably increased his reputation. About this time also 
he married Mrs. Mary Watts, daughter to Mr. Michael Watts, 
‘who dealt in Yorkshire clothes and Kersys. She had,’ says he, 
‘ universally a good character, was a member of Mr. John Shouer’s 
congregation, of a singularly good temper, and one of my own 
mother’s choosing; and our match was generally applauded.’ 
In speaking of his father-in-law, he relates an anecdote, curiously 
illustrative of the situation of the Dissenters in the time of Charles 
II. Mr. Michael Watts was a man of note and of consequence in 
his party, and was accordingly marked out as a fit object for the 
proceedings of Doctors’ Commons. But though belonging to a 
sect not at all remarkable for containing many humourists, he was 
well known for his merry disposition and jocose fancies. On the 
day, therefore, preceding that on which the threat of the court was 
to be put in execution, he went down to Doctors’ Commons, and 
inquired for Dr. Pinfold, the most determined man in the prosecu- 
tions of the non-conformists. Mr. Watts informed him that he 
had business of importance to consult him upon, and at last per- 
suaded the Doctor, though he was greatly engaged at the time, to 
agree to follow him to the Horns Tavern in the neighbourhood. 
When he arrived there, his client, instead of entering upon business, 
began to ply him with the merriest stories he could remember, and 
with the best wine of the tavern. Having continued these opera- 
tions for some time, and seeing his companion’s eyes s arkle with 
good humour, he told him to look in his face, and tell him if he 
could see any thing offensive in it, or for which he should not be 
suffered to live undisturbed and in quiet? The Doctor was a little 
startled by this question, but answered, that it was strange indeed 
if a gentleman of his pleasant temper was not permitted to live 
without disturbance. It is so, replied the non-conformist, and 


especially as my neighbours respect me, and I pay every man his 
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own, love the King, and can drink a glass with a friend as cheer. 
fully as any one. He then communicated his name, and Dr. Pip. 
fold told him he could hardly have believed that the Fanatics, who 
were usually so morose, sullen, and ill-tempered, had such a mer 
man among them, and concluded the interview by saying, “ Mr, 
Watts, if any of our officers should hereafter go about to give you 
disturbance, do but come and take a bottle with me, and tell me 
some more of your merry stories, and I will take effectual care to 
screen you.” The consequence was, that Calamy’s father-in-law 
was never again troubled by any threats from Doctors’ Commons. 
The memoir being in the form of a journal, and most of the in- 
formation it contains being in short passages, and sometimes even 
in notes, it renders the attempt at any thing like an analysis im- 
possible, but we turn to those parts of it which may give the best 
idea of its general contents. In the year 1702, Calamy published 
the first edition of his Abridgment of Baxter’s Life, poclanian the 
work by “An Essay towards a list of the Ministers who were 
ejected as nou-conformists, by the act of uniformity (1662); and 
an account of the reasons they gave for their conduct, with respect 
both to non-conformity, and occasional conformity.” He also 
added to it, ‘‘ A continuation of their history till the year 169).” 
Before sending the work to press, he used every precaution to 
secure its correctness, and prepare himself against the attacks 
which it would probably provoke from the opposite party. For 
this purpose he was anxious to get a sight, if possible, of Lord 
Clarendon’s history, which was then printing at Oxford, and 
which he suspected might clash with Baxter’s account of the same 
period. Should this be the case, a sight of the former would 
enable him, he observes, either to ‘ soften matters by marginal 
notes, or provide himself with what vouchers he could get, in 
support of the particulars of Mr. Baxter’s narrative.’ To compass, 
however, this important object was not an easy task, and having 
arrived at Oxford, taking every precaution to prevent his presence 
there being known, he began to employ his wits about the steps to 
be taken in the enterprise. The only way it appeared by which he 
could obtain a view of the manuscript, or what was already printed 
of Lord Clarendon’s work, was through the printers ; going, there- 
fore, early in the morning, to a coffee house near the university 
printing office, he inquired if any of the workmen lived near with 
whom hecould have some conversation; he was told there was, and one 
was introduced to him, from whom, having given him his morning 
draught, he learnt many particulars about what was going on in 
the office, but not a word was spoken about the only work which 
he cared to hear named. At length he ventured to inquire, if the 
History of the Civil War was not printing at that office? He was 
answered that it was, but with great care and secrecy, lest any 
London bookseller, by getting the sheets, should print it in 4 
cheaper form, and so hurt the sale of the larger edition. Calamy 
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on this assured him, that he was no bookseller, but would give any 
consideration to inspect the work ! No offer, however, could induce 
the man to give his assistance in the affair, and it would be a diffi- 
cult matter wholly to justify Calamy in taking these measures to 
effect his purpose. He must have been singularly blind at the 
time to every thing but his work, not to have seen that he was very 
impropetly tampering with the honesty and trust-worthyness of a 
person who had no right whatever to grant his request. But this 
consideration either was not of sufficient weight with him, or did 
not enter his mind; for having returned to his inn, he sent for a 
periwig-maker, whom he had formerly known at Oxford, and of 
him he inquired, if he could not manage to find a workman in the 
university printing office, ‘whose circumstances were low and 
strait, and who found it hard to provide for his wife and children, 
and to keep the wolf from the door ; that upon the prospect of a 
little good eating and drinking, and a piece of money in his pocket, 
might be prevailed with to help him to a sight of the printed 
sheets.’ This idea is not a little calculated to render us still more 
doubtful of Calamy’s conduct in this business, and unless we 
could find some trifling apology for him in his desire to render 
Baxter as correct as possible, we should regard the whole trans- 
action as meriting unqualified reprobation. But to proceed; 
the wig-maker told him that he knew a person who he thought 
would answer his purpose, and he immediately went and brought 
back with him a Dutch pressman, whose circumstances were such 
as to leave him open to the influence of a bribe. From this man 
he learnt, that the workman with whom he had spoken before on 
the subject, had given a full account in the office of the interview 
he had had with him, and that it was generally believed he was a 
London bookseller, Calamy then gave the true reason for his 
anxiety to see Lord Clarendon’s history, promising at the same 
time, that ‘if he would comply with his desire, and tarry with him 
while he was running over what he brought him, he would give 
him meat and drink to his satisfaction, and a piece of money at last, 
to carry home to bis poor wife and children.” The bargain being 
thus struck, the Dutchman agreed to do as he was requested, only 
stipulating, that Calamy should keep himself private, and that 
if it should become known that he had seen the work, it should 
hot on any account be mentioned by what means he had obtained 
the sight of it. The printer then retired, and in about two hours 
time came back to alamy, bringing with him part of the copy, 
and the whole of the work which had been already printed. Calamy 
observes, that Lord Clarendon ‘has not only shown the greatest 
Prejudice, but taken little pains to conceal it, leaving it so glaring, 
that the least discerning readers may discover its influence on his 
statements.’ The Abridgment of Baxter’s Life was received by the 
public with great interest, and the whole first edition was speedily 
sold off. There is every reason to suppose that the sale and general 
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attention which it excited were aided by the circumstance of the 
History of the Rebellion appearing at the same time. It obtained for 
the editor and abridger considerable notoriety, all parties bei 
interested in it, and many both of the one side and the othe; 
praised him for his undertaking, and the manner in which he had 
executed it. It was not, however, without some danger of trouble 
that he published this work ; and he was threatened, soon after its 
appearance, with the censure of the convocation. But his own 
resolution, and that of the publishers was nothing daunted by this 
threat, and when one of the latter was informed of the intention 
which their opponents had in view, the bookseller replied that he 
should be greatly obliged to his informant if he would be so good 
as to tell any of the members of the convocation, that if they would 
put their design in execution, he would willingly present such of 
them as were most active with a purse of guineas, not doubting 
but that the affair would turn out to him a profitable business, 

We cannot follow this useful and entertaining work any further, 
but we have already given our readers a sufficient specimen of its 
style to enable them to judge of its general character. It is one of 
the best auto-biographies extant. 





Arr. X.—The Family Library, Vols. 1. to 1X. London: John Murray 

1829. 

No one, we should think, can take up these beautiful volumes and 
compare the insignificant price at which they are sold, with the 
rare union of intellectual and mechanical excellence which they 
display, without acknowledging that they originate in great good 
sense joined to a spirit of great commercial liberality. We do 
not pledge ourselves to approve of the whole contents of each book, 
but as it is not our practice to find fault without producing the 
grounds of our censure, we are obliged to pass over the greatest 
part of these volumes, and confine our observations to those in 
which is contained the complete history of the Jews. 

The story of this, the most ancient and singular people on the 
face of the earth, is, for obvious reasons, the best authenticated that 
has ever reached us. The account of their early condition rests on 
the credit of the sacred volume itself, and in whatever country they 
afterwards appeared, the Jews always became marked objects for 
particular observation. Hence it is that the historian finds so little 
to perplex him in ascertaining the truth respecting the principal 
events of which the Hebrew annals are composed. 

That portion of the history which is derived from the Old Testa- 
ment, is here very properly included within a small compass. Com 
mencing a more copious narrative at the point where profane history 
begins its task, our author unfolds with great clearness and strength 
of — , the strange and varied fortunes of the Jews from the 
era of their return from the Babylonian captivity to the subjugation 
of Judea by Vespasian, and their final extinction a3 a political com- 
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munity. Throughout the whole of the vicissitudes which they un- 
derwent, scattered or united, persecuted or caressed, plundered or 
aggrandized by the government under which they lived, the Jews are 
shown to exhibit a wonderful constancy, under all the circum- 
stances, not merely to their religion, but to those habits and feelings 
which characterize the Jewish race in their intercourse with mankind. 
From that period our author considers the Hebrew community to 
be a modern class, as contradistinguished from their forefathers who 
flourished in ancient history, and finished a most remarkable career, 
by a vain struggle to perpetuate their political existence in Judea. 
The subsequent annals of the Jews have been well divided by this 
writer into three heads. We shall give the arrangement in his own 
words, merely calling the reader’s attention to the candid and pa- 
thetic tribute which he pays to some of the best features of the 
Jewish character. 


‘The history of the modern Jews may be comprehended under three 
heads: Ist, Their literature, which, in fact, is nearly the same with that 
of their law and their religion, the great mass of their writings being en- 
tirely devoted to those subjects; 2. Their persecutions: 3. Their industry. 
With regard to the first point, it would not be consistent with the popular 
character of our work to enter into it, further than as it has influenced the 
character and circumstances of the nation. The second will be too often 
forced upon our notice; at one period the history of the Jews is writteo, 
asit were, in their blood: they show no signs of life but in their cries of 
agony; they only appear in the annals of the world to be oppressed, robbed, 
persecuted, and massacred. Yet still patient and indefatigable, they 
pursue, under every disadvantage, the steady course of industry. Wherever 
they have been allowed to dwell unmolested, or still more in honour and 
respect, they have added largely to the stock of national wealth, cultivation, 
and comfort. Where, as has been more usually the case, they have been 
barely tolerated, where they have been considered, in public estimation, 
the basest of the base, the very outcasts and refuse of mankind ; they have 
gone on accumulating those treasures, which they dared not betray or 
enjoy; in the most barbarous periods they kept up the only traffic and 
communication which subsisted between distant countries; like hardy and 
adventurous miners, they were always at work under the surface of society, 
slowly winning their way to opulence. Perpetually plundered, yet always 
wealthy; massacred by thousands, yet springing up again from their un- 
dying stock, the Jews appear at all times and in all regions; their per- 
petuity, their national immortality, is at once the most curious problem to 
the political inquirer ; to the religious man a subject of profound and awful 
admiration.’— pp. 92, 93. 

The attempts at a renewal of their former organized condition, 
on the part of the Jewish people, together with their various treat- 
ment by the Roman emperors, and their dispersion over every 
country almost in the then known world, form the topics of one of 

€ most interesting parts of this narrative. Their separate his- 
tory is then traced, with extraordinary erudition, in every clime 
Where they had, in any numbers, fixed their abode, and their 
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crimes and virtues—their sufferings and prosperity, are related with 
the most remarkable impartiality. Indeed, of no one of the higa 
qualifications that are essential to the historian, has this writer 
proved himself more unequivocally in possession, than of a spirit 
of equal justice—a perfectly judicial indifference to creeds or coun. 
tries, which teaches him to award commendation or reproach in q 
way that must obtain the concurrence of every honourable and 
intelligent mind. We are too well aware of the popularity which 
such a work must arrive at, to dwell much longer on its contents, 

There are some points, however, connected with this history, on 
which we may be permitted to offer a few remarks. We think 
it a material error in the general plan of the work, that the great 
religious moral, which as Christians we are instructed to look for 
in the remarkable history of the Jews, has not been put forth into 
that prominence in which it deserves to be placed. Because if it 
was the declared or the intimated will of God, that the sceptre 
should depart from Judah—that the body politic into which every 
professor of the Jewish religion was enrolled, should be shivered 
to its foundation and the fragments carried to the four corners of 
the earth; then not ouly does the process by which the Divine 
appointment was executed become interesting, but the fulfilment 
of it ought to be made a specific object of repeated observation. 
We cannot applaud the delicacy that would be disposed to cancel, 
for a single moment, one of the most striking clauses of the Chris- 
tian charter. From this we pass to a portion of the preface to 
the third volume of this work, in which the author notices a con- 
plaint against the earlier part of his history. 


‘ It has been suggested, that the Author has not sufficiently regarded 
the “inspiration” of the word of God. His views of inspiration are 
nearly those of Tillotson, Secker, and Warburton,” ‘‘ A spurious notion,” 
says the latter, ‘‘ begotten by superstition in the Jewish Church, and nur- 
sed up by piety in the Christian, hath passed, as it were, into a kind of 
article of faith, that every word and Jetter of the New Testament (the 
Bible) was dictated by the Holy Spirit in such a manner, as that the writers 
were but the passive organs, through which his language was conveyed.” 
Warburton proceeds, with his usual vigour, to show the objections to this 
opinion; but the Author prefers subjoining the lucid statement of the 
present eminently learned Bishop of London. ‘* This supposition permits 
us to believe, what indeed we cannot deny to be probable, that Moses 
may have possessed many sources of information, from which he would 
be enabled to draw the most material circumstances of the early history of 
mankind, without being indebted for his knowledge of them to the imme- 
diate inspiration of God. Thus much we may conclude with certainty, 
that where he did possess the means of accurate knowledge, the Holy 
Spirit would not interpose to instruct him; since God, assuredly, never 
makes an extraordinary exertion of his power to effect that which may be 
brought about by the ordinary operation of human means... And in 
general we ought to be cautious of asserting u revelation, when the lower 
kind of spiritual interference, (i. e. the Superintendence of the Holy Spirit) 
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acting upon the materials of human knowledge, would be sufficient to 
produce the same result.” A late writen, of great good sense and piety, seems 
to think, that inspiration may safely be limited to doctrinal points, exclusive 
of those which are purely historical. This view, if correct, would obviate 
many difficulties.'"—pp. V.— vi. 

We are not to be led away by the authority of great names, and 
itis only exercising our undoubted privilege to examine doctrines, 
however speciously recommended, before we close with them. If 
we understand the Reverend Bishop aright, he means to say that 
Moses may have had access to means independent of supernatural 
ones, for collecting the facts of his history. Perhaps he had, and 
therefore it would have been unnecessary for God to exercise that 
extraordinary interference which he never exercises without a 
sufficient motive. We agree to all this—but how far will this 
theory answer? It will answer no farther than as Moses must 
have possessed accurate knowledge. That is to say, God will not 
interfere as long as Moses records the truth. But can we imagine 
for an instant, that if Moses be deceived, and is about to convey 
falsehood to the world, then the case does not arise for the divine 
interposition to take place? Certainly it does, and nothing can 
be more preposterous than that the heavenly legate chosen by God 
to be the organ of his doctrines to mankind, should be allowed to 
mix up with those doctrines, unfounded and fallacious relations. The 
argument then of the Bishop of London comes to this. As long 
as Moses states the truth from his ordinary sources of intelligence, 
then the Holy Spirit forbears to interpose; but assuredly the 
prevention of false statements, and the communication of the 
truth, (when all human means of discovering it, are out of the 
question,) constitute the very nodus which in such circumstances 
claims the Divine interference! Supposing this view to be correct, 
we then ask, what is the difference, in effect, between that book 
which is the fruit of God’s immediate inspiration, and that which 
is sent forth under his direct sanction ? e can see none, and, to 
say the truth, we discover in this modern inclination to draw a 
distinction between the doctrinal and the historical matter of the 
Old Testament, much more of an amiable complacency, than we 
do of an honest and useful prudence. 

We have been very much struck with the manner in which the 
failure of the Jewish body, under the sanguine encouragement 
of Julian, to effect the re-edification of their temple, is treated by 
our author, 

With Lardner he discredits the general opinion of the Christian 
world, that the fiery explosion which suspended the operations 
of the workmen, was miraculous. He proceeds to va az the 
eruption, by stating that deep and extensive excavations lay under 
the floor of the former temple; that they had been enclosed for 
a long period, by the rubbish that must have accumulated in its 


heglected precincts ; and that within those subterranean apartments 
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a description of air was generated, which upon its sudden liberation 
by the workmen, and its contact with the atmosphere, produced 
that phenomenon, to which even pagan historians of the time bear 
witness. Suppose we admit our author’s theory to be philoso- 
phically correct. We will grant him, that the explosion was an 
exclusively natural operation, and we doubt not, but that Sir 
H. Davy, if he were living, would be able exactly to estimate 
the proportion of the various gases, by whose agitation all Jerv- 
salem was so affrighted.—What then? Does not our author know 
right well, that God has often produced a preternatural end b 
natural means? Why he himself, in the very preface to which we 
have just alluded, describes two kinds of miracles, ‘ first, where 
natural means operate in a preternatural manner ; secondly, where 
the whole is preternatural.’ But we go farther, and we assert that 
regard being had to the state of knowledge of those days, and the 
entire ignorance of the principles of Chemistry which marked them, 
that eruption of fire which we now know to have been produced by 
a natural operation, was to the world at the period we speak of, an 
event contrary to all its experience, a complete violation of the 
order of nature, and therefore a miracle. If the artificers at the 
temple had been struck down by lightning from the heavens, 
instead of by fire from the earth, how would it diminish the 
miraculous character of such a visitation, to prove that all the 
changes preliminary to a thunder storm had been previously 
observed in the atmosphere.—One thing at all events is certain— 
that the eruption was received as a supernatural token at the 
time ; that it operated as an intimation from above; and that 
it effectually checked that passionate ambition, which had been a 
part of the religion of every Jew, to co-operate in the rebuilding of 
the temple. 

But our historian, in justification of his incredulity, assumes, 
that a miracle in such a case, does not appear necessary for its end, 
because he says the discomfiture of the Jews was completed, and 
the resumption of their labours was for ever broken off by the 
death of Julian. With humble deference we beg to differ from the 
writer. To be sure, the Imperial patron of the Jews was prema- 
turely cut off, and the event was followed by the accession to the 
throne, of Jovian, who, as a Christian, could have entertained no 
ee partiality for the Hebrews. The Jews in fact were utterly 

iscomfited, and were in a hopeless state on the death of Julian. 
But it must be remembered, that this forlorn condition was brought 
about by easy and natural gradations, not at all calculated to excite 
observation, as being peculiar to their race. The same disasters 
might have occurred to any other community, without their being 
regarded as the tokens of a particular ordination of God to theit 
er. The Jews then, under such circumstances, would be 
ooked upon by the world, merely as a race of men undergoing 10 
their turn the adverse vicissitudes of life. The accession of Jovian 
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to the Imperial throne, could not be considered a greater injury 
to the Jewish cause, than that of Julian had been to the Christian ; 
and so far it must be confessed the object of Divine preference— 
Jew or Christian—was equivocal. 

When we consider, then, that the tokens of Divine partiality to 
either of the communities were thus, to say the least, balanced 
equally ; and moreover, when we remember how subsequent Empe- 
rors were favourably inclined towards the Jewish race, we have 
no hesitation in saying that some striking exemplification of God’s 
determination with respect to the Jews was necessary. There 
never was a moment in Jewish history more favourable for the enter- 
prise of rebuilding the temple, than that in which it was undertaken, 
The Emperor was on the throne, who from the reputation of his 
talents, > and courage, inspired fear or commanded 
confidence. Julian was young, and therefore promised to maintain 
a lengthened tenure of the sceptre; he was an apostate from the 
Christian faith, and therefore its deadliest foe ; he had at his back 
the pagan world, which of course felt complimented at the choice 
which he had made of their religion; and the Jews would have 
stood by him, not merely on account of the toleration, or rather 
encouragement, which he afforded them; but because by his revolt 
from the standard of Christ, he had, as they thought, left an oppro- 
brium upon the Christian cause. Authority, power, numbers, 
inexhaustible treasures,—these were combined in one might 
effort, the practical execution of which would have belied the 
production of our Saviour. Julian issued his decree for the re- 
building of the temple at Jerusalem, and who can forget the 
almost frantic prodigality with which the Jews answered the 
injunction? Were there not silver shovels to dig up the rubbish, 
and tissues of gold to remove it, supplied by the enthusiastic He- 
brews? Were net the tenderest hands employed in the lower 
offices, was not the zeal of the humble outdone by the wien | 
in personal services, when the time came for commencing the wor 
of reparation? The Christians at this time remembered the 
words— not a stone of that Temple shall remain on another.” — 
Did they interfere? They remained quiescent. Human resistance 
would have been unseasonable against the operations of the Jews, 
because, though they might prevent the work from going on, still 
the immediate intention of providence would have been ambiguous. 
But that all that power, all that authority, all that determination 
and fanatic zeal which we have described, should have been 
paralized, not by opposing hands, or by human menaces, but 
by a gush of ignited air from an ignoble cavern beneath théworks, 
and paralized for ever—seems to us in all its circumstances to be a 
phenomenon which demands from Christians of the present day, 
far other feelings than those which would dispose them to a cold 
and shallow criticism of its source. 

We had intended to shew that the modern history of the Jews 
in England,—we mean particularly that part of it which relates to 
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the parliamentary proceedings of 1753,—was not dwelt on in this 
work at the length which its most curious and instructive details 
required, as regards the nature of popular delusion. But it js 
impossible to exceed our prescribed bounds. 

“ discussing the merits of this work—during which we trust 
we have not exceeded that limit beyond which the freedom of the 
press is an abuse—we have endeavoured not to forget the respect 
which is due to its author, an excellent clergyman and distin. 
guished poet, the Rev. Mr. Milman of Oxford. 





Art. XI.—A Letter from Sydney, the Principal Town of Australasia, 
Edited by Robert Gouger. Together with the outline of a System of 
Colonization. 12mo. pp. 246. London: Joseph Cross; Simpkin & 
Marshall; and Effingham Wilson. 1829. 


Wit a good deal of whim, occasionally tinged with extrava- 
gance, there are mingled in this little work many rational hints 
on the improvement of our Australasian dominions. The author 
appears to be truly a man of the world, for there is scarcely any 
part of it which he has not visited. He writes in a lively and 
humorous style, which enables him to treat in an interesting 
manner a great variety of subjects within a limited compass, and 
at the same time to exhibit a living picture of the occupations and 
manners of our Antipodean fellow subjects. 

So many systems of emigration to all quarters of the globe have 
been proposed within the last dozen years, and discussed in reviews, 
in parliamentary speeches, in pamphlets and in newspapers, that we 
are ourselves sick of the subject. We hate the word “ emigration,” 
and turn as rapidly as possible from every article which we see 
headed with that tiresome title. The public too, we suspect, 
apnanrniee with us upon this subject, and we have a notion that 
their patience and ours will be put to more than one agonising 
trial during the session which is just about to commence. 

And yet this same hated theme, of which every body desires to 
hear not a syllable more, is scarcely yet known amongst us. It 
is one fraught with incalculable interest to these islands, and so far 
from the discussion of it having been brought to a termination, It 
may be said not to have yet entered upon its commencement. The 
disgust which we feel upon approaching the subject, rises in some 
measure from the immaturity of our own ideas concerning 1t, but 
principally, we conceive, from the wild and empirical and hopeless 
manner in which it has been hitherto handled. We are not as yet 
sufficiently advanced, as a nation, to be able to grapple with this 
gigantic argument ; we have been playing with it like children, and 
still continue to do so, until the overwhelming sense of necessity 
shall compel the legislature to enquire fully, to think profoundly, 
and to act boldly and consistently with respect to it. 

If we look at a map of the world, and observe the position of this 
island of ours, which oa run such a career of usefulness, and even 
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glory, placed though it be as it were in a corner of the globe, and then 
glance at the position of New Holland and its neighbouring islands, 
we cannot but at once see that in point of situation, it is incom- 
parably superior to that which we enjoy. It is, or rather will be, a 
hich road for all the nations of the earth. A celebrated traveller 
has well remarked, that if we stand upon the highest point of New 
Holland and look to the north, we cannot indeed see with the eye, 
the grand outline which is on each side and before us, but we know 
that that outline is formed of an irregular curve, produced by all 
the great mountains of the two hemispheres. It is nearly midway 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn ; it has access to 
the richest parts of Asia ; its skies are Italian, its soil sufficiently 
fertile and varied by woods and pastures, its harbours numerous 
and capacious: in short, it possesses all the elements of a magnifi- 
cent empire, which not even our mismanagement can prevent it 
from becoming in the course of a few generations. 

We should look at New Holland in this point of view, and 
by giving every possible facility to the expansion of its growth, 
assist the progress of its destinies. We have been going on for 
years in a paltry peddling way of treating this a as if it were 
to be for ever only a place of exile for convicts. ut this is not 
the time, nor at present have we the means, for entering into this 
momentous subject. We must at present content ourselves with 
gleaning all the information which we can find connected with it, 
and for this purpose we turn with pleasure to the little volume 
before us. 

Most of our voluntary emigrants upon leaving home, contrive to 
build for themselves, in the distant lands to which they are bound, 
splendid castles in the air, which to their dismay, vanish farther 
from their gaze at each remove of the ‘ lengthening chain.” 
Thus our author, possessed, as be informs us, of some £20,000 in 
capital, thought that by going to New South Wales he might 
easily convert it into £10,000 a year, by purchasing whole pro- 
vinces. He was to have a capital mansion, a noble park, well 
stocked with deer, he was to have carriages and hunters without 
number. From the condition of a merely comfortable man in 
England, he was to be elevated to the rank of a nobleman,—a 
prince, and all the luxuries of life were to be heaped together in his 
granaries. We shall see how, and why, his early visions were 
dissipated. 

‘ The facts on which my opinions were formed have turned out to be 
true; but my conclusions were miserably erroneous. For example, I was 
told that on estate of 10,000 acres might be obtained for a mere trifle. 
This was true. I have got 20,000 acres, and they did not cost me more 
than 2s. per acre. But I imagined that a domain of that extent would 
be very valuable. In this I] was wholly mistaken. As my estate cost me 
next to nothing, so itis worth next to nothing. For reasons which J shall 
mention presently, I tried to sell it; but I could not find a purchaser, 
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without submitting to lose great part of what I had expended in im 
ments. Yet there are persons continually reaching the colony on 

to invest money in the purchase of land; but when I have made overtures 
to them, they have grumbled at my price, saying that they could obtain a 
grant from the Crown for less than six-pence per acre; and when I have 
‘talked of my “ improvements,” they have answered that they preferred 
improving, themselves, to buying my improvements. In short, my domain 
has no market value. It is a noble property to look at; and “ 20,099 
acres in a ring fence,” sounds very well in England; but here, such a pro. 
perty possesses no exchangeable value. The reason is plain; there are 
millions upon millions of acres, as fertile as mine, to be had for nothing ; 
and, what is more, there are not people to take them. Of my 20,000 
acres I reckon about 5000 to be woodland, though, indeed, there are 
trees scattered over the whole property, as in an English park. Form 
amusement, I had a rough estimate made of the money that I could obtain 
for all this timber, were it growing in any part of England. The valuation 
amounts to above 150,000/. Now for my pecuniary advantage, the best 
thing that could happen to me would be the annihilation of all this natural 
produce; provided, I mean, that it could be destroyed without cost. The 
cost of destroying it, out of hand, would be at least 15,000/. Thus, in 
point of fact, my timber injures my estate to that amount, instead of being 
worth ten times that sum. It seems droll, does it not, that an English 
hundred-and-fifty-thousand -pounds worth of any thing, should, any where, 
be a dead loss of fifteen thousand pounds? It is true, however, as you may 
fully convince yourself by reading, in any of the accounts of these settle- 


ments, a chapter upon ‘‘ Grubbing.” Fortunately some other things that I 
possess, and which, if I had them in England would make me a peer, are 
not, like the timber, a positive injury. These are mines of coal and iron, 
in which my estate is nee to abound. Being under the surface, va 


can do me no harm; and I shall take good care that they are not disturbed, 
For if any one, out of enmity to me, should bring an army of miners from 
Staffordshire, and raise to the surface a large quantity of my coal and iron 
ore, the cost of throwing it down the shafts again would quite ruin me, if, 
indeed, I could, at any cost, find labourers for the purpose. As for dis- 
posing of it in any other way, that would be impossible, for want of roads. 

sides, neither the Crown nor individuals would let me injure their land 
by casting my rubbish on to it. As regards the coal, though, I am mis- 
taken; I might consume it by fire without much trouble. But what could 
I do withthe iron ore, when, even though there should be means to con- 
vey it to Sydney, nobody would give me one Birmingham frying-pan for 
the whole of it. An estate of 20,000 acres, containing rich mines of coal 
and iron, and covered with magnificent timber, is, no doubt, a very good 
thing in some countries; but here you will lose money by such a posses- 
sion ; if, that is, you have any money to lose, and unless you take particu- 
lar care of it. 

‘I did not, you know, intend to become a Farmer. Having fortune 
enough forall my wants, I proposed to get a large domain, to build a good 
house, to keep enough land in my own hands for pleasure-grounds, park, 
and game preserves ; and to let the rest, after erecting farm-houses in the 
most suitable spots. My mansion, park, preserves, and tenants, were 
a mere dream. I have not one of them. When, upon my first arrival, | 
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talked of these things to some sensible men, to whom | was recommended, 
they laughed in my face. I soon found that a house would, though the 
stone and timber were to be had for nothing, cost three times as much as 
in England. This was on account of the very high wages required by 
mechanics; but this was not all. None of the materials of a house, except 
stone and timber, are produced in the colony. Every pane of glass, every 
nail, every grain of paint, and every piece of furniture, from the kitchen 
copper to the drawing-room curtains, must have come from England. My 
property is at a distance of nearly seventy miles from the sea, and there is 
no road, but a track through the forest, for two thirds of that distance. 
Every thing, even the food of the labourers, must have been transported 
from afar. Log-houses must have been built for the labourers; and the 
cheapest way of providing for them would have been by the establishment 
of a farm, in the first instance, to produce enough for their subsistence. 
Lastly, though none of these obstacles had exisfed, the whole colony did 
not contain aS many masons, carpenters, glaziers, painters, black and 
whitesmiths, and other mechanics, as I should have required, You may 
believe most statements of fact respecting the colony; but beware how you 
draw conclusions!’—pp. 4—9. 


What was our visionary todo? To subside into common place 
existence, and to take “ boldly to the bush.” 


‘I bought herds and flocks, horses, ploughs, carts, carpenters’ tools, and 
all sorts of implements of husbandry. My only servants were convicts. 
My own man, who had served me for eight years in England, and had often 
sworn that he would go the wide world over with me, seeing that I was 
the best of masters, never reached my new abode. He had saved about 
£150 in my service; and I had advised him to take the money out ofa 
London Savings’ Bank, under an idea that he might obtain ten per cent. 
for it at Sydney. He followed my advice. About a month after our 
arrival I missed him one morning. Before night I received a letter, by 
which he informed me that he had taken a grant of land near Hunter's 
River, and that he “* hoped we parted friends.” He is now one of the 
most consequential persons in the Colony, has grown enormously fat, 
feeds upon greasy dainties, drinks oceans of bottled porter and port wine, 
damns the Governor, and swears by all his gods, Jupiter, Jingo, and 
Old Harry, that this Colony must soon be independent.’—pp. 12, 13. 


The miseries attending his “‘ settling” are enough to drive him 
mad. His labourers were ci-devant pickpockets and poachers; 
his sheep and cows were continually lost, which, however, was 
“‘nobody’s fault ;” a threat of punishment was followed by open 
mutiny; and his prospects were not at all mended by importing 
a number of free labourers from England, who abandoned bim the 
moment they could obtain higher wages elsewhere. He was by 
this time almost a rained man. ° 


‘Under these circumstances, my estate did not produce largely. My 
herds and flocks, however, had rapidly multiplied ; and in the last year of 
which I speak, I reaped one hundred and forty acres of corn. This was 
thought immense doings; but as my free labourers were gone, | had no 
such prospect for the future ; and as for the flocks, their increase in aum- 
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ber was not a proportionate increase of property to me. The wool 

duced something; but the flesh was worth nothing, unless taken to market 
and then it would scarcely repay the cost of the journey. Here, there are 
no drovers or jobbers in cattle to come between the farmer and the butcher, 
In short, there is little division of labour, and you may roll in plenty, with. 
out possessing any thing of exchangeable value. You must do almost every 
thing yourself; and flocks in the wilderness are not worth much more than 
the items itself, of which you may obtain nearly any quantity for all 
but nothing. Under an idea that cheese would be easily transported, and 
would fetch a good price in Sydney, I thought at one time of establishing a 
dairy. But I ought to have kuown better. My cows were as wild as 
hyzenas, and almost as wicked. I bad no milkmaids, no dairy women, no 
churns, no any thing that was wanted for the purpose; and, above all, | 
wanted industry, skill, economy, and taste for any such pursuits, or, at 
least, a drudge of a wife to supply those wants. At length my impatience 
got the better of a certain stupid vanity that had led me to fancy myself 
qualified to become a settler. I wrote to my friends at Sydney, acknow- 
ledging that I was sick of the bush, and that their prophecies of my ill sue- 
cess had been fulfilled to the letter. By their assistance I made over my 
estate for twenty years, with every thing upon it, to a tough Scotch farmer, 
on condition of receiving one-third of its produce. This third produces me 
less than 3 per cent. interest on what I have expended; but | am, compa- 
ratively speaking, ahappy man, living upon my English income, in a place 
where at least books, and men and women, such as they are, are not quite 


wanting, and where money will supply the more pressing wants of civilized 
life.’— pp. 18—20. 


And he did very right. We will be bound to say that the 
Scotchman is already an aristocrat of the country, or in a fair way 
towards making his fortune. Our author had committed the 
serious, but very common mistake of taking up a business with 
which he was unacquainted. In England we do not find our 
gentlemen-farmers very successful in their line; no wonder that 
they are still more unfortunate in New South Wales, where 
labour is so enormously expensive. 

Our author having given up his estate, and all the dreams 
thereunto appended, next turns into a political economist, a gossip, 
an idler, and fully answers to the character, or rather the class of 
characters we often meet in our club-rooms, composed of men, who, 
having nothing particular to do for themselves, set about mending 
the world by all sorts of specifics, The problem to be solved in 
New South Wales is to increase its population, without raising the 
price of labour. This seems a paradox, for the greater number of 
hands, the cheaper must labour be of course. Not exactly so—in 
New South Wales, supposing the number to be increased from 
England. The anecdote told of his servant, by the author, has 
already thrown some light upon this subject. The fact is, that a 
yet at least, and it will be so for years to come, land is too cheap 
in that country, and free labourers, as soon as they earn a pittance, 
become proprietors, and, by giving additional employment to the 
operative tillers of the soil, raise the market. What is the remedy 
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proposed for this evil? The introduction of negro slaves ! Hear 
this ye Macaulay’s and Buckston’s! There is something so 
downright impudent in this suggestion, that we cannot ‘help 
reading It again. 

‘| constantly ask myself, whether it be possible to devise any means 
by which to establish, in a new country, such a proportion between people 
and land, as would render labour plentiful, and not extravagantly dear. 
Here, we have, it is true, a species of slave-labour—that of convicts, and 
our system of slavery has been peculiarly favourable to the master, because 
the slaves have been obtained without any prime cost. To this, combined 
with the demand for produce created by the great expenditure of Govern- 
ment, the few rich men of New South Wales are wholly indebted for their 
fortunes. But the supply of cheap labour was always small and variable ; 
and, of late, the demand has so much increased, through the increase of 
landowners, that not the slightest dependence can be placed on convict 
labour as a permanent source of wealth. You may obtain, though not 
without trouble, one, two, or perhaps three, convicts, for a term of a few 
years; but that they will rob you, is almost certain; that they will mur- 
der you, is by no means improbable ; and that their labour will not be 
very profitable, is beyond a doubt. What, then, are we to do, to obtain 
that desirable proportion between the demand and supply of labour, with- 
out which, I say, no country can flourish? Answer me that question 
satisfactorily, and I will tell you that Botany Bay is an earthly paradise. 
This, indeed, would be a glorious discovery. Call it an invention, or what 
you will, it must, whenever established in a country cursed with slavery, 
cause the natural, slow, easy death, of that hideous monster. Fancy the 
slavery of America and South Africa in a slow, consumption, and free 
labour growing up, healthy, strong, and cheerful, to supply its place! 
But I am dreaming—We have a right to presume that slavery will flourish 
in America and South Africa, until there shall be no more land to be ob- 
tained for next to nothing; and that the inhabitants of Australasia must, 
for hundreds of years to come, secretly long for a trade in human flesh. 
Tell me the time when the disproportion between the demand and supply 
of labour in America, South Africa, and Australasia, will cease, and I will 
tell you when slavery will cease in America and South Africa, and when the 
Australasians will become a rich, instructed, refined, and highly-civilized 
people. Meanwhile, I deliberately state it as my opinion that a permis- 
sion to obtain slaves from Africa would be most beneficial to these settle- 
ments, with a view only to wealth and civilization; and that if Australasia 
should become independent to morrow, these people would find some means 
of establishing slavery in spite of all the saints..—pp. 36—39. 

We verily believe they would. The thirst of gain in the human 
breast is so indomitable, that many are to be found now, as there 
were in the earlier ages of the world, who would avoid no practica- 
ble means of increasing their gold if they dared. That in the pre- 
sent condition of Australasia, slavery would not be without its 
advantages it would be irrational to deny. But it would be still 
more ridiculous to imagine, that, with our corrected notions upon 
that subject, though we have taken abundant time to repent, any 
such thing as the purchase of negroes for New South Wales would 
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be even listened to for a moment. But the wants of the colony, i, 
this respect, should, nevertheless, be seriously considered, We 
should encourage, in every possible way, the immigration into 
that country of all those classes of foreigners, whether Africans 
Indians, or Chinese, who, without aspiring very generally to - 
come proprietors, would be content for a moderate remuneration to 
cultivate the soil for the British residents. There should be no 
force applied—no restraint or tyranny of any description practised 
towards such labourers. The name of slave should be as inappli- 
cable to them as it is to any peasant in England. But it would 
be necessary to let them remain, for some generations at least, iy 
the condition of peasantry—a condition which should be in lj 
respects rendered an object of preference to them, considering the 
miseries which they are hopelessly enduring in their native villages 
and swamps. 

We believe that there is an innumerable class of industrious 
poor in China particulariy, who have of late years been strongly 
agitated with the desire of emigrating to foreign lands, and espe- 
cially to those possessed by Great Britain. Although not much 
liked by the Dutch in Batavia, yet we know from Sir George 
Staunton, that they are in that colony the chief cultivators of the 
sugar cane, and that many of them have acquired fortunes, which, 
strange to say, have not at all diminished their industry. In the 
time of Sir Stamford Raffles (1815) there were no fewer than a 
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hundred thousand Chinese. All these left their native country 
“‘ without money or resources ;” but by dint of their industry many 
of them in time acquired comparative wealth. Mr. Barrow has 
declared, that ‘a few thousand Chinese emigrants would be of 
more advantage than a rich gold mine to the British colony in 
South Africa.” Would not his os have at least equal force as 
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applied to New South Wales? e think so unquestionably—the 
more so as that island is so much nearer to the Chinese, that they 
might, with very little trouble, be induced to steer their annual 
junks, full of emigrants, for its infinitely more genial shores. 

In offering this opinion we know that we are talking to the 
winds, or at least anticipating what probably will be said and acted 
upon some time in the middle of the next century. In the mean- 
time let us amuse ourselves with the present condition of society at 
Sydney. 


ol 
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‘ Did I not mention something about intellectual society? There is no 
such thing in this country ; at least, in the sense which you attach to the 
words. We are not barbarians—the colony is too young for that. Not 
even the thieves of England have had time to forget the civilization, such 
as it was, which they brought from the old country. Our free settlers 
whose emigration dates some time after that of the first convicts, ale 
English men and women, not much altered from what they were in Eng- 
land. Some generations hence, their descendants will probably be as u0- 
couth, and ignorant, and violent, as the great mass of North Americans 
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Perhaps, as here there are no dense forests to prevent them from spreading, 
they may become as wild as the inhabitants of the Pampas, or as gross, 
lethargic, and stupid as the boors of the Cape of Good Hope; who, by the 
by, were compelled to spread by the Dutch mode of granting land. But, 
at present, they are me people, to all intents and purposes, of that 
class to which, in England, they belonged. You will understand, how- 
ever, that they were not of a class particularly intellectual, even whilst in 
England; and it was not to be expected that they should cultivate their 
minds here. They came here for a very different purpose. Literary men, 
men of science, philosophers, do not emigrate to new countries where their 
acquirements would be neither rewarded nor admired. Sir Walter Scott, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and Mr. Malthus, would not earn so much in this 
colony as three, brawny experienced ploughmen ; and though the inordinate 
vanity of a new people might be gratified by the possession of them, they 
would be considered as mere ornaments, and would often be wholly ne- 
glected, for things of greater utility—unless, indeed, Mr. Malthus could 
create for us that proportion of which I have spoken above. In that case, 
we should load him with riches, and erect statues to his honour in every 
market place. Apropos of statues—professors of the fine arts would be 
of no greater value here than writers and philosophers. I can now easily 
comprehend why Copley and West emigrated from America, and why 
Cooper and Irving are become citizens of Europe. And I have said enough 
to explain why this country imports hardly any superior intellect. 

‘Of what class then, you ask, have been the great mass of emigrants 
from England, not convicts? Excellent people in their way, most of 
them; farmers, army and navy surgeons, subalterns on half-pay, and a 
number of indescribable adventurers, from about the twentieth rank in 
England. ‘They came here to live, not to enjoy; to eat and drink, not to 
refine ; to “‘ settle”—that is, to roll in a gross plenty for the body, but to 
starve their minds. To these must be added convicts, many of whom are 
become rich and influential; and some, not exactly convicts, to whom 
England ceased to be a convenient residence. The English who live at 
Boulogne, some for cheapness, some from misfortune, and some from fear, 
would offer, I should think, a fair sample of the materials which compose 
the best society in New South Wales; though, I must admit, that the 
bustling, thriving settler of New South Wales is a companion, rather 
ignorant though he be—far away preferable to the not more enlightened, 
but melancholy English sluggard of Boulogne. To form a due conception 
of the “‘ upper classes” here, suppose all the natives of France annihilated, 
and the whole country belonging to the English residents of Boulogne. In 
that case, there would be an almost perfect resemblance between those 
Englishmen who, across a narrow channel, can see their own country, and 
those who, at its antipodes, look upon the Pacific Ocean. Man—how 
often must it be repeated ?—is the creature of circumstances. In likening 
these, my fellow colonists, to the English outcasts in France, I speak only 
of their original composition.’—pp. 39—42. 


hea much by ‘way of generality ; but let us descend to parti- 
Culars :-— 


‘ You imagine, perhaps, that society here is divided into but two classes 
—criminal slaves, and their temporary owners. But let me tell you, this 
is by no means the case. We have gradations of rank, almost as numer- 
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ous as those which divide the community of England. The Governor js 
King; and a much more powerful man he is, in respect to those over 
whom he rules, than the Sovereign of Britain. This will be clear to you 
when you reflect that the King of England can govern only by responsible 
Ministers, and that our King governs without responsibility, except to those 
who appoint him ; who live at the antipodes of his palace, and who, of 
course, trouble themselves but little about this distant and insignificant 
settlement. Besides, an Englishman may be at bitter variance with the 
Ministers, without the slightest injury to his private affairs: however loud 
his opposition, his name may not even be known to the Government; and 
though he should be a thorn in their sides, like Joseph Hume, he may be 
rich and happy in spite of them, Whereas, in this small community, 
every man’s words are reported and weighed; and the ill will of the 
Sovereign may deeply affect his fortunes, Here, scarcely anybody lives 
on a fortune made by his grandfather. It is the local government which 
supplies the means of production, and which, again, is the principal pur- 
chaser for consumption. Here, convicts are of immense value, and it is 
the Government which bestows those temporary slaves; here, almost every 
man is a cultivator of the soil, and the Government is the principal bayer 
of agricultural produce. Add to this, that the Governor disposes of many 
offices, some giving rank, and some profit,—and, above all, of waste land, 
that is, of unappropriated earth, air, and water ! 

‘You may perhaps think, that as waste land possesses no value, the 
power to dispose of it can give no influence. Reflect, however, for a 
moment. Notwithstanding the experience of ages, there are still persons 
who imagine that an estate of 20,000 acres, bearing noble timber, must 
anywhere, be a very valuable property. Such persons, guided wholly by 
their imaginations, long for extensive domains even in such a country as 
this; and he who can gratify or disappoint them, as he pleases, must, for a 
time, hold them in subjection. Anticipation is universally more pleasant 
than the fact, and one man having controul over the hopes of mankind 
would be master of the world. In the next place, the Government of a 
new Colony alone determines the sites of towns, and the direction of 
roads ; whereby it has the power to give a considerable market value to 
certain portions of territory. I am the most independent man in this 
Colony; but its Governor could at once put twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds into my pocket by making a road through my estate, and nailing 
upon one of my trees, a board inscribed with, ‘‘This is Town.” 
How, then, can I help being, at all times, his most devoted humble ser- 
vant? How, indeed, but by recollecting that I draw a competent income 
from England, which enables me to enjoy my, existence ; that in a few 
years both “His Excellency ” and I shall be imeat for the worms; and 
that, consequently, | have not an hour to spare for the misery of being 
his parasite. 

‘The Governments of all new countries exercise an imperceptible des- 
potism over the affairs of nearly all their subjects, by means of their power 
over waste land. They can raise or lower the wages of labour by re 
stricting or extending grants of earth, air, and water; and by the same, 
means they can raise or lower the value of land already appropriated by 
individuals. Capitalists and landowners, therefore, are liable to be ruined 
or made rich, by the mere will of the Government. The history of settle: 
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ments in desert countries abounds with instances of fluctuations in the 
value of land and of labour, arising solely from fluctuations in the pro- 
portion between the people and the territory for their subsistence ; and 
such fluctuations have, for the most part, been caused solely by a restriction 
or an extension to the amount of grants. I do not pretend that the 
Governments of new countries have ever increased or lessened the amount 
of grants, with a direct view to raise or lower the value of land and 
labour; for I believe that they have been, and still are, unconscious of 
their power in this respect; but they have so exercised their power as to 
prevent the accumulation of wealth. It follows that they have had to deal 
with poor, and, therefore, impotent subjects ; and, of course, the real 
power of a Government over Its subjects must be in proportion to their 
weakness. ‘The Democracy of North America is not an exception to this 
general rule ; for, do we not, there, see a whole people exercise the most 
terrible despotism over individuals? If the Governmentof America, that 
is, the great body of the people, were highly instructed, individuals would 
have nothing to fear from its power; but, at present, wrong is often in- 
flicted on individuals, without benefit to the mass. An ignorant body of 
men, in short, is just as liable as an ignorant individual, to commit self- 
injury and self-destruction. If you, as a Liberal, should be hurt at these 
remarks, I beg of you to tell me, whether partizan-murder may not be 
committed with impunity in Kentucky? and whether the American tariff 
be not a great injury to the whole people that has enacted it ? 


‘Hence you may conceive that this Government, or rather Governor 
possesses extraordinary power for good or evil. How such a degree of 
power has been used for evil, you will learn, if you come here, merely by 


listening when you are at the Cape of Good Hope. Here, there is no par- 
ticular reason for complaint ; and I use the language of complaint unwil- 
lingly, merely because I could not otherwise give you a true picture of our 
condition. Need I say that there can be no court without courtiers? Of 
course, there is a pretty numerous class—numerous, | mean, in proportion 
to forty-five thousand inhabitants, altogether devoted to ‘‘ His Excel- 
lency.” This class forms the ‘* best society,” of Sydney. It is composed 
of Government officers, unconnected with the colony, excepting by their 
offices, of local magistrates, who are all settlers and land-owners, and of 
the more opulent merchants, together with their respective wives. Now 
look back to what I have said of the original composition of the emigrants, 
not convicts. Do you smile at the picture which your imagination must 
have conceived? A court, an aristocracy, an exclusive set, persons of 
fashion, lady patronesses, composed, King and all, of people such as the 
English who inhabit Boulogne ;—a St. James’s, a White’s, an Almacks, 
at Botany Bay! It is true, as I hope to be saved. But why should you 
wonder ’—Where did men and women ever congregate without the assump- 
tion, by a few of them, of superiority to the many? Nothing is more ge- 
neral—nothing, therefore, is more vulgar, than exclusiveness. Laugh ra- 
ther at the thing itself than at its existence here. 

‘ As in France, the first class call themselves ‘* gens comme il faut ;” 
and in England, “ people of fashion,” or * the world””— so here, the 
leaders of the society are distinguished by a peculiar term. They are 
called “ respectable.” Not to speak of France, it is difficult to say what 
i England constitutes “ fashion” Not high birth, certainly—for some 
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of the despots of English society are sprung from the dunghill. Our epi. 
thet to express exclusiveness is, I think, better chosen—for, though strict! 
speaking, it means worthy of respect, it is claimed, here, only by those to 
whom respect is paid. In England, the Quarterly Review tells us, 
‘* respectability” sometimes means keeping a gig—here it always means 
dining with the Governor. 


‘ You will readily understand, that an exclusive set being once estab. 
lished, those who compose it are jealous of their privileges. In this 
respect we do but mimic the “‘ best society” of England. We are proud, 
shy, difficult of access to those whom we despise, presumptuous, sarcastic 
of whatever does not meet our notions of right, swollen, blinded with q 
sense of our own importance. In a word, we are “ the world” at Botan 
Bay. We look with an evil eye upon those who are rising to belong to 
us; we examine and canvass their pretensions; and we adwnit them, only 
after a long course of insult, to the honour of equal terms. They, in 
their turns, become excluders; and thus the farce proceeds: but is not 
this a picture of Grosvenor-square ? 

‘Our manners set the fashion. Those whom we exclude, exclude others. 
Free emigrants claim to be of a nature superior toconvicts ; convicts, whose 
terms of punishment have expired, behave as if their flesh and blood were 
wholly unlike that of convicts still in durance; convicts, who have not 
been convicted south of the line, scorn those who have; and these several 
classes, except the last, are as proud and tenacious of their privileges as is 
every distinctive class in England, except the unhappy lowest ; or, as is 
every shade of colour in the West Indies except the perfect black. The 


main features of the human character are every where alike, and a passion 
for distinctions seems to be implanted in our nature.’—pp. 50—52. 


Wo00l—wool—wool—that is the great object, the os er 


sity, the absorbing ambition at present of New South Wales, or 
rather of Australasia, which also includes Van Dieman’s beautiful 
land. Our author, being a ‘ busy idler,” is very learned'and 
diffuse upon a theme highly interesting at the other side of the 
Indian sea, but not particularly engaging to us at this moment, 
especially as we know that his fellow-colonists are doing all in 
their power to improve the article, and can do so without our 
assistance. May their wool flourish, and may they produce 


plenty of it, in order that our tailor’s bills may thereby suffer a 
considerable annual reduction ! 





Art. XII.—Stories of Waterloo, and other Tales. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: Colburn and Bentley. 1829. 


WE confess that we open a publication, coming from the prolific 
manufactory of Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, with some degree of 
suspicion. Burlington-street has, within the last three or four 
years, ejected upon the town suci an amazing number of novels, 
contracted for by the “‘ three volumes,” and written for the purpose 
of meeting what is called ‘‘ the taste of the day,” that they seem, 
in some instances at least, rather to be the production of some me- 
chanical power operating upon arranged designs, than of intellects 
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undergoing the ordinary emotions which are excited by the literary 
propensity. A tale of ‘ fashionable life,” a misanthropic romance, 
‘ketches at sea, scenes in the east, west, north, or south, the story 
of a robber or a seducer, a gambler, or a lover, seem to be executed 
per order with as much facility in that active region as any oe 
of lace at Nottingham, or of chintz at Manchester. The Minerva 
Press has siunply shifted ah ogo and removed with it a colony 
of authors, or rather of scribes, whose great business it is to keep 
this great towa from looking at any book whose antiquity dates 
from the last year. 

In point of fact, how few of the novels which were published in 
1829 will be remembered, not to speak of being ak. in 1830? 
Some, even of those which we endeavoured to rescue from the 
grave, have baffled all our skill, and mocked our fondest hopes. 
They have gone off under the effects of consumption,—that dire 
disease which has infused itself so fatally into almost every branch 
of our modern literature. The patient looks for a while blooming, 
and full of promise of a vigorous existence. But a month or two 
rolls on, the blossom fades from the cheek, and he is—no more. 

This being the case, we hardly know what to say for ‘ The Stories 
of Waterloo and other Tales.” There are in the third volume a few 
pages really connected with that glorious field of slaughter, but the 
remainder of the work is occupied with ‘ the other tales.’ This, to 
besure, isan [rish way of nominating a work. It is as if one 
should call our Gazetteer of the inhabited world, the history of 
Constantinople and “ other places.” It reminds us of some of our 
boyish miscalculations, when we attempted to fly a kite no larger 
than a crow, on his journey homeward, with a tail as long as the 
monument. But a name, in these delightful bookselling days, is 
the summum bonum of the trade. A “ good name”—that is the 
first thing to be found out—that will sell at least one edition, and 
the public will be the first to laugh at the little stratagem which has 
been invented only for their amusement. 

The ‘ other tales,’ to reverse the order of the title, if we may use 
the Hibernian privileges of our author, are, notwithstanding what 
we have said against Burlington-street novels in general, of an 
order which needed no connecting title to recommend them. We 
have read the; with a degree of interest which perhaps may induce 
us, at this moment, to exaggerate their merits; yet we may assert 
that they have at least the charm of variety, aud of brevity, which 
is nO Common praise to begin with. From deep tragedy we are 
hurried on to broad farce, from the sunshine of contentedness to 
the gloom of despair, from the tinkling of the light guitar to the 
thunder of the battle. Truly we have here the proper picture of a 
soldier’s life, than which, if well designed, there are few more 
favourable for the touches of a master. 

We cannot say of these ‘ other tales,’ that they contain the best 
written military adventures and sketches we ever read. It cannot 
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be denied however, that the style in which they are thrown off is 
vigorous and eminently picturesque. The author has carefully 
avoided that night-mare—sentimentality, and that frightful old 
maid of modern novels,—“ fine conversation.” He adheres, for the 
most part,—either to the narrative or the descriptive, and in both he 
appears to us equally felicitous. 

The scene of the first volume is, if we may liken it to a drama, in 
Ireland: that of the second on the way from Erin to Quatre-Bras 
and Ligny; in the third we at length reach the field of Waterloo, 
The chain by which the stories are connected is ingenious enough, 
Soldiers on the march to the distant field of action, and reposing 
after the battle, amuse each other with their different adventures, 
and our author has contrived by some means or other to render 
each man’s contribution to the common stock engaging in its 
own way. 

The story of the ‘ outlaw,’ in the first volume, presents a strik- 
ing picture of the remote districts of Ireland some twenty years 
ago. In the history of ‘ Sarsfield,’ the author has put forth his 
higher powers both of invention and composition, each of which 
faculties he possesses to an eminent degree. We, shall, however, 
content ourselves with one or two descriptive passages from the 
story of ‘‘ Colonel Nilson,” which are connected with the sanguinary 
insurrection of 1798. 


« After some hours’ marching, we came up with the rebel outposts. I was 
conducted to a place of security, in the centre of the insurgent army, and 
as the summer night was nearly passed, I lay down, guarded by a centi- 
nel, on a sward of newly-cut hay, to repose after my wearying, and, as it 
had proved, calamitous journey. 

‘ The morning had dawned some time before I awoke. I had been 
much fatigued by the exertions of the preceding day, and, urged by thirst, 
had drank a considerable quantity of spirits and water before I lay down 
to sleep. I looked about like one bewildered. I was in a country of 
whose appearance I was profoundly ignorant, and, for some time, I imagined 
the body of men who, I was aware, had occupied the ground on the last 
night, had moved off while I slept. 

‘But soon, from the rising ground where I stood, I discovered the 
cause of the extraordinary stillness of the rebel forces. They were lying 
in ambuscade, concealed by the high fences; and from a careful look- 
out kept by their leaders, I was aware that an enemy was speedily 
expected. 

‘ The position chosen by the rebels for attempting to surprise the king's 
troops was admirably selected for that purpose, but was a place where 
a successful attempt at an ambuscade was most unlikely. Near the village 
of Clough, the country, which is flat and open, with large and spactous 
tields running parallel with the road, and offering every facility for an army 
to deploy and form easily, if necessary, suddenly changes its character. 
The road then becomes deep, narrow, and intricate, with clay banks 
on each side, having wide ditches at their bases, and rows of close bushes 
on the top. The fields, also, are small and difficult, interpersed into 
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numerous parks, and separated by full-grown hedges. At this time of the 
vear, the trees being in full leaf, and the ground occupied by rich potato 
crops, standing corn, and unmown grass, afforded ample concealment for 
any force which chose to occupy it. Here, accordingly, the rebels awaited 
the attack of the royalists ; and the movements of the latter on the Camdin 
road were soon apparent. 

‘The rising of a dense, continuous cloud of dust gave notice, that the 
king’s troops were approaching. For security, I presume, I was placed 
about a hundred paces from the insurgents, who lined the hedges. To 
enable themselves the better to obtain a view of the expected conflict, my 
guards posted me on the crest of a Danish fort, which not only commanded 
the rebel position, but had an unbroken prospect of the road, by which 
their assailants advanced for several miles. I had not, fortunately, been 
deprived of my telescope, and was thus enabled to remark the occurrences 
of this calamitous morning with painful accuracy. A sudden angle of the 
road cleared the advancing military of the dust, which had hitherto 
obscured their march, and at once I perceived, to my astonishment, that 
they were moving in close column, without either flanking parties or 
skirmishers. The dragoons were in the front, the infantry succeeded—in 
the centre of which I perceived three or four pieces of artillery, and a 
squadron of cavalry brought up the rear. 

‘The country, as yet, was open. The troops could easily extend, if 
required, on the right and left of the road, but still there was a want of 
military caution in their order of march, which struck me as being blame- 
able. Presently they halted—‘* Now,” thought I, “the rebel plan is 
known—we shall soon see this formidable position turned.” I looked 
attentively ; there was as yet no partial movement—no light troops extend- 
ing—no advanced-guard pushed forward. Did my eyes deceive me ?—was 
it possible? By heaven! the march in close column was resumed: and 
without a single precautionary measure, the doomed leader moved to his 
destruction. 

‘On came the royalists, and in a short time the leading squadron of the 
advanced cavalry entered the fatal pass of Tubberneering. None but 
a soldier can conceive the feelings of despair, of madness, with which 

viewed my devoted comrades, in the gorge of those enclosures, from 
which few would return with life, and none without dishonour. In pro- 
found silence the rebel ambush lay concealed—not a pike glittered—not a 
man was seen, and the advanced-guard rode on without suspicion. The 
infantry had now entered the defile. As the road narrowed, the progress 
of the column became slow and difficult: they passed, and the unhapp 
cause of the day’s disgrace, surrounded by his aides-de-camp and staff, 
rode forward. 

‘Colonel Walpole, to whom, unfortunately, the direction of this ill- 
fated detachment had been entrusted, was a man totally unfitted for com- 
mand. He was vain, ignorant, and imprudent; arrogant in his manners, 
and averse to communicate with his officers, or avail himself of the ex- 
perience of others. He held a situation in the Castle of Dublin, and had 
unfortunately been dispatched with confidential orders to General Loftus, 
from whom he received the command, which was so fatal to his followers. 
He was a remarkably fine-looking man, and being dressed in a field- 
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officer's full uniform, aud mounted on a tall gray charger, he formed a 
most conspicuous object for his latent enemy. 

‘ The column had now completely entangled itself; and, at once, from 
the enclosures a wild yell burst forth, accompanied by a stream of mys. 
ketry. Colonel Walpole fell in the first fire; the confusion was tremey. 
dous, and to tight or retreat impossible. The height and number of the 
fences on every side made the ground most favourable for irregular and 
desultory warfare, and the long pikes of the rebels reached nearly across 
the narrow road; and those of the distracted soldiers who escaped the 
first close fire, were perforated from behind the hedges by invisille oppo- 
nents. The surprise of the troops was complete; dragoons and infantry 
were thrown, in helpless disorder, on each other, and a scene of butchery 
ensued. ; 

‘1 mentioned that I had been placed apart from the rebel body; my 
guard had been gradually diminished, after the mélée commenced, by their 
savage anxiety to join in the work of slaughter; but two now remained. 
I looked down the next enclosure; it was entirely open; for those who 
had originally lined it had advanced to close with the struggling soldiery. 

‘1 was aware that escape was practicable. A pikeman and a musketecr 
were my retainers. I waited till the latter had discharged his piece, and 
then flinging the spearman down the steep bank, | sprang over the next 
fence, and rushed towards the flank of the royalists. 

‘Fortunately, some of the officers had managed to disengage the rear- 
guard, and form them across an open field, to cover the broken column. 
A steep and expansive rock rose abruptly within a few paces of the road, 
and was crowded by the rebel musketry, who, from its superior elevation, 
were enabled to throw a destructive fire into the helpless mass below. To 
extricate the column, while that commanding spot was occupied, was im- 
possibie. I instantly took command of the artillery, and having levelled a 
hedge, got one of the six-pounders across the fence, where its fire would 
traverse the rebel position. The gunners behaved with admirable steadi- 
ness; with a few discharges we swept the rock of its occupants ; anda 
few of the 4th Dragoons, and the Ancient British cavalry, having threat- 
ened a flank movement on the rebels, the remains of the column were 
disengaged. We were reluctantly obliged to abandon the guns; for the 
horses, being untrained to fire, carried off the limbers in the commence- 
ment of the attack, and made it impracticable to remove them. We fell 
vack in great confusion, and retreated through the town of Gorey, fol- 
icwed closely by the insurgents, and annoyed, as we retreated through 


the streets, by the rebel inhabitants, who fired on us from their houses. — 
vol. i. pps 310—317. 


The author’s account of the celebrated battle of “ Vinegar Hill,” 
is also well given, as far as it goes. 

‘ General Duff, to whom I was attached with the artillery, advanced on 
the Ferns road, having his right flank on the river Slaney. Our march 
was parallel to the rebel lines upon the hills; and, during this movement, 
I protected the columns, throwing shells into the lines from the howitzers, 
while the light infantry under General Loftus supported me by a flanking 
fire. Late in the evening we arrived on the ground we were directed to oc 
cupy, and after a day of immense fatigue, rested on our arms on Vinegat 
Hill, in front of the rebel position. Our’s being the light brigade, was, of 
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course, considerably advanced, and I employed the little remaining light 
before the night closed, in surveying the ground and selecting a fit position 
for placing the guns in battery. 

‘The night was mild and warm; the rebel fires were lighted along their 
lines, and in the fort which crowned the crest of their camp. Every ne- 
cessary precaution against surprise was taken, and we lay down to sleep, 
and refresh ourselves for the exertions of the morrow. 

‘ We were already apprised that the assault upon the rebel camp would 
commence with the morning’s dawn. All but the pickets and centries 
were consequently anxious to obtain as much refreshment and repose as 
possible. A soldier's supper is readily disposed of; and soon after dark 
our bivouac was profoundly silent, and no sound or step was heard but 
those of the guards and outposts. 

‘Not so the rebel camp. All within their lines was mirth and music : 
groups of figures were seen moving opaquely round the watch-fires, and the 
dance, and laugh, and song, only ceased a short time before their lines 
were formed for the engagement. 

‘The short hours of the summer night passed, and the first blush of 
morning was expected anxiously. We were all at our posts. A highland 
regiment was formed on the left of the ground, where my guns, six six- 
pounders and two howitzers, were in battery, and the light brigade, being 
the flank companies of the Irish militia, and forming the finest battalion I 
ever saw, were extended on the right. Our watches were momently con- 
sulted: in a few minutes the gray dawn would break, and then the work of 
death wasto commence! At this instant an aide-de-camp came up with 
orders. When the light broke sufficiently to lay the guns, my fire was to 
open, and that would be the signal for the columns who were now resting 
round the hill to press forward. 

‘But natural causes, for a time, forbade the flow of human blood. 
Suddenly a thick dense fog rolled in huge fleeces across the hill; the soldier 
could scarcely distinguish his next file, and all around was enveloped in 
dark continuous clouds, into which the human eye found it impossible to 
penetrate. 

‘It was six o'clock before the light broke upon the morning of the 21st 
of June. ‘The mist rose gradually from the low grounds, and as it rolled 
up the hill, the columns of Generals Wilford, Dundas, and Duff, com-. 
menced ascending with it. When I heard the advance sounded on their 
bugles, | apprised General Loftus, who had stationed himself beside me, 
that the fog was now dispersing. The word of readiness Was given to the 
light troops, and immediately the mist curled upwards in one huge fleece, 
and showed us the advancing columns below displayed in a dazzling 
glare of sunshine. The cloud rolled majestically forward, and in a 
lew minutes more, the double lines of the insurgents, five or six files deep, 
appeared encircling the ridge and summit of the mountain. 

‘ The opening light showed me that, on the preceding evening, I had not 
calculated my distance wrong, when I chose the ground on which I had 
parked my guns. A long deep ditch and breastwork had been thrown up 
in front of their position by the rebels, and to defend it they had filled it 
with their choicest musketry. A few paces from me the ground rose, and I 
ascertained that from that elevation I could enfilade their whole line. I 
changed the guns instantly, and waited orders to commence firing. 

T2 
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‘The mist had now cleared off the rebel fort, which was situated on the 
cone of the mountain, and the scene around was beautiful and imposing 
Above, the rebel lines displayed a forest of glittering pikes ; along their 
ranks a number of green flags were waving; and their leaders, mounted 
and dismounted, were seen completing the necessary arrangements, 
One was particularly remarkable, and seemed to hold a principal com. 
mand, He was a man of huge stature, arrayed in green uniform, with 
cross-belis and cavalry pistols; and being mounted on a showy gray 
horse, and constantly engaged in reconnoitring, he had greatly attracted 
the attention of the soldiery. He appeared to remark the change of my 
guns, and rode forward to the breast of the hill to observe my battery 
nearer. . 

* As yet not a shot was fired ; the troops pressed up the hill at a mode. 
rate step, and in perfect silence; and the rebels waited steadily and 
quietly for them to close. General Duff rode up—* Hilson are you ready 
to open?” I answered in the affirmative. ‘ Well, begin in God's 
name !” 

‘ The rebel chieftain on the gray horse was now within good range. He 
was observing us through a glass, with the reins on the neck of his charger, 
which I afterward learned had belonged to the unfortunate Colonel 
Walpole. 

‘I laid the gun carefully, and desiring those around to observe the rebel 
leader, applied the match, and horse and man were hurled lifeless to the 
earth. Instantly the guns, loaded with grape and canister, opened with 
destructive effect on the crowded trenches, and the howitzers shelled the 
fort with fatal precision. ‘The bugle sounded the assault: under cover of 
the cannon the light brigade, with a tremendous cheer, rushed up the hill, 
and after a short resistance, the rebel breastwork was carried by the 
bayonet. 

* On their several points of attack the columns were equally successful. 
The rebel position was every where forced, and the cavalry having got 
open ground to charge, rushed forward and completed their overthrow. 
Fortunately for the insurgents, one of the columns failed in reaching its 
destination in sufficient time to co-operate with the others, and thus 
afforded them an opening to escape by. Owing to this mistake, an im- 
mense column succeeded in retreating by the eastern bank of the Slaney; 
and the troops, after a long and bloody pursuit, halted for the night. 

‘ With the loss of their camp the energies of the insurgents appeared to 
decline. All their cannon, fifteen pieces, with a large quantity of arms 
and military stores, fell into the hands of the royalists. Wexford next day 
was re-taken, and their forces from that time were constantly harassed 
and broken by the King’s troops, and never afterwards were capable of 
any formidaLle opposition.’—vol. i. pp. 320—326. 


These passages would almost induce us to suggest to the author, 
that the history of the Irish rebellion is still untold, and that t 
would afford his vigorous pen a favourable field for exercise. 

Although we, and most of our readers, have perused at least 
a hundred different accounts of Napoleon’s return from Elba, yet 
we venture to say, that our author’s brief and animated narrative 
of that ominous event, as well as his description of the scenes 
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sbich followed it, in Paris and Belgium, will be perused with un- 
wearied interest. We cannot resist the pleasure of extracting the 
chapter which is devoted to the “ Champ de Mai.” 


‘4 hundred cannon, discharged from the Bridge of Jena, ushered in 
the Champ de Mai. In front of the Military School, a mighty amphithe- 
aire was formed for the accommodation of the spectators, as well as of 
chose who were to assist in the ceremony. An altar, surmounted with a 
canopy, and surrouaded by seats for priests and choristers, occupied the 
centre of the immense temporary building, which was supposed to be ca- 
pable of containing twenty thousand persons. A throve, destined for Na- 
poleon, stood before an extensive pyramidical p'atform ; and benches, 
ornamented with eagles, were divided into several tiers, and, each inscribed 
with the name of the respective department, were filled by the Deputies who 
represented them. . P 

‘ The intervening spaces of this mighty area were crowded by the grand 
officers of the court, and the members of the public bodies. Arrayed in 
dresses of unequalled splendour, the appearance of the assembled dignita- 
ries was strikingly grand; and the élite of the French army, comprising 
Buonaparte’s own guards, and the finest regiments of the line, with their 
glittering arms and appointments, completed a spectacle of majestic 
brilliancy. 

‘ Amid the thunder of artillery, and the acclamations of thousands of the 
citizens who occupied the exterior of the splendid ampitheatre, surrounded 
by the marshals and nobles of the empire, Napoleon presented himself to 
the assembly, and placed himself upon the throne. His dress was sump. 
tuous: he wore a mantle of purple velvet, ornamented with ermine and 
embroidery, with a black Spanish hat, richly piumed, and looped in front 
with a diamond of transcendant beauty. Fora time,’ the roar of cannon, 
and the acclamation of the populace that hailed his entrée, were deafening. 
Bowing repeatedly to the assembly, while all beside remain uncovered, he 
seated himself on the throne, with his brothers Joseph, Jerome, and 
Lucian, on either side; and the artillery being silenced, the ceremony 
opened by the celebration of mass by the Archbishop of Tours, and Cardinal 
de Bayann. 

‘The religious portion of the pageant appeared to excite little interest 
in Napoleon’s mind. His opera-glass wandered over the countless multi- 
tude who composed the spectacle ; and his attention was not recalled un- 
til the mass was concluded, and the central deputations from the electors 
of the empire, comprising five members of each electoral college, mar- 
shalled by the conductor of the ceremonies, ascended the platform, and 
stood before the throne. Dubois, deputy of Maine and Loire, ina loud 
and commanding voice, then proceeded with his address, The harangue 
teemed with sentiments of patriotic attachment, and breathed towards the 
person of the emperor expressions of inviolable fidelity. 

‘As the orator proceeded, Napoleon marked his approbation with 
nods and smiles, till Dubois, after alluding to the pacific overtures which 
had been just submitted to the Allies, concluded with these bold and omi- 
nous words :—* If they leave us only the choice between war and infamy, 
the entire nation will rise to war. It absolves you from the too moderate 
offer which you have made to save Europe from fresh convulsions. All 

renchmen are soldiers. Victory will attend our eagles; and our ene- 
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mies, who calculate upon our discord, will bitterly repent that they have 
incensed us,’ ” 

‘ Amidst thunders of applause, the deputy ceased speaking; when the 
Arch-Chancellor arose, and advancing to Napoleon, notified the acceptance 
of the constitution. It was ratified by a million and a half of affirmatiye 
suffrages; and with a flourish of trumpets, a herald proclaimed, in the 
name of the Emperor, that the additional acts to the constitutions of the 
empire were accepted by the French people. 

‘ Again the batteries saluted, and a sustained cheer resounded from the 
assembly. A golden table and standish were placed before the Emperor; 
and while the Arch-Chancellor unfolded the parchment, and Joseph 
Buonaparte presented the pen, Napoleon ratified the deed by placing his 
signature to the Constitution. 

‘ When the popular approbation, which this part of the ceremonial 
occasioned, had subsided, the Emperor prepared to address the assembly, 
Although short of stature, and not gifted with the commanding exterior 
which is so requisite to arrest the attention of the populace, the tire of his 
penetrating eye, and the peculiar energy of his action, amply compensated 
for inelegant demeanour, and the defects of a voice, neither sweet nor 
powerful—and now, when raised beyond its compass, shrill and indistinct. 
He read his speech from a written paper, and the style and language left 
little doubt that the composition was his own :— 

« « Emperor—consul—soldier—I hold every thing from the people. 
In ge meen in adversity, in the field and in the council, in power and in 
exile, France has been the sole and constant object of my thoughts and 
actions.” A tissue of invective against the monarchs, “ violators of all 
principles,” mingled with allusions to the national attachment towards 
himself, succeeded, until he thus wound up his harangue:—“ Were it 
not my country alone which the enemies of France aim at, I would sur- 
render to their mercy the life which they so inveterately pursue. But 
say to the citizens, that so long as they preserve for me those sentiments 
of affection which they have so frequently manifested, the rage of our 
enemies shall be impotent. Frenchmen! my will is that of the people— 
my rights are theirs—my honour, my glory, my happiness, can never be 
separated from the honour, glory, and happiness of France.” 

‘ He ceased amid rapturous applause. When the tumult excited by his 
address had subsided, the Archbishop of Bourges, Grand Almoner of the 
Empire, presented the Evangelists, on his knees, to Napoleon, who swore 
to observe, and cause the Constitution to be observed. The Arch- 
Chancellor then tendered his obedience to the Constitution and the 
Emperor—and, animated with one feeling, the whole assembly swore 
submission to the laws, and fidelity to Napoleon. 

‘ When this act of allegiance had been performed, the steps of the 
throne were cleared, and the central deputation was withdrawn, displaying 
a long line of dazzling splendour, from the throne to the altar. Carnot, in 
a white Spanish dress of great magnificence, carried the eagle of the 
national guard. Davoust bore that of the first regiment of the line, and 
that of the marine corps was supported by Decrés. A scene, unequalled 
in effect, followed. 

‘Buonaparte sprang from his throne, and, casting aside his purple 
mantle, rushed on to meet his eagles; the momentary silence was instantly 
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changed into an enthusiastic shout, which seemed to thrill through the 
pearts of all. ‘Taking the eagles respectfully from the bearers, he returned 
them to each, with a spirited exhortation to follow them to glory, and 
perish in their defence; while at the close of each address the oaths of the 
excited soldiery responded to the adjurations of their Emperor. 

‘Buonaparte, habited in a crimson tunic, and surrounded by marshals, 
nobles, and dignitaries, from the platform in the open area distributed the 
eagles to the different regiments, and viewed the troops attentively as they 
fled off in slow time before him. Nothing could be more imposing than 
this part of the splendid pageant. Amid the crash of military music, the 
blaze of martial decoration, and the glitter of innumerable arms, fifty 
thousand men passed by. The countless concourse of spectators, their 
prolonged vociferation, the occasion, the man, the mighty events which 
hung in suspense, all concurred to excite feelings and reflections which 
only such a scene could have produced, 

‘Nor was Napoleon himself unmoved. When the last files of the long 
array had passed, he boldly resumed his seat upon the throne; and while 
his face beamed pride and joy, and confidence, he witnessed the close of 
the ceremony; and retiring amidst fresh bursts of enthusiastic approbation 
which he repeatedly and graciously acknowledged, in all the pomp and 
giory of a king, and a conqueror, under the thunder of artillery, he again 
alighted at the Tuileries. 

‘Thus ended the Champ de Mai, a spectacle of unrivalled grandeur, a 
ceremony which seemed to mark the dynasty of France as settled for ever, 
and the diadem placed upon Napoleon’s brow beyond the possibility of 
being removed. But, in one short month, the red field of Waterloo too 
fatally demonstrated the fallacy of human calculations.’—Vol. II. pp. 
15—24, 

The reader must not conclude that, because we have extracted 
from these volumes sketches which are exclusively of a military 
character, there is nothing in them that ive the gentler 
sympathies. Had that been the case, our author would but have 
accomplished half the picture of a soldier’s life, who for one day 
dedicated to Mars, sacrifices months to the deity of love. There 
are, in fact, few of his stories that do not turn upon some adven- 
ture, in which a woman is of course the presiding power. The 
tale of Maurice Mac Carthy which occupies a considerable portion 
of the second and third volumes, is particularly fraught with this 
kind of attraction. It is a story of fearful interest, and marked by 
great boldness as well as originality of invention. 





Anr. XU1.— Memoirs, Jorrespondence, and Private Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, late President of the United States. Edited by Thomas 
— Randolph, 4 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley, 

Our time has been sadly wasted over these volumes. It is the 

editor’s unenviable distinction that he has contrived one of the 

most repulsive schemes of biography that has ever oppressed the 
literature of any country. He has been only careful to gather up 
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every scrap of paper he could discover bearing the hand-writing of 
Thomas Jefferson, and this he has religiously preserved for public 
inspection, without ever appearing to be conscious that it mattered 
whether the contents were a state dispatch or an invoice for q 
washer-woman. The whole is a scene of chaos; the editor, as jf 
appalled by the confusion which he himself has made, renounces 
eee the functions that belong to his character. Never does 
he venture to show himself, from first to last, within the four 
corners of this goodly structure, which he has erected to the demon 
of disorder ; no-—neither as historian, to add to the facts, nor as 
commentator to explain them—neither as a friend does he enforce 
the perfections of fis hero, nor as an enemy does he deny them : 
not even once is he found peeping through the humble opening of 
an annotation, into a single page of this wilderness of words. Im- 
perturbably phlegmatic, through the long night of two thousand 

ages and upwards, our editor never once opens his lips, and since 
Mr. Jefferson himself was not in a condition to tell us that he died, 
the abstemious Mr. Randolph cautiously declines to supply the 
omission. 

And yet, from such materials as Mr. Jefferson has left behind 
him, it would be in the competency of a very dull man, provided 
with the fruits of a long acquaintance with his subject, to forma 
very valuable addition to our biography. Mason, we believe, was 
the first who employed the plan of writing lives, by which a con- 
siderable part of the record is furnished by the hero himself. The 
life of Gray, by that author, is, on this account, one of the most 
valuable and charming biographical performances that we have— 
valuable, because the developement of his own character is the 
work of the poet himself, carried on under circumstances when he 
was neither courting the favour nor fearing the opinions of the 
world. Hayley adopted the plan of his predecessor Mason, and 
connecting together, as easily so mechanical a hand might, those 
beautiful epistles breathed from the impassioned soul of Cowper, 
showed by what simple means the really valuable object of bio- 
graphy was to be attained. 

ad Mr. Randolph, the editor of the volumes before us, been 
acquainted with the examples which we have just alluded to, he 
might have given us some three hundred agreeable pages instead 
of the thousands that he has cast forth; instead of piling paper 
upon paper, relating to matters that are unutterably remote from 
any feeling or curiosity, that any man now in existence can possl- 
bly entertain, Mr. Randolph might have consigned the whole of 
them to that oblivion, which full surely will be their ultimate fate; 
and further—instead of the olio of all sorts, of which this epistolary 
collection consists --here a speculation upon criminal law—there 
an essay on the commercial susceptibilities of whale oil—now 4 
treatise on the belief of the primitive Christians, followed by the 
notes of a Journey undertaken in the south of Europe in search of 
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the natural history of Rice ;—instead of this strange and grotesque 
jumble of morals and trade, Algerine pirates and the Yankee mo- 
netary system, we might have an orderly arrangement of Mr. 
Jeflerson’s opinions upon various interesting questions of politics, 
religion, science, domestic economy, &e., and thus might a most 
excellent and meritorious man be seen in the natural comeliness 
of an unstained character, instead of being obscured, deformed,— 
subjected, in short, to every’species of optical distortion—in con- 
sequence of the medium through which he is presented to us by 
Mr. Randolph. 

But we must now leave the Editor in order to render justice to 
the subject of these volumes. We have never been able to disco- 
ver in the men, who had the immortal honour of laying the foun- 
dation of American independence, any of those grand characteris- 
tics which would entitle them to the name of Great. They had 
no master intellect amongst them—no overwhelming mind capable 
of striking out some original path for its own illustrious aan 80- 
litary career. But they possessed qualities immeasurably more 
estimable; they had to a man the precious virtue of true loyalt 

to their country ; they were reared up in the simplicity in which 
alone genuine patriotism can thrive; and earnestly seeking, with- 
out a moment’s deviation to the right, or to the left, the interest 
of their country, they unerringly found and established it. With- 
out any practicable standards to refer to in the crisis, when they 
were compelled to organize a plan of self government, they did no 
more than apply to the more enlarged sphere of a political go- 
vernment, those maxims of mutual convenience which instinct 
and experience had taught them to adopt, in the ordinary concerns 
of life, and as yet, at least, their efforts have been crowned with 
success, 

As one of those admirable characters, Thomas Jefferson deserves 
tohave his name honourably handed down to posterity. The ac- 
count of his early life is furnished by Mr. Jelnen himself, and 
forms the most interesting portion of those tedious volumes. He 
appears to have been born in 1744, in America, and is studious to 
tracehis ancestry to Wales, where, it is not impossible, that he would 
find a link to connect him with one of the antediluvian stocks 
which abound in that sequestered region. Whilst yet a student of 
law at Williamsburg, he had the good fortune to hear the debate 
inthe House of Burgesses, when the famous resolutions against the 
Stamp Act, were proposed by Patrick Henry. The impression of 
Henry’s eloquence, on that occasion, probably had a considerable 
share in shaping the destinies of the young student ; for it seems 
to have been still fresh in his memory, after he had attained the 
age of seventy-seven. 

W e are not going to repeat the story of the American revolution. 
But it is impossible for us ever to revert to that event without, as 
often as we do 80, expressing our wonder at the unexampled folly 
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and wickedness of the British Government, in its conduct to the 
American colonies. The latter would have been satisfied with 
almost any thing. Even the act of parliament, which was to close 
Boston port, had not suggested to the Americans the idea of a com- 
plete separation from the mother country. Jefferson was elected 
member of the Convention, which met in Philadelphia in Septem. 
ber of the same year, in which capacity he undertook to prepare some 
documents for public use. The limited ambition of the American at 
the time, cannot be better described than they are in the following 
extract from the imperfect memoir which Jefferson has left us. 


‘ In this I took the ground that, frown the beginning, I had thought the 
only one orthodox or tenable, which was, that the relation between Great 
Britain and these colonies was exactly the same as that of England and 
Scotland, after the accession of James and until the Union, and the same 
as her present relations with Hanover, having the same executive chief, 
but no other necessary political connection; and that our emigration from 
England to this country gave her no more right over us, than the emigra- 
tions of the Danes and Saxons gave to the present authorities of the mother 
country, over England. In this doctrine, however, I had never been able 
to get any one to agree with me but Mr. Wythe.’—p. 7. 

Jefferson must have, therefore, been regarded as an ultra, in con- 
sequence of holding opinions which, before two years, no American 
almost dared to avow, on account of their moderation. 

The circumstances, which attended the declaration of Indepen- 
dence, receive additional interest from the little history which is 
here given of its concoction. Jefferson certainly held the pen; 
but several erasures and alterations were made in this document by 
his colleagues, Adamsand Franklin. A fac simile of the instrument 
is annexed to these volumes, as it appears written by Jefferson, and 
corrected by the others. Although it breathes throughout a fierce 
hatred of the British government, especially of the person of the 
Monarch, in the writer ; yet judging from the variations of language 
introduced by Adams and Franklin, Jefferson seems to us to be the 
more temperate of the three. A far more important part of this 
memoir is the brief summary of the debates which took place in 
Congress, on the vital question of Independence, in June and July, 
1776. The principal points urged on both sides, were noted by Jef- 
ferson on the spot, and are now given for the first time to the public 
in the same concentrated form, as Hume has adopted in his history, 
with reference to political discussions. 

The period, during which Jefferson sat in the Senate, may be re- 
garded as the first division of his public life. He proved himself, on 
all occasions, a vigilant and assiduous legislator, apprehending, with 
prompt and just discrimination, the true interests of his country, 
and pursuing them with perseverance and fortitude. He himself 
boasts, as he well might with justifiable feelings of pride, that he 
was the foremost to endeavour to impress on the infant constitution 
of his country, the characters of a bold freedom, and a comprehen- 
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sive equality. The measures for prohibiting the further importation 
of slaves—for abolishing entails, as well as the principle of primo- 
veniture (both being obviously inconsistent with a republican insti- 
tution) have Jefferson for their parent—and the vo act for esta- 
blishing religious liberty, though actually indebted for its success to 
Madison, was first made acceptable to the public mind by Jefferson, 
A great deal of praise is also due to the teehee, for his unceasing 
efforts in the cause of education in America. There was, however, 
one stage of his senatorial life, to which he reverts with peculiar 
triumph, namely, the resistance which he personally made against 
federal principles and proceedings, during the administration of 
Mr. Adams. He says— 


‘Their usurpations and violations of the constitution at that period, 
and their majority in both Houses of Congress, were so great, so decided, 
and so daring, that after combating their aggressions, inch by inch, with- 
out being able in the least to check their career, the republican leader 
thought it would be best for them to give up their useless efforts there, 
go home, get into their respective legislatures, embody whatever of resist- 
ance they could be formed into, and, if ineffectual, to perish there as in 
the last ditch. All, therefore, retired, leaving Mr. Gallatin alone in the 
House of Representatives, and myself in the Senate, where I then pre- 
sided as Vice President. Remaining at our posts, and bidding defiance 
to the browbeatings and insults by which they endeavoured to drive us off 
also, we kept the mass of republicans in phalanx together, until the legis- 
latures could be brought up to the charge; and nothing on earth is more 
certain, than that if myself particularly, placed by my office of Vice- 
President at the head of the republicans, had given way and withdrawn 
from my post, the republicans throughout the Union would have given up 
in despair, and the cause would have been lost for ever. By holding on, 
we obtained time for the legislatures to come up with their weight; and 
those of Virginia and Kentucky particularly, but more especially the 
former, by their celebrated resolutions, saved the constitution at its last 
gasp. No person who was not a witness of the scenes of that gloomy 
period, can form any idea of the afflicting persecutions, and personal in- 
dignities we had to brook. They saved our country, however.’—vol. iv, 
p. 445. 

The whole tenor of his life proves that Jefferson held to republi- 
canism, as toa religion. His belief in the immortality of the Ame- 
rican democracy, never faltered fora moment. In this respect, there 
was a vast difference between himself and Washington, who from 
temperament perhaps, or education, often betrayed to his chosen 
circle, and, indeed, showed by some of his public acts, that he had 
his misgivings as to the stability of the institution, which we have 
not the slightest doubt he would have gladly yielded his heart’s 
blood to cement. Jefferson, with that rectitude of heart and judg- 
ment which always distinguishes him, writing many years after the 


_ of Washington, makes these remarks on his departed col- 
eague, 


‘He was no monarchist from preference of his judgment. The sound~ 
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ness of that gave him correct views of the rights of man, and his severe 
justice devoted him to them. He has often declared to me, that he consi- 
dered our new constitution as an experiment on the practicability of re. 
publican government, and with what dose of liberty man could be trusted 
for his own good ; that he was determined the experiment should have a 
fair trial, and would lose the last drop of his blood in support of it. And 
these declarations he repeated to me the oftener and the more pointedly, 
because he knew my suspicions of Colonel Hamilton’s views, and pro- 
bably had heard from him the same declarations which I had, to wit, 
“that the British Constitution, with its unequal representation, corruption, 
and other existing abuses, was the most perfect government which had 
ever been established on earth, and that a reformation of these abuses 
would make it an impracticable government.” I do believe that General 
Washington had not a firm confidence in the durability of our govern- 
ment. He was naturally distrustful of meu, and inclined to gloomy ap- 
prehensions; and | was ever persuaded, that a belief that we must at 
length end in something like a British Constitution, had some weight in 
his adoption of the ceremonies of levees, birth-days, pompous meetings 
with Congress, and other forms of the same character, calculated to prepare 
us gradually for a change which he believed possible, and to let it come 


on with as little shock as might be to the public mind.’—vol., iv. pp. 249, 
243. 


Jefferson declares that this is the opinion which he formed of 
Washington, after thirty years of intimate acquaintance with him. 
The general character of the latter, sketched by the same hand, 
cannot but prove, under those circumstances, very interesting. 


‘ His mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first order; 
his penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a Newton, Bacon, 
or Locke; and as far as he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. It was 
slow in operation, being little aided by invention or imagination, but sure 
in conclusion. Hence the common remark of his officers, of tle advan- 
tage he derived from councils of war, where, hearing all suggestions, he 
selected whatever was best; and certainly no general ever planned his 
battles more judiciously. But if deranged during the course of the ac- 
tion, if any member of his plan was dislocated by sudden circumstances, 
he was slow in a readjustment. The consequence was, that he often 
failed in the field, and rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston 
and York. He was incapable of fear, meeting personal dangers with the 
calmest unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in his character was 
prudence, never acting until every circumstance, every consideration, was 
maturely weighed ; refraining if he saw a doubt, but, when once decided, 
going through with his purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. His inte- 
grity was most pure, his justice the most inflexible I have ever known; no 
motives of interest or consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to 
bias his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the words, a wise, 4 
good, and a great man. His temper was naturally irritable and high 
toned ; but reflection and resolution had obtained a firm and habitual 
ascendancy over it. If ever, however, it broke its bonds, he was most 
tremendous in his wrath. In his expences he was honourable, but exact; 
liberal in contributions to whatever promised utility ; but frowning and un- 
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yielding on all visionary projects, and all unworthy calls on his charity.— 
His heart was not warm tn its affections; but he exactly calculated every 
man’s value, and gave him a solid esteem proportioned to it. His person, 
you know, was fine, his stature exactly what one would wish, his deport- 
ment easy, erect, and noble; the best horseman of his age, and the most 
craceful figure that could be seen on horseback. Although in the circle 
of his friends, where he might be unreserved with safety, he took a free 
share in conversation, his colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, 
possessing neither copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of words. In public, 
when called on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short, and embar- 
rassed. Yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct 
style. This he had acquired by conversation with the world, for his edu- 
cation was merely reading, writing, and common arithmetic, to which he 
added surveying at a later day. His time was employed in action chiefly, 
reading little, and that only in agriculture and English history. His cor- 
respondence became necessarily extensive, and, with journalizing his agri- 
cultural proceedings, occupied most of his leisure hours within doors.— 
On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in nothing bad, in 
few points indifferent; and it may truly be said, that never did nature and 
fortune combine more perfectly to make a man great, and to place him in 
the same constellation with whatever worthies have merited from man an 
everlasting remembrance.’— pp. 241, 242. 


[In another place, speaking of General Washington in his capacity 
of senator, Jefferson observes, ‘‘ 1 served with General Washington 
inthe Legislature of Virginia before the revolution, and during it 
with Dr. Franklin in Congress. I never heard either of them speak 
ten minutes at a time, nor to any but the main point, which was to de- 
cide the question.” If brevity of speech be a proof of wisdom, cer- 
tainly our British senators must be the most forlorn of that quality 
of any men in existence. 

In 1784, Jefferson arrived in Paris as Minister Plenipotentiary. 
He witnessed some of the horrors of the French Revolution. His 
information being perfectly authentic, is well worth consulting. He 
is impressed with a very strong dislike for Marie Antoinette, who 
certainly amply atoned by her ignominious death for any errors she 
may have committed. Jefferson attributes to her ungovernable 
passions the whole mischief of the Revolution. After giving Louis 
the XVI. credit for the most upright intentions towards his subjects, 
this writer proceeds :— 


_* But he had a Queen of absolute sway over his weak mind and timid 
virtue, and of a character the reverse of his in all points. This angel, as 
gaudily painted in the rhapsodies of Burke, with some smartness of fancy, 
but no sound sense, was proud, disdainful of restraint, indignant at all 
obstacles to her will, eager in the pursuit of pleasure, and firm enough to 
hold to her desires, or perish in their wreck. Her inordinate gambling 
and dissipations, with those of the Count d’Artois, and others of 
her clique, had been a sensible item in the exhaustion of the treasury, 
which called into action the reforming hand of the nation ; and her oppo- 
sition to it, her inflexible perverseness and dauntless spirit, led herself to 
the guillotine, drew the King on with her, and plunged the world into 
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crimes and calamities which will for ever stain the pages of modern history. 
I have ever believed, that had there been no Queen, there would have been 
no revolution. No force would have been provoked, or exercised. The 
King would have gone hand in hand with the wisdom of his sounder coun. 
sellors, who, guided by the increased lights of the age, wished only, with 
the same pace, to advance the principles of their social constitution. The 
deed which closed the mortal course of these sovereigns, I shall neither 
approve nor condemn. I am not prepared to say, that the first magistrate 
of a nation cannot commit treason against his country, or is unamenable 
to its punishment: nor yet, that where there is no written law, no regulated 
tribunal, there is not a law in our hearts, and a power in our hands, given 
for righteous employment in maintaining right, and redressing wrong. Of 
those who judged the King, many thought him wilfully criminal ; many, 
that his existence would keep the nation in perpetual conflict with the 
horde of kings, who would war against a regeneration which might come 
home to themselves, and that it were better that one should die than all. | 
should not have voted with this portion of the legislature. I should have 
shut up the Queen in a convent, putting harm out of her power, and 
placed the King in his station, investing him with limited powers, which, | 
verily believe he would have honestly excercised, according to the measure 
of his understanding.’—vol, i. pp. 86, 87. 


Whilst Jefferson was fulfilling the duties of a representative of 
his government in Europe, he availed himself of the opportunities 
he possessed to extend his acquaintance with the countries border- 
ing on that where the objects of his mission more particularly re- 


quired his attendance. ‘The following account of his present Ma- 
jesty was penned in 1759, and before perusing it, it may be neces- 
sary to remind the reader that the person who drew the character 
had a warm interest, at the particular moment, in diminishing the 


pretensions of monarchs and their families to the respect of the 
world. 7 


‘ As the character of the Prince of Wales is becoming interesting, I have 
endeavoured to learn what it truly is. This is less difficult in his case 
than in that of other persons of his rank, because he has taken no pains to 
hide himself from the world. The information I most rely on, is from a 
person here with whom I am intimate, who divides his time between Paris 
and London, an Englishman by birth, of truth, sagacity and science. He 
is of a circle, when in London, which has had good opportunities of know- 
ing the Prince; but he has also, himself, had special occasions of verifying 
their information by his own personal observation. He happened, when 
last in London, to be invited to a dinner of three persons. The Prince 
came by chance, and made the fourth. He ate as much as the other three, 
and drank about two bottles of wine without seeming to feel it. My infor- 
mant sat next to him, and being till then unknown to the Prince, pet- 
sonally, (though not by character) and lately from France, the Prince con- 
fined his conversation entirely to him. Observing to the Prince that he 
spoke French without the least foreign accent, the Prince told him, that 
when very young, his father had put only French servants about him, and 
that it was to that circumstance he owed his pronunciation. He led him 
from this to give an account of his education, the total of which was the 
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earning a little Latin. He has not a single element of mathematics, 
of natural or moral philosophy, or of any other science on earth, nor 
has the society he has kept been such as to supply the void of educa- 
tion. He carries his indifference for fame so far, that he would probably 
not be hurt were he to lose his throne, provided he could be assured of 
having always meat, drink, horses, and women. In the article of women, 
nevertheless, he is become more correct since his connection with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, who is an honest and worthy woman: he is even less crapulous than 
be was. He had a fine person, but it is becoming coarse. He possesses 
good native common sense; is affable, polite, and very good humoured. 
Saying to my informant, on another occasion, ‘ your friend, such a one, 
dined with me yesterday, and I made him damned drunk ;” he replied, 
“Lam sorry for it; 1 had heard that your royal highness had left off 
drinking :” the Prince laughed, tapped him on the shoulder very goodna- 
turedly, without saying a word, or ever after shewing any displeasure. 
The Duke of York, who was for some time cried up as the prodigy of the 
family, is as profligate, and of less understanding.’—vol. ii. pp. 421, 422. 

Jefferson returned to his native country, where the most distin- 
guished honours awaited him in succession. He was appointed 
Secretary of State, subsequently was elected Vice-President of the 
United States, and, at last, raised to the post of Chief Magistrate. 
In 1809, he retired from public life to the bosom of a family, whose 
presence seemed to constitute his chief source of earthly bliss, and 
tothe pursuits of agriculture, which varied, in a most agreeable 
manner, the round of his domestic engagements. 

To one of the events of the declining years of Jefferson, we 
turn with pain. His assiduous attention to public affairs, and his 
absence in foreign countries for so many years, naturally led to the 
depreciation of his property at home. He contracted debts, which, 
in the latter part of his life, fell upon him with mortifying force, in 
the shape of interest. He applied to Congress for leave to dispose 
of his property by lottery, as, if he pursued the ordinary course of 
sale, this property would fetch nothing like its value. Jefferson, 
notwithstanding his long course of public service,—and notwith- 
standing the feeling manner with which, at upwards of eighty years 
of age, he enumerated his claims on public indulgence, for he 
went no further—was denied—upon, perhaps, very sound principles, 
of parting with his property in the manner which he had desired. 
The disappointment preyed upon him; and, justified by its effects, 
toa certain extent, the rumour that he died neglected, a victim to 
the ingratitude of the republic. 

Jefferson, united with a high moral feeling, a great deal of 
practical good sense. So thoroughly did he, by his words and 
actions, prove himself the genuine friend of his country, that no 
imputation was ever attempted to be made to the contrary. One 
of the ancients has said, that she must be an undoubtedly irre- 
proachable woman against whom the breath of calumny was never 
raised. Jefferson has all the benefit of this negative testimony. 

he manner in which he speaks of his colleagues, both when they 
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were living as well as after their decease, sufficiently shews how 
little his mind was affected by jealousy, envy, or any of those 
base passions by which, too often, confederacies of men, that are 
formed for the most glorious purposes, are invalidated and de- 
graded. The praises and distinctions which crowned his political 
career amply attest the integrity of his services as a patriot, whilst 
the number of his domestic virtues is proved in the cordiality of 
the affection of his friends. 





———$_$__ 


Ant. X1V.—Records of Captain Clapperton’s last Expedition to Africa, 
By Richard Lander, his faithful Attendant, and the only surviving 
Member of the Expedition : with the subsequent Adventures of the Au- 
thor. Intwovolumes. 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830, 


Ir may be imagined that this work ought to have been comprised 
in a preceding article, which contains a review of Mr. Rose’s 
“ Four years in Southern Africa.” But those who have had fre- 

uent opportunities of comparing the people of the latter part of 
that continent with those of its central and northern divisions, will 
readily agree with us in thinking that ney are to be treated as 
wholly distinct nations. Sometimes it has happened, that two or 
three wanderers from the north have found their way even as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope. But instances of this kind are so rare, 
that they are looked upon as extraordinary events. Indeed, we 
have no reason to believe that any regular communication exists 
between the tribes who skirt the frontiers of the British colony, 
and those who occupy the countries which have been visited by 
Captain Clapperton. 

Nor do we even know of any enterprize, connected with Africa, 
of which we should hear with greater pleasure, than the appoint- 
ment of a mission, whose object would be to traverse and 
describe that continent, from the boundary of our settlements in 
the north to the sources of the Nile in the east, and the banks of 
the Niger in the opposite direction. For this purpose persons 
should be chosen, if possible, from the Cape of Good Hope, who 
have been accustomed to some at least of the African climates. It 
is quite unnecessary to select these pioneers of discovery from the 
ranks of professional learning or bravery. Men of plain sense 
who can note down whatever they may observe that is worthy of 
being recorded, who can endure privation, and accommodate their 
tempers to the strangers whom they mingle with, would sufficiently 
answer every useful end which a preliminary mission could be 
required to attain. If they play upon musical instruments, and do 
not despise now and then a little buffoonery, they may go where 
they like without danger of molestation. Lander tells us that 4 
fiddler, provided he was not blind, might travel not only with 
safety, but with universal applause, from Badagry to Bornou. 

It is creditable to his Majesty’s Government, that they have not 
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heen deterred by the unfortunate circumstances which have hitherto 
attended most of our African expeditions, from pursuing the course 
of enquiry which they have commenced in that quarter. And we 
look upon it as particularly judicious that Lander, who so justly 
entitles himself the ‘faithful attendant’ of his late master, has 
been fixed upon for a service in which he has already displayed 
abilities, and a degree of fortitude that could hardly have been 
expected from an individual in his humble station. He has already, 
we believe, sailed for his destination, accompanied only by his 
brother, to whose literary powers, it ry we are indebted for 
the clear and agreeable style in which the journal, appended to 
that of Captain Clapperton, is written, and also the two interesting 
volumes now before us, 

When we took those volumes up, we were apprehensive that 
they might only contain, for the most part, repetitions of the jour- 
nals already published, clothed in a change of language. This is 
the case undoubtedly to some degree, but by no means to an 
extent greater than might fairly be attributed to the fact of the 
two writers having been eventually together during the period 
employed in their observations. The lamented Clapperton applied 
his mind to the principal objects of his expedition, such as ascer- 
taining the characters of chieftains, the boundaries of their domi- 
nions, their resources and productions. He did not overlook the 
manners of the people, in their various peculiarities, but either the 


shortness of his time, disease, or higher occupations, prevented him 
from attending to their every day life in the way in which Lander 
seems to have done. The latter was less noticed than his master, 
and from —s much among the multitude, he appears to have 


learned numberless little traits of character, as well as some na- 
tional customs, which, either were unobserved, or but scantily 
touched by Captain Clapperton. 

Lander gives a sketch of his own life, which is not without in- 
terest. From his youth upwards, he was actuated by an uncon- 
querable love of rambling. Born of obscure parents at Truro, in 
Cornwall, in 1804, he accompanied a gentleman to the West Indies 
in his eleventh year, and after the expiration of his first service, 
travelled upon the Continent with various masters. He went in 
1823 to South Africa with Major Colebrooke, and not long after his 
return to England in 1824, he sought and obtained the engagement 
with Captain Clapperton, which in its consequences is likely to 
“gild his humble name.” The object of his new journey is to pro- 
ceed to Fundale, and to trace the river thence to Benin. 

Having in our review of Captain Clapperton’s Journal, very fully 
touched upon all the material incidents of the expedition, we shall 
only advert to those parts of the present work which are altogether 
of a novel character. Plunging at once into the middle of the first 


volume, we light upon a scene of African revelry, followed by a tor- 
NO. XiIy, v 
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nado, to which our storms in this country are but the cry of an infant 
in comparison. 


‘ The new moon, to catch a glimpse of which every eye in Coulfo was 
on the stretch, was seen on Tuesday, the 8th of May, and her first ap- 
nce welcomed by a flourish of trumpets from the inhabitants. + 
This concluded the fast of the Rhamadan ; and the following day was ke 
as a holiday for feasting and rejoicing by every individual in the place, 
amongst all classes, and of every sect and party,—thousands of both 
sexes from the neighbouring towns and villages flocking into it, in order 
to purticipate in the festivities and amusements of the occasion. Men and 
boys, old women and young maidens, slave and free, Mahomedan and 
Pagan, forgot all distinctions of rank, and differences in age and modes of 
worship,—and joined in the song and the dance, drank palm-wine and 
booza together, and before the morning was well over, all hands became 
comfortably drunk. Groups of persons might be seen in the afternoon, 
rambling from one end of the town to the other; dancing, capering, 
tumbling, and hallooing, some reeling to and fro, scarcely able to stand, 
others insensible from excessive intoxication ; some flung into the river 
by their boisterous companions, and dragged out again half drowned ; some 
smiting their breasts, and calling upon the name of the Prophet; others 
hurrying about in every direction: fighting, praying, laughing, weeping; 
but all, from the governor and his ladies to the meanest bondsmen and 
slaves,—all drunk in a greater or less degree. 

‘ It was now inexpressibly—insufferably hot ; not a single zephyr panted 
upon the motionless trees, and the intensity of the sun’s rays threatened to 
set fire to the tenantless huts of the inhabitants. About five or six o'clock 
a sultry haze obscured the firmament, which dispersing some time after- 
wards, a solemn, fearful calm succeeded, and continued for an hour or 
two, the people still enjoying their noisy revelry, and loud bursts of merri- 
ment resounding from every quarter of the town. We, apprehensive of 
what was to come after, kept our eyes intently fixed on the eastern horizon, 
and at length espied a small dark cloud slowly rising from that quarter of 
the heavens. Immediately after the appearance of this object, faint flashes 
of lightning, and distant peals of thunder following, convinced us thata 
tornado was approaching. The people at last understanding these 
symptoms, all was hurry, bustle, wel cise, in a moment—the music 
and dancing suddenly ceased—the drunken became sober—a deep, wild, 
thrilling cry was raised by the women, and answered by screams of affright 
from the children and young persons. Meanwhile, the peals of thunder 
became infinitely louder and more appalling, and the lightning more 
intensely vivid than before ; the clouds in the east gradually rolling towards 
the zenith in denser and heavier masses, a large portion of the heavens 
was presently clothed in almost midnight darkness, when the western 
horizon suddenly opened, and a sea of liquid fire flowing from that direc- 
tion, added a sterner and yet more dreadful grandeur to the firmament, 
exposing by its yellowish glare all the horrors and blackness of the scene. 





— 


‘* A ceremony very similar to that which was formerly in use among 
the Jews, as may be seen by perusing the third verse of the 31st Psalm :— 


“ Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the time appointed, on our 
solemn feast-day.” ’ 
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The sable curtain that overhung our heads, was rent asunder shortly after 
with a frightful explosion, causing the earth to tremble and shake as if the 
Almighty had set his foot pew the world, and reproached the people for 
their wickedness, while the shuddering war-cry, and the tumult and wail- 
ings of the multitude, mingling with the hollow blast of the tempest, pro- 
duced on us an indescribable effect, and awoke in me an exalted, but 
painful and tremulous emotion of soul, that had nearly overpowered me. 

‘To increase the consternation that was depicted on every countenance, 
the town of Bali, containing eleven hundred houses, and situated about 
half a mile from Coulfo, was set on fire by the lightning ; and the piercing 
cries of its terrified inhabitants floating dismally into the latter town, were 
re-echoed by thousands of human voices, which produced a concert of 
melancholy sounds, that caused even the domestic animals to shrink with 
fear, 

‘The hurricane and rain at length ceased, the noise of the people was 
hushed into silence, and the tempestuous elements sank from horrid sub- 
limity into their previous state of awful repose. 1 have witnessed many 
tornados in other parts of the globe ; 

«« But never till that night, never till then, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire.” 

‘ Next morning I took a walk through the town, and in the country in 
its vicinity : the air, as it generally is after such visitations, was delight- 
fully fresh and pleasant, but the earth was covered with afflicting proofs of 
the tremendous power of the storm; superb trees, through the trunks of 
which, if scooped out, a coach might easily pass, were torn up by the 
roots, and their gigantic branches shivered into splinters; whilst others 
were indeed standing, but scathed and blackened from the effects of the 
lightning, and entirely stripped of their verdant foliage; fragments and 
roofs of huts, many of them yet smouldering, were scattered in every direc- 
tion: and here and there the dead body of a bird or beast, which had 
perished the preceding night, might be met with. 

‘ The destitute inhabitants of Bali came to Coulfo, the day after their 
town had been reduced to ashes, to tell their simple tale of distress, and 
solicit the assistance of their more favoured neighbours. I was pleased to 
see their story listened to with tears, and their sorrowful condition amelio- 
rated, with a benevolence and zeal that effectually covered the bad quali- 
lies of the people of Coulfo, and made me forget for a moment that they 
possessed any. In a conversation with one of the sufferers in the ill-fated 
town, I learned that several mothers had perished in the flames, while in 
the act of escaping from them with their tender offspring slung to their 
backs; and it was supposed that many of the male sex had shared in the 
like calamity, as they were missing; and no intelligence whatever had 
transpired respecting them. One individual, bowed down with years, had 
snatched up in his arms a little boy who was crossing his path, screaming 
with terror ; but, just as he had reached the outskirts of the burning town, 
and was congratulating himself on his good fortune, in having preserved 
his own and the child’s life so unexpectedly, a moving mass of fire, whirled 
by the wind, suddenly fell upon him, and both he and his charge were 
scorched to death, in sight of their sorrowing reiatives. 

‘The town of Bali soon rose from its ruins, and the people, by their 
merriment and vivacity, seemed to forget, a month or two afterwards, that 
any such calamity had befallen it! ’—vol. i. pp. 186-—192. 
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Lander being a methodist, and perhaps not unmindful of the am- 
bition of his sect to propagate their doctrines amongst the tribes of 
Africa, seems to have paid great attention to their religious notions. 
These, we already know, are divided between Mahomedanism and 
Paganism. Sometimes the two faiths are found so nicely blended 
together, that it is difficult to know in what part of the devotee’s 
doctrine one begins, and the other disappears. It appears, how- 
ever, that in their practice, the Islamite 1s not difficult to be distin. 
guished from the Idolater. 


‘Those who profess the Mahomedan religion amongst the Negroes, 
are as ignorant and superstitious as their idolatrous brethren: nor does it 
appear that their having adopted a new creed has either improved their 
manners, or bettered their state and condition in life. On the contrary, 
I have generally found the followers of the Prophet to be less hospitable 
to strangers, less kind to each other, and infinitely more mischievous and 
wicked than the heathen portions of the community, whom they, whimsi- 
cally enough, affect to despise as rude barbarians, although their claims 
to superior intelligence are grounded simply on the oral communications 
of the principles of the Koran, received, from time to time, from the wan- 
dering Moors and Arabs, or from traditionary legends cf their country. 
The artful Arabian, however, withholds from them a full half of the little 
he himself may be acquainted with, taking care to teach them no more 
than is absolutely necessary to promote his own views, and enlarge his 
own interests. The Mahomedan Negroes go through their ablutions 
regularly, and when water is not to be obtained, make use of sand, as the 
Koran enjoins. The Fuaricks, or ‘‘ Bereberes,” (Children of the Desert,) 
adopt the latter method on all occasions, the trouble of applying water, 
even when they have abundance within their reach, being irksome and 
unpleasant for them. 

‘ The Falatahs, who profess Islamism, understand and make use ofa 
few Arabic prayers, but the Negro that can utter so long a sentence as :— 
La illah el Allah rasoul allahi!’’ (There is but one God, and Moham- 
med is his Prophet,) is styled mallam, or learned, and is regarded with 
looks of respect and reverence by his less intelligent countrymen. These 
mallams are scattered in great numbers over the country, and procure an 
easy and respectable subsistence by making fetishes, or writing charms on 
bits of wood, which are washed off carefully into a bason and drunk with 
avidity by the credulous multitude, who consider the dirty water used in 
the operation as a panacea for every disease and affliction. As the office 
of mallam, which answers to that of priest in Catholic countries, is one of 
great sanctity as well as considerable emolument, every one burns with 
impatience to get initiated into its sacred mysteries, and enjoy a like com- 
fortable and indolent life as the mallams themselves, for a learned maa 
never toils or spins, but is bountifully fed, and pampered in luxury by his 
lay countrymen. Every caravan is furnished with one or more of these 
corpulent drones, who loll at their ease, while their employers are at the 
same time, perhaps, actually killing themselves with over-exertion. 

‘Few of the Negroes can articulate in Arabic more than the word 
“Allah,” or “ Bismillah,” believing that the frequent repetition of the 
former of these expressions can absolve them from all sin, without any 
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further demonstration of their zeal and sincerity. Even after the com- 
mittal of a capital offence, should the criminal be almost immediately 
executed, and “ Allah!” is heard to tremble on his closing lips, the mul- 
titude firtaly believe that his soul will inevitably be conveyed to the third 
Heaven, and be happy for evermore. 

‘Swarms of sheriffs, or emirs, the real or fictitious descendants of Mo- 
hammed and Ali, have crossed the desert, and practise their disgraceful 
impositions to so great an extent, that the eyes of the natives are partially 
opened to their chicanery, and they are often regarded as characters with 
whom it would be dangerous to meddle.’—vol. i. pp. 273—276. 


The Mahomedan faith is making such rapid strides, however, in 
central and western Africa, that in Lander’s opinion, in a generation 
or two, Paganism will be altogether unknown in the land. 

Of the laws which our author observed in operation, he gives the 
following summary. 


‘In several of the Pagan countries of the interior of Africa, having no 
written code, the natives appoint elders to administer justice, at the head 
of whom the king, or chief, generally presides. In petty cases, such as 
rifling assaults and other misdemeanors, the parties concerned compromise 
the matter, without referring it to the general assembly. In Badagry, the 
fetish-priests are the sole judges of the people, and the statutes of their 
country, like those of the Druids, are recorded in their own breasts only, 
consequently they are mostly swayed in their decisions by interest, or 
influenced by prejudice and passion ; but in no instance are they murmured 
against by either plaintiff or defendant. 

‘ Murder, adultery, and theft, are the most general crimes, and in many 
African countries are punishable with death, banishment, or perpetual 
imprisonment. In Yariba and Nyffe, the relations of a murdered man may, 
and often do, accept of a sum of money, named by them, from the criminal, 
which is considered equivalent to corporal punishment. In Badagry, 
Borghoo, and Houssa, however, an individual guilty of slaying a free man, 
ni “cbsggaie instantly loses his life, and his body is left to be devoured 
y vultures, 

‘In cases of adultery, the injured husband is at liberty to do what he 
pleases with his unfaithful partner, even to the taking away her life; and 
if her seducer has not mohey enough at his disposal to satisfy the former 
for the Icss of his honour, the same punishment may be inflicted upon him 
also. The extreme rigor of the laws on this head, occasions instances of 
adultery to be exceedingly rare in every other country but Borghoo, where 
the punishment attending it being infinitely less rigidly exacted, the offence 
is more generally prevalent. 

‘Theft, in Nyffé, is punished by imprisonment of the party or parties ; 
and in all aggravated cases the criminal is confined in irons, in a large 
gloomy dungeon, for a given number of years, where he is compelled 
to labour in various avocations, till the expiration of the term expressed in 
his sentence. In Yariba the crime of stealing, owing to the dreadful 
severity of punishment that awaits delinquents, is by no means common 
among the people. Free men, found guilty of larceny, are operated upon, 
and retained by the king, or his chiefs, as guardians for their numerous 
Wives, In this state they are equal in value to five prime slaves; and it 
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makes no difference if the chief be the father of a large family, or the 
husband of many females, and respectable as to wealth and connections 
the sentence is on all occasions rigorously enforced. Those who effect 
robberies of greater magnitude, or burglaries (if free men), are chastised in 
the same singular manner, after which the tattoo mark of their country 
is cancelled (consisting simply of having the face cut and gashed in 4 
thousand places), that of another nation substituted, and when partially 
recovered from the effects of the wounds, the miserable wretches are 
driven, like beasts, to the sea-coast, and soki into perpetual Slavery, 
Slaves guilty of thefts, or indeed of almost any other crime, are uniformly 
decapitated in Yariba, without the benefit of trial; whereas all free men 
are judged impartially by the elders of the people in the hearing of the 
king, in the palaver-house, or hall of council. 

‘ Yarro, ruler of Khiama, a province of Borghoo, encourages theft, b 
appropriating part of the stolen property to his own use, which is generally 
presented to him by the robber in person ; but if an individual, after being 
successful in a depredation, forgets or refuses to tender the accustomed 
portion of the spoil to his sovereign, he is immediately beheaded, and the 
whole of his property falls to the king. On my return to that country, | 
was informed by several of the natives, that as soon as their prince heard 
of our approaching his territories from Yariba, he caused a proclamation 
to be issued in every town through which we were expected to pass, pro- 
hibiting the inhabitants from stealing even a needle from the white men, 
and threatening with death every one that infringed this law. To this 
wholesome and timely declaration of Yarro I attribute the great respect in 
which our persons were held by the multitude, and the reverence with 
which they regarded our property and effects. 

‘In Yariba and Borghoo, as well as in several other countries, when 
women find themselves encetntes, they must immediately inform their hus- 
bands of the circumstance ; or in attempt at concealment, are publicly 
flogged. The same punishment is also inflicted on females who are known 
to associate with the other sex before the expiration of three years after 
the birth of an infant, that being the period mothers are obliged to suckle 
their offspring.’—vol. i. pp. 281—285. 


The author’s account of the songs and music of the Africans, 
does him great credit ; his translations, it will be observed, are even 
touched by a ray of poetry. 


‘If the character of a nation may be judged of by its songs, the Africans 
undoubtedly would be pronounced as the boldest and most martial, as well 
as the most amorous people, on the face of the globe. Their strains breathe 
nothing but love and war, and contempt of death ; but their conduct, in- 
stead of corresponding with such lofty ideas, is the most pusillanimous 
imaginable, scarcely one amongst them ever evincing a solitary trait of true 
courage or resolution. Of all figures of speech, they most delight in the 
use of the “ apostrophe ;” and it is not uncommon, even but a single day 
after a defeat, to hear them calling aloud on the names of their absent 
adversaries, and bestowing upon them all manner of cowardly and reproach- 
ful epithets. 

‘“ Our enemies tremble and are dismayed when they hear of “our 
approach,” sing the people of Yariba; ‘and at sight of our arrows they 
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die with fear! See them fleeing like the doe from our fighting men! 
Behold them falling down and kissing the dust from the feet of our warriors! 
Haste, haste, Yaribeans! pursue and overtake your enemies; slay them 
without mercy ; stop their voices, that they sing no more at eventide by 
the light of the moon; they are swift of foot, but they shall not escape 
you; they are already weary; their journey of life is almost at an end; 
they have fallen to the earth, and will dance no more. Weep, ye widows 
of Houssa, and let the lamentations of your children be heard in the land, 
for they are fatherless, and your husbands have been pierced by the lance 
of Yariba! They are clothed in darkness, as the noon in a storm. Who 
can tell whither their spirits are wandering? Weep, ye widows of Houssa ; 
but your tears flow in vain; your husbands will return no more !” 

‘This is the nature of the strains sung by the females of Katunga, 
(principally the king’s wives,} at the celebration of their solemn feasts and 
festivals: the Houssans (or rather the Falatahs of that country) being 
their most inveterate enemies, are on all occasions the subject of their 
poetry, and are made to flee from the Yaribeans in imagination, whilst in 
reality they are worsted in every engagement. Their social and domestic 
songs, however, are delivered in recitative, (as are, likewise, those of the 
people of Borghoo,) and are the reverse of their public and national ones. 
The young females, in both kingdoms, that may happen to have strong, 
clear voices, are generally selected as wives, or rather concubines, for the 
ruling monarchs. Their office is principally to attend on the king’s person, 
and sing and fan him to sleep; and the ladies consume great part of the 
day in these avocations, to vary which they sometimes play music and 
whistle for a long time together. These ladies also dally with their sove- 
reign, by flinging their arms round his neck, arranging his sable locks with 
their fingers, playing the fool with his face, and a thousand other fantastic 
inventions to amuse him, such as the sex know so well how to avail them- 
selves of all over the world. It is the custom in Europe for gentlemen to 
flatter the graces of the fair sex, whereas in Africa the practice is com- 
pletely reversed ; for the most extravagant encomiums are lavished on the 
beauty and blandishments of mankind by the gentler part of the creation. 

‘The following imperfect translation of a song, recited by his young 
wives, to the sovereign of Khiama, may serve as a specimen of the whole 
of their amatory poetry :— 

‘« Yarrow is fair among men: he shines like a star of the night; who 
80 beautiful as Yarrow? His eyes have greater lustre than the antepole’s 
—more ardour than a young lion’s when he captures his prey. His form 
is elegant as the palm-tree; he is gentle as the kid, when she follows her 
dam. But Yarrow is brave in fight ; his enemies tremble at the sound of 
his name, as a leaf shaken by the wind; they fall to the earth beneath 
the power of his arm, for he is a mountain of strength. The turtle-dove 
is not so affectionate as our king; doth he not cherish his wives and con- 
cubines? Who so lovely as Yarrow? When he is pleased, the moon is 
not so mild as the light of his countenance; but when he frowns, who 
shall withstand his wrath ? His face lowers like the clouds of heaven in 
a tempest. , he is terrible in battle! Awake, and be glad, ye daughters 

Khiama ; sing, ye sons, to the praise of our lord, for he is fair as the 
morning, and his countenance is like the sun in his strength. He is fair 
among men ; who so beautiful as Yarrow 2” 
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‘ It would be as difficult to detach singing and dancing from the cha. 
racter of an African, as to change the colour of his skin. [ do not think 
he would live a single week in his own country without participating in 
these his favourite amusements; to deprive him of which would be indeed 
worse than death. In every grade of society, from the monarch to the 
meanest slave, he is also fond of instrumental music, even to a passion 
and a European fiddler (provided he be not blind,) with no very extraor. 
dinary pretensions to excellence in his profession, might travel with ease 
and comfort, even if he were destitute of a single cowry, from Badagry to 
Bornau. He would be received every where with open arms, lodged in 
palaces, and sumptuously fed ; although he might, perhaps, feel some trifling 
inconvenience from excess of kindness, and compulsory detention for a da 
or two in the principal cities. But, notwithstanding their strong partiality 

_ for this kind of music, the instruments of the Africans are of the rudest 
description. A large drum, made from the trunk of a tree, and covered 
with sheep-skin; a long brass trumpet, from Barbary; the Arab fiddle, 
and a kind of dulcimer, formed of bamboo, and played upon with two 
little sticks, are great favourites in all the interior countries. The people 
have also guitars, bag-pipes, and tubes of iron, which answer the purpose 
of tin plates, the sound produced being very similar to the noise of those 
instruments; but a little flute, like a child’s penny whistle in England, is 
most admired by the Africans; and of all their music this is certainly the 
inost harmonious. Yet even on these instruments they perform most vilely, 
and produce a horribly discordant noise, which may, perhaps, be delightful 
to their own ears, but to strangers, if they have the misfortune to be too 
near the performers, no sounds can be more harsh and disagreeable than 
such a concert. 

‘ Of all the amusements of the Africans, none can equal their song and 
dance in the still, clear hours of night, when the moon, walking in beauty 
in the heavens, awakens all the milder affections of their nature, and 
invites them to gladness and mirth. As soon as this splendid luminary 
appears above the horizon, every individual, both slave and free, is on the 
alert, some to fetch wood from a neighbouring forest, and others to procure 
provisions in the village; and forming themselves into a circle, generally 
round a venerable tree, they prepare large fires, in order to frighten away 
any wild beasts that may be prowling near the spot, and begin their 
country dance, which does not differ from one extremity of the continent 
to the other. i have often been a party to these innocent entertainments, 
which are frequently kept up with inconceivable spirit and agility, till the 
approach of morning; and as often been delighted with the perfect 
harmony, and kindly feeling that prevailed amongst the dancers. _It pro- 
duces a feeling and romantic effect, to observe the silvery light of the 
moon, blending with the radiance of the flames, and thrown upon the 
sable countenances of the happy group, as well as the lengthened reflection 
of the majestic tree cast along the ground, and the moving figures, gliding 
like shadows across it. 

‘On these occasions all care is completely laid aside, and every one 
delivers himself up to the dissipation of the moment, without a thought of 
the morrow, his heart having no vacuum for melancholy anticipations. 
During the intervals of the dance and song, the party either eat and 
drink, or re-kindle the fires, after which they begin again with renewed 
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ardour. Their songs are composed extempore by one of the party, who 
recites to his or her companions, and they all join in the strain. They do 
not contain many poetical beauties, but allude generally to the dancers 
themselves, to the dread of wild beasts, or commands and entreaties for a 
particular person to fetch wood. The following, sung in my presence, may 
serve as a translated specimen of all of them : - 


«+ Come, let us join the dance and song, 
The moon is bright in heaven ; 

No anxious cares to us belong, 
To cloud this lovely even. 


The white man midst our festive glee, 
Forgets his father-land ; 

And the group laughs around our tree, 
By gentle zephyrs fann’d. 


Haste, Nalla,* to yon forest shade, 
And feed the flickering flame ; 
How swiftly flies the panting maid, 

To earn a deathless name. t 


The panther’s yell—the lion's roar— 
Resound from wood to wood ; 

How gladly would they spill our gore ! 
How gladly lap our blood! 


But we are safe, they dare not come 
To mar our evening’s sport ; 

Scared by the fire, or sounding drum, 
They other pleasures court. 


Then join the merry dance and song : 
The moon is high in heaven: 

No anxious cares to us belong, 
To cloud this lovely even.” 


‘When heard at a distance, in the midst of solitary woods, the vocal 
music of the natives has a pleasing plaintive effect, equalling in softness 
any | have heard in more civilized countries: and Captain Clapperton 
and myself used to remain awake in our tent for hours together, listening 
to its melancholy strains. 

‘It is not to be expected that after these midnight revelries, the a 
are in a condition to rise at a very early hour; indeed the genera ity of 
Africans are constitutionally inclined to indolence, a disease which the 
relaxing nature of their climate by no means tends to lessen; and when 
not obliged to labour, they feel no desire to over-exert themselves, or to 
shake off theirdrowsiness, except from acall of necessity. ‘Their soil, in 
fact, in most parts, is so surprisingly rich and productive, as to supersede 
the necessity of that laborious manual exertion which the cultivation of it 
requires in many other regions; and in the absence of all intellectual 


* © A female slave. ; 
t ‘The act of fetching wood in the night season, by reason of the exist- 
ence of wild beasts in the woods, is considered an enterprize of danger: 


and those who accept the proposal are greatly eulogised, and held up as 
samples for others to copy.’ 
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amusements, they dole away the sultry hours of noon in sleeping, loung; 
about from place to place, gossiping, smoking, or drinking.’—yol, }, Pp. 
288—298. 


The reader will also perceive a strong poetic turn in the following 
remarks upon the seasons of Africa. 


‘ The air, especially in the dry season, is oppressively hot; and if a mist 
or haze that sometimes hangs between the earth and sky, did not intercept 
the sun’s rays, it would be wholly insupportable. The African sky seldom 
displays the clear, rich ether, or the beautiful and evanescent touches of 
the Italian; but if the appearance of the heavens be less lovely to the 
sight in the former country, by the existence of vapoury clouds in the air, 
the heat is rendered infinitely more tolerable by the same cause. Towards 
the latter part of the dry season, and all nature seems parched while 
withering (except on the margins of rivers), the earth is literally baked 
as hard as flint, while the birds and beasts, fluttering and panting in the 
shades, by their cries and moans seem to bewail the absence of rain. But 
no sooner does the wet season set in, than vegetation suddenly springing 
up, bursts into being; a fresh and redundant luxuriance of life breathes 
and floats around : the hills and dales are covered with a delightful ver- 
dure ; the earth, the air, the sky, seem smiling in joy, and refreshed into 
gladness and beauty. Every thing looks cheerful and attractive: the 
horned cattle gambol on the plains, and the sheep and goats frisk on the 
slopes of mountains and hills; man himself appears animated with a new 
existence ; pleasure swells in his veins, and dances on his countenance, 
and he enters cordially into the enjoyment which every province of nature 
invites him to partake in common with itself. This is generally during the 
intervals of the showers; it rather floods than rains in Africa, and con- 
tinues without intermission for the space of twelve hours, when it suddenly 
stops, and a cessation of rain for twenty-four hours not unfrequently takes 
place. 

‘ The sun setting in Africa is a grand and magnificent object ; he then 
appears shorn of his beams, and may be gazed at by the naked eye for any 
length of time, without our experiencing a single painful sensation in that 
delicate organ. When he sinks below the horizon, he looks like a huge 
sphere of burning gold, and the hills (if any) towards the west, seem as 
if on fire by the vivid reflection of his rays. Twilight is of short duration, 
and if the moon doves not shine, darkness soon covers the earth like a veil. 
In no other country have I seen such cloudless, lovely nights, or so mildly 
beautiful a moon. I do not wonder that the natives sometimes adore her; 
she possesses a soothing, softening influence, of which they themselves are 
susceptible ; and there is certainly something more captivating in the 
delightful appearance of so resplendent an orb, sailing gracefully through 
the purple vault of heaven, than in the figures of disgusting reptiles and 
monsters which the natives so often worship.’—vol. i. pp. 307—310. 


Of the last moments of Captain Clapperton, there is nothing i 
the second volume more affecting than the account already pub- 
lished from the same pen. Neither do we find in the author's narra- 
tive of his return, any striking additions to that which we have 
read in his former work. Perhaps we should make an exception In 
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favour of his description of the trial by poison, to which he was 
compelled to submit at Badagry, in consequence of the artful and 
malignant intrigues of the Portuguese residents at that place. We 
have, however, no room for further extracts. 

We cannot pay a higher, or more just compliment to these two 
volumes, than to say that they deserve to be placed by the side of 


Captain Clapperton’s Journal, some defects in which they supply, 
and many parts of which they illustrate. 











NOTICES. 


Ant. XV.—Ringstead Abbey; or, the Stranger’s Grave. With other 
Tales. By an Englishwoman. Author of “ Letters,” “ The Ring,” 
§c. §c. 12mo, London: Hurst, Chance, & Co. pp. 441. 1830. 


Ix our brief notice of “‘ The Ring,” by the same author, we remarked 
that it was decidedly of a religious cast, but ‘ not obtrusively so;” and 
though we think the present decidedly superior in style and sentiment to 
her former productions, the character which we have just quoted remains 
strictly applicable. She has indeed followed up with considerable skill, 
the old and excellent maxim,—Ars est celare artem, which in these days 
of innovation has been so frequently disregarded even by writers of no 
mean distinction. ‘ It is a bad picture,’ she herself most justly remarks, 
‘which does not tell its tale; but it must be a worse tale which does not 
manifest its design; and that in the present instance is to promote the 
first and best of causes—the diffusion of religious and virtuous principles, 
particularly amongst those who are just entering upon that important 
period, when the sportiveness of early youth is giving place to becoming 
seriousness of a more mature stage of existence.’ Such being the praise- 
worthy design of the author, we have much pleasure in giving our opinion, 
that it has been-successfully fulfilled. We anticipate, therefore, that it is 
likely to meet with many admiring readers, among the class for whom it 
is intended. The author, however, assures us that she is prepared to 
bow with resignation to the decision of the public, should her little volume 
be ill received, as she will have the consolation to think that anxiety and 
affection for, perhaps the most interesting part of her fellow creatures, 
have alone guided her pen, and warmed her heart, and that the loss of 
time to herself has not been material—the work having been ‘ princi- 
pally the fruit of periods of recreation, the pleasing task of seasons ap- 
propriated to the ingathering of strength, for a higher and more arduous 
occupation, and the delight of hours of prescriptive inactivity.’ 

We will not defraud our readers of the pleasure of interesting excite- 
ment, by sketching an outline of the story of ‘ Ringstead Abbey.’ The 
character of Lady Delamore is well drawn—chiefly we should have inferred 
from areal model, even if we had not been told so ; for it displays some rather 
improbable traits, which all real characters do, as Miss Edgeworth pro- 
foundly remarks, when they have not undergone a complete amalgamation 
with some imaginary one in the fancy of the author, We are assured in 
the present instance, that the trials narrated ‘ are not exaggerated, and 
that such a character exists, without (in any essential point,) the adven- 
‘tious aid of deeper colouring than nature has supplied.’ 
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Art. XVI. — Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle in England. 3 vols. 8y0 
London: J. Murray, 1829. 


Miss Epcewortn was never more profound or just, than when she said’ 
that no one could teach another. An instructor may bring a child to the 
fountains of information, but he cannot make his pupil sip if he be dis. 
inclined to do so. Those who agree in this truth,—and who can resist it ?— 
must ever rejoice, when they see brought into operation the means by 
which youth may be attracted to the study of knowledge. It is with sincere 
pleasure then, that we have perused these volumes, which, with all the clear. 
ness and accuracy of Mrs. Marcet’s justly celebrated conversations, have a 
familiarity and elementary simplicity about them, that at once qualify them 
for, we had almost said, the exclusive perusal of more advanced children, 
No head of a family we presume, will think of dispensing with this work, 
at least no one that is anxious to invigorate the minds of his children, by 
communicating to them an early taste for the most valuable and profitable 
pursuits of the human understanding. 





Art. XVII.—Remarks on the Civil Disabilities of British Jews. Py 
F. H. Goldsmid. 8vo. pp. 72. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


WE regret that this pamphlet arrived too late to allow us to give to the 
question of Jewish political emancipation, that lengthened consideration 
which it so amply deserves. It is however satisfactory, to find the struggle 
for religious freedom, now happily limited to almost an inconsiderable 
sphere, (we speak merely as to numbers) assumed by an able, a well in- 
formed, and temperate advocate. Mr. Goldsmid is perfectly nght in 
teaching his community the duty of a legal and rational agitation of their 
question. He is too sagacious to be led into the belief, that the gift of 
civil equality with the rest of their fellow subjects will spontaneously fall 
upon them from the legislature. The Roman Catholics, in the day of 
their forbearance and tranquillity, were taunted with being indifferent to 
the blessings of freedom: but they got rid of the imputation with a ven- 
geance. We would however, fain hope, that the justice, policy, necessity, 
expediency, and even decency, of removing that political stigma which 
adheres alone to the Jews in this country, must be too apparent to doubt 
that they will effectually and triumphantly prevail. We are satisfied, how- 
ever, that the emancipation of the Jews will not be in the least retarded by 
such occasional hints as the pamphlet before us is capable of furnishing to 
the government and the public. Let only such men as Mr. Goldsmid put 
their shoulder to the wheel, and we will venture to say, that the termina- 
tion of the session which we are about to commence, will see him and his 
brethren enjoying those rights of citizenship from which there is not the 
slightest pretence for debarring them. 

We cannot avoid inserting a curious table, computed by Mr. Goldsmid, 
shewing the number of Jews in London, Having ascertained the number 
of that community which was buried during three years in London; he 
thence deduces the amount of the Jewish population, founding his calcula- 
tion on the parliamentary estimate of annual mortality, which gave 00 
death per annum out of every 52% of the population. 
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‘ TABLE. 


N ial: 
Synagogues. py nbomny Yeaily average of Burials. 








Portuguese Syna- , 124 41% 


Great Synagogue 
in Duke’s Place. , 505 168% 


| 
New Synagogue. . 226 75% 


Westminster Sy- , 62 


nagogue 20% 


Hamburgh Syna- t 76 25% 
Brewer Street Sy- 
| nagogue 


12% 





343% ‘Total yearly average 
of Jewish Burials in 
London. 














As! : 52% :: 343% : 17,986 Total number of Jews resident 
in and near London. 





Since the Jews reside almost 
entirely in the great commercial 
towns, and since there are scarce 
any Jews in Ireland, the suppo- | Total probable 
sition that their number in differ- + 9.000 as the number of Jews 
ent parts of the kingdom equals | ~’ z in other parts of 
half their number in London, is the kingdom, 
probably beyond the truth. This 


supposition gives us somewhat 
less than 








L 
Total probable 


P number of Jews 
nd somewhat less than .... 27,000asthe inGreat Britain 


and Ireland.’ 





Art. XVIII.—Scaum’s Beverlac: or the Antiquities and History of the 
Town of Beverley, in the County of York. By G. Poulson, Esq. 2 vols. 


os 8vo. with numerous embellishments. Beverley: G. Scaum. 


Tas is a splendid monument of personal industry and provincial enter- 
prize. We scarcely know which to admire most, the spirited publisher, 
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or the indefatigable editor. Although this elegant work is local in its 
immediate interest, yet we have no hesitation in affirming, that it will meet 
with, as it ought to receive, a very extended encouragement. The illus. 
tration of antiquities, no matter in what part of the kingdom they are 
found, is a national concern, and merits, in our opinion, national support 
If a work like this, most ably, comprehensively, and accurately executed 
as to its literary contents, and likewise embellished with whatever art cap 
bestow to give it estimation—if, we repeat, such an elaborate performance 
as this fails to give profit, as assuredly it will confer fame on its proprietors, 
then, how are we to expect that any advancement can be made towards 
the illustration of the most curious and interesting antiquities of our 
country ? 








Art. XIX.—1. Castalian Hours.---Poems. By Sophie Dixon. 18mo. 
London: Longman and Co. 1829. 


2. Moments of Loneliness ; or Prose and Poetic Efforts on Various Sub- 
jects and Occasions. ByS. E. Hatfield. 12mo. London: Simpkin & 
Marshall. 1829. 


3. The Maid of Scio; a Tale of Modern Greece. In Six Cantos. By 
Eleanor Snowden. 12mo. Dover: G. Chapman. 1829. 


We have been greatly delighted with these pretty little garlands of female 
tenderness and generosity, disciplined fancy, and refined taste. Pleased, 
however, though we feel at the perusal of such volumes, and several of 
nearly equal merit have recently accumulated upon us, yet we are ever 
reluctant to confess our approbation in cases where we fear the degree of 
it may not be accurately understood. The ladies whose compositions we 
have particularly enumerated, will forgive us when we express our convic- 
tion, that it is not from any hope of arriving at supreme excellence in 
poetry, so much as it is to merit just eulogy by displaying the capacity of 
delicate minds, acted on by judicious cultivation, that they send forth their 
metrical compositions to the world. If we thought otherwise, our course 
would be silence; for next to the injustice of condemning what is really 
good, is the cruelty of conferring unmerited applause. Whilst then, we 
withhold the hope that the high places in Parnassus are attainable above a 
few times in a century, we may surely, without any danger to the object of 
our praise, be permitted to express our sense of the pleasure which we 
derive from such occasional votaries of the Muses as we are now engaged 
with. 

Miss Dixon's poems exhibit a vigour of expression rarely met with in 
the compositions of persons of her sex. Heer lines are smooth and flowing, 
and the subjects which she generally chooses indicate a loftiness of spirit 
that disdains communion with vulgar feelings—and that has no sympathy 
with the herd. It must not be understood however, that she is indifferent to 
the nobler sensations which affect humanity. Her capacity to endure their 
severity has been well tried. ie 

The ‘ Moments of Loneliness,’ well deserves a perusal, as containing @ 
vast variety of appeals to the heart and understanding ; pathetically, and 
sometimes irresistibly enforced. The thoughts are often strikingly beautiful, 
and the verses are generally unexceptionable. But Miss Hatfield's grea! 
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art seems to us to consist in the happy selections of those subjects in which 
she is most likely to succeed. 

We consider Miss Snowden’s poem, as an admirably sustained effort. 
The metre she has chosen, is perhaps the most treacherous form in which 
an elegant mind could be led to embody its bright conceptions; yet she 
appears to have surmounted the “ fatal facilities” which it presented, and 
to have preserved all through, the style which was fitting her heroic 
subject. The Maid of Scio, is a poem that would confer credit on many a 
name which is extensively known. 





Art. XX.—The Vocabulary of East Anglia: An Attempt to Record 
the Vulgar Tongue of the Twin Sister Counties, Norfolk and Suffolk, 
as it existed in the last Twenty Years of the 18th Century, and still 
exists. By the Rev. Robert Forby. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Nichol 
and Son. 1830. 


Here is a treasure over which the antiquarian philologist will luxuriate, 
gratefully admiring the estimable predilections of the man who, in these 
degenerate times of vain and unsubstantial- employments, has adhered to 
the pursuits that are worthy of uncorrupted and vigorous intellects. The 
Reverend author of these volumes, by a long and steady application of 
his inquiries, was able to collect a very considerable number of words, 
which he found were in use amongst the lower orders of the counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, and which, in a great measure, being peculiar to 
those Shires, he endeavoured to identify with the old Anglo-Saxon no- 
menclature. These numerous words are here alphabetically arranged in 


the form of a yrwroee and though we believe many of them (much 


more than the Reverend gentleman seemed to suppose) are pretty uni- 
versal in the three kingdoms, yet, from the quaint and often humorous 
way in which they are expounded and illustrated, we should regret that 
this curious Lexicon was, even to the extent of one single word, abridged. 
To linguists in general, particularly to that branch of them who take 
pleasure in tracing the wayward fate of our English tongue, these volumes 
will afford a quantity of very choice information. 

The Rev. Mr. Forby, who, unfortunately, died before he was able to 
complete the plan of which this work is the substance, seems to have been 
avery amiable and useful clergyman. The kind and affectionate care 
bestowed by Mr. Dawson Turner on this posthumous publication, is no less 
a proof of the worth of the deceased, than it is a testimony of the good 
nature of his surviving friend. Above all, Mr. Forby cherished an inde- 
pendence of spirit, which constitutes one of the best claims that a man can 
have to be kindly remembered after his death. During the time that he 
held a living in Norfolk, he was compelled to take pupils; but though he 
™ willing to put up with the folly of the boys, he was not quite so 


ae to overlook the eccentricities of the parents, and on one occasion 
€ writes :— 


‘“ The father of one of my pupils lately took upon himself to address 
to me a sort of language which I was not disposed to brook; for | am 
proud, you know ; a mighty good sort of a man, but of no great amplitude 
or elevation of mind, he thought fit to descant much on my pecuniary 
obligations to him. I found myself obliged to tell him that 4 did not 
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desire any man to send his son to me who did not think the obligation 
perfectly mutual; and this unexpected and incomprehensible remark 
producing language more affronting still, I added, that I should fee 
uneasy in having the care of a pupil whose father did not feel entire cong. 
dence and satisfaction; and, as that did not seem to be the case with 
him, I wished him to remove his son.’—pp. xxiii., xxiv. 


During the elections, Mr. Forby was a formidable enemy to the candi. 
date whom he opposes. The following squib was composed by him at 
a contest for Norfolk, in which the celebrated Windham was a party. 
The chief delinquency which was charged against that eccentric map, 
was the versatility of his political attachments, which are thus humorously 
commemorated by the Reverend wit :— 


‘“ THE POLITICAL WEATHERCOCK, OR, THE WHITE COCKADE, 
When opticians a sunbeam dissect, 
Pure and white as it comes from the sun, 
What plain folks would never suspect, 
They can shew seven tints mixed in one: 
There's red, yellow, green, orange, and blue, 
For Tories or Whigs, both or neither, 
Each to choose his appropriate hue, 
And then change, if they please, like the weather. 
But such emblems, so stale and deceiving, 
Philosophical Windham derides, 
And by white, which includes all the seven, 
Demonstrates that he’s on a'l sides.” ’—p. xvii. 


We proceed to give a few specimens of this curious work :— 


‘Camp, s. an ancient athletic game at ball, now almost superseded by 
cricket, a less hardy and dangerous sport. Yet camping, though not so 
neral, is still a favourite exercise in some districts of both our counties. 
he late Right Honourable William Wyndham, scarcely more celebrated 
as a statesman and a philosopher, than as a patron of the ‘ Sports and 
Pastimes of the English People,” on a principle truly patriotic, though it 
might sometimes incur ridicule, gave great encouragement to this sport 
during his residences in the country, and had many matches in the 
neighbourhood of his venerable seat at Felbrigg. He was wont to say, 
that it combined all athletic excellence; that to excel in it, a man must be 
a good boxer, runner, and wrestler ; in short, a sort of pancratiast. Cer- 
tainly, no kind of manly exercise can display to so much advantage the 
wers, proportions, and attitudes of a fine muscular frame. The late 
ord Rochford was also a great patron of this sport in the neighbourhood 
of his seat at Easton in Suffolk. Perhaps sume varieties in the mode of 
playing it always existed; and certainly it is now degenerated, and some 
meaner exercises unworthily usurp its name. Of the sport itself, however, 
two varieties are at present expressly recognised—rough-play, and civil- 
play. In the latter, there is no boxing. But the following is a general 
description of it as it was of old, and in some places still continues. Two 
goals are pitched at the distance of 120 yards from each other. Ina line 
with each are ranged the combatants ; for such they truly are. The num- 
ber on each side is equal; not always the same, but very commonly 
twelve. They ought to be uniformly dressed in light flannel jackets, dis- 
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tinguished by colours. The ball is deposited exactly in the mid-way.— 
The sign or word is given by an umpire. The two sides, as they are 
called, rush forward. The sturdiest and most active of each encounter 
those of the other. The contest for the ball begins, and never ends 
without black eyes and —o noses, broken heads or skins, some se- 
rious mischiefs. If the ball can be carritd, kicked or thrown 
to one of the goals, in spite of all the resistance of the other party, 
it is reckoned for one towards the game; which has sometimes been 
known to last two or three hours. But the exertion and fatigue of 
this is excessive. So the victory is not always decided by number of 
points, but the game is placed against time, as the phrase is. It is common 
to limit it to halfan hour; and most campers, now-a-days, 0 vov Bporo 
«ow, have in that time got enough of so hardy a contest. The spirit 
of emulation prevails, nut only between the adverse sides, but among indi- 
viduals on the same side, who shall excel his fellows. The prizes are com- 
monly hats, gloves, shoes, or small sums of money. And the rustic pan- 
cratiast who bears off the first, is not less conspicuous in the little circle 
in which he is known, than the Grecian victor + sama with his chaplet 
of olive or of pine. This ancient game deserves the more attention from 
us, because, if it was not peculiar to the East Angles and East Saxons, it 
has probably been always a particular favourite with them. Ray says that 
in his time, it prevailed most in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. To Sir 
Thomas Browne, who came among us from another kingdom of the Oc- 
tarchy, it was new; and he puts the word camp (or as he spells it kamp) 
into his small collection of Norfolk words. Strutt gives no account of it 
in his ‘* Sports and Pastimes of the English People.” All this may serve 
as some sort of apology for the length of this article. Ray is certainly 
right in deriving the word not from Latin, but Saxon. Undoubtedly we 
had it from the Saxons, whencesoever they might get it. a. 8. campian, 
preeliari. 

‘CAMPING-LAND, s. a piece of ground set apart for the exercise of 
camping. Land was given for this purpose with all legal formalities. 
There is a field, abutting on the church-yard at Swaffham,.in Norfolk, 
which, according to the Continuator of Blomfield’s History, was given by 
will by a Rector, in the year 1472. From that time to this, it has been 
called by this name, and the youth of that populous parish have enjoyed 
the right of performing their exercises in it. Cricket is now the game. 
In the little parish of East Bilney is a small strip of land, or as we call it 
a spong, near the church, which is called the camping-land. And, though 
that use of it has long ago ceased, the old inhabitants well remember the 
time when the lads of the village regularly repaired thither, after evening 
service on Sundays, to play foot-ball and other games, In the late Sir 
John Cullum’s History of Hawstead, in Suffolk,” the camping-pig hile is 
mentioned under the date 1466. A large piece of pasture land at Stow- 
market is still called the camping-land. Other instances might be men- 
tioned in other parishes in both counties. Tusser, who was a farmer in 
both, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, speaks of cumping with much com- 
mendation, as very beneficial ®& the tart’—p. 53. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


Bin Tuomas Lawrence.—The death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, which 
took place on the evening of the 6th January, has deprived the Arts in 
this country of their most splendid luminary. The account which has 
been published of the examination of his remains, is asserted in medical 
circles to be insufficient to explain the place (which was his study), and 
the suddenness of his dissolution. The account to which we allude, 
attributed the fatal event to a disease of the heart. The funeral of this 
unrivalled painter was attended by some of the most exalted persons in 
the Country, and notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, thou- 
sands of those who had often been delighted with the achievements of his 
matchless pencil, were seen to line the streets on both sides, through which 
the sad procession advanced from Russel Square to St. Paul's. As we 
contemplated this spontaneous homage of, perhaps, many an _unlettered 
spectator, we could not but forcibly feel the contrast which it exhibited 
with the disgraceful indelicacy towards the illustrious dead, that was com- 
mitted in the literary world. Before almost the body of the deceased had 
changed to the temperature of the grave, whilst yet it was uncoffined, the 
resurrection men of the book trade had marked him for their own.—Just 
as the breath parted from Sir Thomas Lawrence, his biography was an- 
nounced to have been bespoken by Mr. Campbell, and thus were all the 
vultures of the press admonished to keep away from the noble quarry. 
Neither Mr. Campbell nor his respectable publishers, Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley, could by possibility, we sincerely believe, be accessary to so out- 
rageous an intrusion on the sanctity of the dead. We are happy to hear 
that engravings of the entire works of the late President of the Royal 
Academy are about to be undertaken by the enterprising house of Colnaghi, 
Son, and Co., under the immediate patronage of his majesty. We cannot 
doubt the success of the speculation for a moment. The gallery of 
Sir T. L., at his death, was valued at 50,000/, David Wilkie, Esq. has 
been appointed principal Portrait Painter in ordinary to his Majesty. It 
was generally supposed that this early nomination was intended as a hint 
from the highest quarter, as to the person who was best calculated to suc- 
ceed to the office of President of the Royal Academy. The suggestion was 
not certainly attended to, for the Academicians have elected to that dis- 
tinguished place, Martin A. Shee, Esq. We sincerely congratulate the 
Academy on their choice. Mr. Shee is known to the world by professional 
talents, such as will ensure him a lasting fame—but to a numerous circle 
of private friends, he is endeared as a model of social and domestic virtues. 
Mr. Shee has contributed very largely to the treasures of literature. His 
Rhymes of Art, his tragedy of Alasco, exhibit the finest taste in Poetry, 
whilst his novel of Old Court shews his skill in composition. 

The Chevalier Aldini, from Milan, recently exhibited his anti-caloric 


apparatus at the Royal Institution. After a long life disinterestedly spent 
by him in efforts to get at the means of resisting the effects of fire, the 
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Chevalier has at last succeeded. He has, by dint of perseverance, been 
enabled to cause the asbestos to be spun and woven into a fine cloth, upon 
which fire has no comparative effect. The efficacy of this tissue in 
resisting flame has been put beyond all doubt by experiments at the Royal 
institution, in the presence of some of the first scientific men of the day. 


The Royal Asiatic Society have received, in a letter of great elegance 
and beauty, the acknowledgments of Mirza, Prince Royal of Persia, for 
the compliment of his election as an honorary member of the Society. 
The Prince also sent a small piece of amber, in order, he says, that the 
Society may be perfumed with his kindness. The amber is in a golden 
enclosure, which is set with rubies, 


The Medico-Botanical Society, after a smart fortnight of agitation, has 
made its peace with Mr. Frost, the ex-director, 


Thorswalden, the celebrated sculptor, has nearly completed the magnifi- 
cent monument to the memory of Pope Pius VII, which is to be placed 
in the chapel of the Canons of St. Peter's. 


The Stuart papers, of which there is enough to fill a large room in St. 
James's Palace, are now in a course of transcription and arrangement. 


The Jew, a Novel, in course of publication, depicts the character, 
habits, and peculiarities, of the Jewish people, and of some classes of 
Christians, who are yoked neck by neck with the despised Jew. 


A new Novel, from the pen of Mr. Horace Smith, entitled “ Walter 
Colyton,” may be expected early in the ensuing month. It is a Tale of 
the Court of James If. Among the characters who have a prominent 
place in the work, besides the King himself and his two daughters, after- 
wards Queens Mary and Anne, are Lord and Lady Sunderland, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, Sir Charles Sedley and his daughter, the 
Countess of Dorchester, Count Grammont, the Prince of Orange, Dry- 
den, Shadwell, Algernon Sydney, &c., &c. 


Mr. Wm. Phillips, of the Temple, is about to publish a Poem, to be 
called Mount Sinai, with illustrations by Martin. 


The Author of “* The Collegians” has just seen through the press a 
new work, entitled ‘ Tales of the Five Senses,” designed to explain and 
illustrate the Physiological Wonders of Man's existence. 


Captain Pettman, author of the ‘‘ Essay on Political Economy, &c.,” 
will soon publish a work on the causes of the existing privations and dis- 
tresses amongst certain classes, with their effectual remedy. To which 
will be added an outline of a plan for the establishment of a fixed 
national currency. 


Mr. Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson is expected with eagerness by the lite- 
rary world. 


The Life of Bentley and Cranmer are announced. 


_The Oriental Translation Committee have no less than seven very cu- 
rious works in the press. They are also preparing for publication a most 
interesting miscellany of Theology, History, Geography, Belles Lettres, 
Biography, &e. connected with the Eastern countries. 
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A couple of volumes of Letters by Peter the Great, which give some 
curious facts relative to the Russian marine in his days, have been just 
published at St. Petersburgh. 


A Bookseller of Darmstadt has announced his intention of publishin 
German translations of the Histories of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
when they shall have been completed in Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopeedia. 


Captain Glascock’s Tales of a Tar are nearly ready. 


Mr. Atherstone has promised speedily the second volume of the Fall of 
Nineveh. 


A new Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is soon to appear ina 
considerably improved and cheap form. 


Writers of talent and experience are preparing the public mind for the 
extension of the Poor Laws to Ireland. e observe that a work on the 
subject is announced from the pen of Sir John Walsh, Bart. 


One of the ablest and most interesting compilations of the present times 
has just been completed—we mean the Modern Traveller. It has extended 
to thirty volumes. 


Amongst the chief literary attractions announced for the ensuing season, 
we observe several written on Church Reform, and the Trade with India; 
also Wedded Life in the upper Ranks. The Oxonians—Musical Memoirs 
by Mr. Parke, for forty years principal oboist of Covent Garden Theatre— 
a new work by the author of Sayings and Doings— a new Novel by Mr. 
Banim, of the O'Hara family—East and West, by Horace Smith —Hamp- 
den’s Life, by Lord Nugent—Captain Cook’s Memoirs of his own Life— 
Life of Fuseli—Sir Jonah Barrington’s Historic Anecdotes of Ireland— 
Life of Sir Joseph Bankes—Sketches of the Irish Bar from the pen of Mr. 
Shiel—Sir John Sinclair’s Correspondence, together with a number of im- 
portant Theological Works by Messrs. Rivington. 


Mr. John Marshall is preparing for publication a Popular Summary of 


Vaccination, with reference to its efficacy and the probable causes of its 
failure, 


The Parisians have been quite edified recently by a work entitled a 
Memorial from St. Helena, and purporting to be the production of Sir 
Hudson Lowe. It is needless to say that the publication is a hoax. 


A weekly periodical in Italian was commenced last month in London, 
entitled La Vespa. 


Ouvrard, the cunning financier, is engaged in a Treatise on Political 
Economy. 


Manzoni, the Italian Novelist, is employed on a new historical Romance, 
entitled La Colonna Roverschiala; the object of which is to show the 
evil influence of Romance on Society. 
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